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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lov ISA was. met at Dorcheſter by Mrs. 
Raby, with the moſt cordial affection: and 
{zarcely could the latter refrain from rejoicing at 
an event, that procured her the ſociety of her 
charming friend. 

'The hotel was the place where ſhe had fixed 
her abode, which ſhe found more convenient than 
a private lodging; for being accuſtomed to reſide 
altogether with her brother, ſhe had few ſervants 
of her own. 

The chamber ſhe had ſecured for Louiſa, front- 
ed the ſea; the ſound of the beating waves ac- 
cording with the penſive caſt of Louiſa's mind, 
the foreſaw that ſhe ſhould be diſpoſed to paſs 
many hours in a place where ſhe could, without 
reſtraint, indulge her fad reflections. 

Mrs. Raby was extremely deſirous of hearing a 
full detail of the events that had befallen her, 
which Louifa had explained but imperfectly in her 
letter 3 and however averſe ſhe was to criminate 
her mother, it was impoſſible ſhe could avoid it, 
in the preſent inſtance, without a total violation 
of truth; but it was with deep regret, that ſhe 
relzed this black tranſaction even to her moſt in- 
timate friend. 
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© You ſee, my dear Emily,” added ſhe, “ that 
it is impoſſible for me to think of reſiding hence- 
forth with my mother: I muſt therefore requeſt 
Doctor Sandolph, when he returns from Wales, 
to find out ſome proper aſylum for me.” 

« Would to God! I could offer you one, that 
you would approve,” cried Mrs Raby ; * but my 
brother is of late much altered; our houſe is be- 
come a ſcene of noiſe and tumult, ſhunned by all 
people of taſte and elegance; and I often find my- 
ſelf amidſt company which I am aſhamed of. I 
ſhould be far happier in a houſe of my own; yet 
my brother loves me and my childr....,and would, 
I am ſure, be extremely averſe to our ſeparation ;_ 
therefore I own I do not feel ſufficient reſolution 
to quit him; our preſence tends to cheriſh ſome 
ſoft and gentle ſentiments in him, which, but 
for this, his rough companions would completely 
deſtroy.” 

« I would not, upon any account, have you 
quit Mr. Melcomb,” returned Lauiſa, « who is 
a very unexceptionable protector, notwithſtanding 
ſome trifling failings, which chiefly hurt himſelf ; 
and perhaps we are both full young to be left en- 
tirely to our own diſcretion. Perfectly ſatisfied 
as I am, my dear Emily, with your friendſhip, I. 
aſk no proof of it, but your protection for the 
preſent.” 

Mrs. Raby tenderly. embraced her, and aſſured 
her nothing could delight her more than her com- 
pany. The friends then ſettled their plan of life, 
and agreed not to appear in public, that Louiſa. 
might not be expoſed to any -ireſh perſecutions. 
They bathed at a very early hour in the morning, 
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the town, repeated their airings in the evening, 
and read and worked the reſt of their time. 

Louiſa had paſſed a few tranquil days at Wey- 
mouth. One night after ſhe had parted with 
Mrs. Raby, and was retired in her chamber, find- 
ing herſelf little diſpoſed to ſleep ſhe ſtood lean- 
ing with her elbows on the window, her eyes 
fixed on the ſea. There was no moon, but the 
ſky was beautifully clear and brilliant with ſtars, 
and a gleam of light ſeemed to play on the rip- 
pling water. 'This agreeable ſight, at firſt engaged 
Louifa's attention; but ſhortly ſhe fell into her 
uſual train of thought, in which ſhe had continu- 


ed ſo long, that every —_ was become quiet 


around her, when ſhe was ſuddenly rouzed by 
her door being flung open with great noiſe, and 
two perſons bounced in, who were as haſtily re- 
treating with an apology for their miſtake, when 
an involuntary ſcream which eſcaped from Louiſa, 
inflantly brought them back again. 

% My God! what luck!“ exclaimed a voice, 
which the but too well knew to be Lord Pom- 
pouſton's. © Go,” cried he to his valet de cham- 
bre, who had preceded him with Iights. Lonifa 
herfelf flew towards the door to eſcape, but the 
man was gone, the door locked, and the key de- 
poſited in Lord Pompouſton's pocket, with a ce- 
lerity that baffled her attempts. _ 

«© Now,” cried he, his eyes flaſhing fire, © now 

Madam, you and I ſhall ſettle our accounts toge- 
ther. You muſt make me amends for the indig- 
nities I ſuffered by your means, when you left 
me ſenſeleſs on the ground; expoſed to the deri- 
ſion of a pack of fellows, who delighted in ſeeing 
a man of my quality inſulted. But it ſhall be 
my turn now to triumph.“ | 


Leuiſa, 
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Louiſa, exceedingly terrified, yet ſufficiently 
miſtreſs of herſelf to forbear calling for aſliſtance, 
(becauſe ſhe dreaded beyond meaſure an ec/at in 
a public Hotel) approached him with folded hands. 

« Be not ungenerous, Lord Fompouſton; de- 
part inſtantly, without obliging me to take un- 
pleaſant meaſures for your diſmiſſion.“ 

« O! I ſhall not ſtir, till J have taken my re- 
venge on you, who ſhewed no feeling for me; 
therefore tis fit I ſhould be as callous towards 

ou. 
or” Indeed, Lord Pompoulten; you muſt go, 
and that directly. As to the ſufferings you lay to 
my charge, you know I had no hand in them; 
they were the conſequence of your own violence, 
and I cannot think you are capable of bearing ma- 
lice towards a woman. But go, I beſeech vou; 


do not force me to alarm the houſe by my cries.” 


« Before that can be done,” cried he, 6 Pl 


profit at leaſt by the preſent moment,” attempt- 


ing to catch her in his arms, but ſhe eluded his 
graſp. 

« If you will but leave me now,” cried Louiſa, 
« I giveyou my word and honour I will ſee you 
to-morrow morning at any hour you pleaſe but 
if you come one ſtep nearer, | will call to the ſer- 
vants in the next room.” 

Lord Pompouſton heſitated ; but, conſitlering 
how impofhble it would be for him to continue in 
her chamber againſt her will, in a houſe full of 
people, conſented to enter into a compromiſe. 

Firſt he ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould grant him 
a full pardon for all paſt offences; and next, that 
ſhe ſhould promiſe, without any mental reſerva- 
tion or equivocation, to meet him in the morning 

upon 


13 
upon the ſands at feven o'clock. He inſiſted upon 
her coming alone; but that ſhe ꝓroteſted againſt. 


« Why,” ſaid be laughing, « I cannot run 
away with you amidſt the bathers.” 


At laſt he conſented her maid ſhould accom- 


pany her; and as a proof of her fincerity towards 


him, he was very urgent to ſeal the agreement 


with a kiſs ; but Louiſa being inexorable, he was 
obliged to content himſelf with juſt touching her 
hand, which ſhe reluctantly held out, and then 
he departed, amazed at the aſcendancy which 
beauty and virtue united, obtained over his tur- 
bulent paſſions. 

The moment he was gone, Louiſa haſtened to 
faſten the door, which Mrs. Raby had perſuaded 
her not to lock for fear of fire. Louiſa congra- 
tulated herſelf on having, by her own prudence, 
got rid of Lord Porapouſton, without making a 


diſturbance in the houſe at that time of night, 


which, beſides overwhclming her with confuſion, 
muſt have occaſioned a great many idle ſtories, 
very prejudicial to her reputation. 

She learned from Lord Pompouſton, that he 
had arrived late that night at Weymouth, where 
he came to diflipate his ennui, without the leaſt 
idea of finding 3 the object he had ineffectu- 
ally ſought in London; that he had ſoon after 


his arrival, gone out to ſupper; and on his re- 


turn, his ſervant, who was half aſleep, and per- 


haps not quite ſober, had uſhered him by miſtake 
into Louiſa's chamber, which was above that 


prepared for his Lord. . 
Poor Louiſa paſſed a reſtleſs night ſhe could 


not help ſtarting every moment, and fancying as 
ſhe dozed, that Lord Pompouſton was returned. 


Before fix o'clock ſhe aroſe, and went to Mrs. 
Raby, 
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Raby, to whom ſhe related Lord Pompouſton's 
dif 383 intruſion, and all that had paſſed be- 
tween them. 

« But ſurely,” cried Mrs. Raby, « you don't 
mean to meet him ?” 

« Tndeed but I do.” 

« Well, I ſhould not think myfelf bound,” 
faid Mrs. Raby, « to keep a promiſe thus extort- 
ed from me.” 


ec I differ with yon,” replied Louiſa; « Lord 


Pompouſton went away perfectiy relying on it; 


therefore 1 keep it, becauſe my honour is en- 
gaged in the performance, and not to gratify him; 
for you may imagine this interview muſt be very 
diſagreeable to me.“ 

At the appointed time, Louiſa, after deſiring 
Mrs. Raby would keep an eye upon her from the 
window, and join her after ſhe had made a turn, 
went out. At a diſtance, ſhe diſcerned the fi- 
gure of a man upon the fands, but it ſeemed un- 
like Lord Pompouſton. It was a very different 
perſon; and the ſoon diſtinguiſhed Lord Dane- 
field's air. He too ſeemed to know her, by the 
haſty ſteps he made to reach her. He ſeemed ex- 
ceedingly agitated, yet ſo evidently overjoyed to 
ſee her, as made her almoft repent of her jea- 
louſy, *till recollecting how ſtrong the proof ap- 
peared of his infidelity, corroborated by his fi- 
lence, ſhe armed herſelf with coldneſs to receive 
him, not a little dreading his meeting with Lord 
Pom pouſton. 

cc Is it thus, Miſs Roſeville,” cried Lord Dane- 
field, mortified to the quick ? « that I am received, 
I was miſtaken then, when I believed your ſilence 


involuntary ; ; and came, perſuaded that you would 


explain 


Lim 1 


explain it to my latisfaction. I ave much to ſay 
to you.“ 

« I] can hear nothing at preſent, my lord :” 
cried Louiſa, in great trepidation, “ nor perhaps 
ever.“ 

Good God! why this cruel ever hat can 
have prejudiced you againſt me?“ 

At this moment Lord Pompouſton overtook 
them. I am extremely obliged to you,” cried 
he in aloud voice, for being 0 punctual to your 
appointment, and am aſhamed, Miſs Roſeville, 
that I have made you wait; 3 but Lord Danefield's 
preſence was not included in our agreement.” 

The cauſe, madam,” whiſpered Lord Dane- 
field, “of your cool reception, is now explained; 


far be it from me, to interrupt an aſſignation of 


your appointing.“ 

And, without looking at Lord Pompouſton, he 
bowed to her, and hurried off. 

All Louiſa's wonted preſence of mind now for- 
ſook her; ſhe actually ran ſome paces, crying, 
4. 2 Lord Danefield; ſtay, I conjure you.“ 

« My preſence, Madam,” ſaid he without 
ſlackening his pace, « is quite unneceſſary.” And 
in a moment, he was out of ſight. | 

4 Horribly unlucky to be ſure you are !” cried 
Lord Pompouſton with a malicious ſneer; «© but 


ſince he is ſo inflexible, you may as well remem- 


ber, that your appointment was with me, and not 
with Danefield. 


Louiſa made no anſwer ; her heart ſwelled with 


contending paſſions, and ſhe almoſt wiſhed ſhe 


was buried in the ſand. 

« Since you will not honour me with a word, 
faid Lord Pompouſton, « I have ſo little cauſe to 
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be ſatisfied, that I moſt heartily repent having be- 


haved ſo generouſly to you laſt night.” 

« Generoully !” echoed Louiſa. 

“ Yes, generouſly ; few young men but would 
have made a better uſe of their good fortune. 


However, I with to know your final determina- 


tion in regard tome. If favourable, I ſhall adore 


you ;—if otherwiſe, I believe I muſt go and cut 


Sir Charles Roſeville's throat.” 

Savage wretch | what has that good man done 
to excite your malevolence ?” 

« Taken from me my ſouls treaſure; the 
greateſt injury he could do me; and occaſioned 
me beſides, perſonal inſult.” 

« You delire me to be explicit,” ſaid Louiſa 
« underſtand then, nothing in this world ſhall 
induce me to be yours; therefore ceaſe a hopeleſs 
purſuit. But if you will drop all thoughts of 
vengeance againſt my friend, and relation, I will 


endeavour to think of yuo, as a man not impene- 


trable to noble ſentiments, and I ſhall ccaſe to 
hate you.“ 


« Ceaſe to hate me! and that's all! But will 


you promiſe to love me?“ 


« No; that is utterly impoſſible.” 
« Well, I'll ſpare Sir Charles, becauſe he has 
the honour to bear your name; but I am not 


often diſpoſed to put up with affronts.” 


Mrs. Raby's arrival now put an end to this 
diſcourſe, and Lord Pompouſton tried to win her 
over to his intereſt, but with ſo little ſucceſs that 
ſhe hurried back her friend to the hoze/ ; both ſhe - 
and Louiſa parting from his lordſhip with the 
moſt diſtant civility, 

Scarcely had they reached their apartment, be- 
fore Louiſa throwing her arms round Mrs. Raby's 
neck, 
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neck, burſt into tears. I am undone for ever !” 
cried ſhez * the only man in the world whoſe 
_ eſteem I valued, thinks ill of me!“ 

« Lord Danefield do you mean ? I thought I 
ſaw him.” 

« Youdid indeed ! He came purpoſely to ſee 
me; to tell me perhaps, he was free from his en- 


gagement with Lady Almeria; and the firſt thing 


he hears, is, that abominable Lord Pompouſton 
thanking me for my punctuality in meeting him ! 
upon which away he hurried.” 

Mrs. Raby endeavoured to conſole her ; repre- 
ſenting that Lord Danefieid would ſoon be unde- 
ceived : and that it was impoſſible he could retain 
an injurious opinion of her. She added, “ you 
ſeem to have forgotten your own jealouſy ; yet 
no longer ago than yeſterday, I thought you had 
determined never again to ſpeak to this faithleſs 
man.” 


« ”Tis true; the circumſtance of the letter 


alarmed me, nor can I yet tell what to think; but 


ſo contradiftory are my ſentiments, that howe- 
ver offended I am with him, I could not ſee him 
without unſpeakable pleaſure, and I cannot bear 
he ſhould think me a jilt. He ſeemed too, un- 
feignedly happy to ſee me when we met on the 
ſands; but what is very odd, he hinted his ſur- 
prize at my ſilence, as if he had deſerved to hear 
from me. I would fain however perſuade myſelf 
he has not been unfaithful ; but how account for 
the affair of the portrait! py 

This was impoſſible to Mrs. Raby, whe deter- 
mined to ſend, unknown to Louiſa, to find out 
Lord Danefield, and deſire him to call upon her; 
when ſhe hoped very ſoon to clear up matters be- 
tween them. 


But 
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But the ſervant returned with the intelligence 
that he had only been one night in the town, had 
been gone above an hour, and that when he went 


away, he ſeemed uncertain what road he ſhould 


take. | 
Mrs. Raby confoled herſelf for the failure of 
her friendly ſcheme, by thinking that Lord Dane- 


field's ſpeedy departure, would at leaſt prevent 


any fracas happening between him and Lord Pom- 
pouſton. This too mitigated Louiſa's vexation ; 
and ſhe reſolved to confine herſelf a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, as long as Lord Pompouſton remained at 
Weymouth, and to occupy the lame apartment as 
Mrs. Raby. 

'The latter was of opinion, that the beſt thing 
The could do, would be to leave Weymouth in the 
night, and to take ſuch meaſures, as would render 
it impoſſible for Lord Pompouſton to trace her. 
But Louiſa thought herſelf ſafer in the Hotel, and 
diſliked the idea of running with her friend m yi- 
teriouſly about the country, like diſtreſſed Frcof 
ſels in a romance. Her clothes too, were not yet 
come, and this ſubjected her to > great inconveni- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


L ORD Pompouſton having in vain, for two 
days, tried to force Louiſa out of her intrench- 
ment, after perſecuting Mrs. Raby with letters 
and meſſages, to beg her interceſſion with Miſs 
Roſeville, at laſt gave up the point, and ſudden- 
ly left Weymouth. 

The poſt now brought her the following letter: 
what her ſenſations were, on peruſing it, cannot 
eaſily be deſcribed. | 


To Miss RosEvILLE. 


« MaDbau, 


« Suddenly to diſcover imperfections in any 
object that one has ſuppoſed faultleſs, muſt, by 
proving the judgment erroneous, give ſenfible 
mortification ; but if that object has long engroſſed 
every tender ſentiment, of which the heart of man 
is ſuſceptible, how affefting muſt the diſcovery 
be! Difappointed in my viſionary hopes of hap- 
pineſs, I own myſelf ſtill ſolicitous, that yours 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed on a more ſolid baſis, which 
perhaps, may ſomewhat excuſe my preſumption 
in obſerving to you, that the inconſiſtence of your 
conduct, cannot fail of being prejudicial to your- 
ſelf. 5 

« T ſhall paſs over in ſilence your neglect of 
my letters, becauſe, till I met you at Weymouth, 
ſome circumſtances induced me to ſuſpect unfair 
means had been taken by Lady Roſeville to ſup- 
preſs them, ſo that poſſibly they never 2 
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« But to put myſelf out of the queſtion, ſuffer 
me to advert, to what relates more materially to 


you. 


« After your forced 8 with Lord Pom- 
pouſton (which I never heard of till this day, and 
which my ſiſter aſſures me, gave you infinite un- 


eaſineſs) one ſhould naturally ſuppoſe he would 


be the laſt man in the world, you would deign to 
honour with an appointment. This ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, ſo oppoſite to the idea I entertained 


of your delicacy, I was fo unfortunate to witneſs. | 


How much it ſhocked —but pardon my recurring 
again to ſelf; I am too ſenſible that cannot in- 
tereſt you—l meant—but my ideas are ſo diſor- 
dered, I ſcarcely know what I mean ; however, _ 
I think I meant to obſerve, that as after what 
paſſed in Shropſhire, you may not conſider your- 
ſelf as perfectly free ; I beg it may be underſtood, 
that I ſhould be very ſorry to obſtruct your wiſhes, 
which I muſt conclude, are in favour of Lord 
Pompouſton. May your union with him render 
you happy ! and then I will endeavour not to re- 
pine, that when all obſtacles were removed, when 
Lord Melvern had ſacrificed his own wiſhes to 
promote mine, all my fond hopes were in one in- 
ſtant blaſted |} 

« Your reception did indeed, ſomewhat pre- 
pare me for this cruel diſappointment ; ; but why 
you wiſhed to detain me, to witneſs your pre- 
ference of another, of a man, whom you once 
profeſſed to diſlike, is wholly inexplicable. 

cc J have the honour to be, Madam, 
« Your moſt unhappy, 
Though till devoted, 
« And obedient . 
Duke-Street, ( Monday) © Dax ETP.“ 


Mrs. 


„ 


Mrs. Raby, who found Louiſa bathed in tears, 
took the letter which ſhe held out to her, and hav- 
ing read it, „ Well,” cried the, „ all this ma 
eaſily be ſet to rights; I ſhall anſwer this letter, 
with your permiſſion ; and I am very certain Lord 
Danefield is as innocent of infidelity, as you are. 
Lady Roſeville, full of her odious project, pro- 
bably intercepted your letters come, come; dry 
your tears — Lord Danefield will very ſhortly be at 
your feet, imploring your pardon.“ 

While Mrs. Raby was thus conſoling her 
friend, they were ſomewhat alarmed by hearing 
an expreſs was arrived from Mr. Bangrove, who 
deſired to be immediately admitted to ſpeak with 
Miſs Roleville. 

As Louiſa imagined he had nothing to ſay to 
her, except concerning, thedetention of her clothes, 
ſhe was vexed to have made Bangrove, who ſhe 
knew to be very officious, fancy himſelf a man of 
importance to her, “ to ſend an expreſs about a 
mere nothing, as if a letter by the poſt would not 
have done as well !” thus thought ſhe. 

But Mrs. Raby, who was preſent, was aſto- 
niſhed at her change of countenance, while ſhe 
was reading the letter, “ You are ſure, Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, « turning to the bearer, « that all this 
is true ?” | 


« I ſuppoſe ſo;—why ſhould you doubt it, 
Madam ?” 

« I will give you an anſwer in a few mo- 
ments;” ſaid the, and ſhe withdrew with Mrs. 
Raby. | 
« After all the ſnares that have been laid for 
me, *tis no wonder,” ſaid ſhe, „ that I am ſuſ- 
picious of every thing. Read this letter, my dear 
Emily, and adviſe me how to act.” 


To 
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cerned Lady Roſeville. 
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To Miss RosgvILLE. 
c Maran, Lincoli's Inn, Sept. 25. 


«© The very moment this reaches you, I ud 
adviſe you (albeit you are ſhy of receiving advice 
from me) to put yourſelf immediately into a chaiſe, 
or coach, or whatever vehicle you pleaſe, and 
forthwith come to London. No time is to be 
loft, if you with to find Lady Roſeville alive. As 
ſoon as you arrive, I crave the favour of you to 
ſend to me; and at any hour, day or night, I 
will come to you. 

« Her Ladyſhip, in her good intervals, is diſ- 


tracted to ſee you; how the came into her preſent 


condition, or where ſhe is, 'tis needleſs to mention 
at preſent. 

« The bearer has my orders to vouch for the 
truth of this letter, at leaſt that he ſaw me ſign, 
ſeal, and deliver it; further, I did not chooſe to 
entruſt him with.—In expectation of ſeeing you 
immediately, I remain, 

« Mapan, 
« Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
« Joan BanGRove.” 


> Does this appear to be his hand writing ! py 


aſked Mrs. Raby. 

cc It does; but did you ever read any thing ſo 
alarming and incoherent? I dread, left Lord 
Pompouſton ſhould be at the bottom of this,” eds Wh 

« Let me go and ſift the man.” 

Accordingly ſhe did ; but he either was, or 
pretended to be, ignorant of every thing that con- 


Louiſa 
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Louiſa terrified, yet full of doubt and per- 
plexity, knew not what to reſolve ; when Mr. 
Melcomb unexpectedly arrived, to ſee his ſiſter, 
who, upon hearing what had happened, offered 
inſtantly to attend Louiſa to London. Such an 
eſcort, relieved her from all her apprehenſions 
in regard to Lord Pompouſton ; and Mrs, Raby 
faying ſhe would be of the party, determined her 
to ſet out immediately, and ſhe diſpatched the ex- 
preſs, with this anſwer to 3 

Mrs. Raby, unwilling to hurry her children, 
left them to follow leiſurely with their ſervant; 
and, in a very ſhort time, ſhe, and Louiſa, were 
ready for tueir journey. 

They went on without ſtopping, only to change 
horſes, to London; poor Louiſa, all the while, 
figuring te herſelf a variety of diſaſters, without 
being able to conjecture which of them had be- 
fallen her mother; and in her preſent anxiety, ſhe 
ceaſed to remember every cauſe of diſpleafure the 
had given her. 

It was about nine at night whiz they got to 
Hill-Street, where Mr. Melcomb propoſed Louiſa 


ſhould ſtay, while he went in ſearch of Bangrove, 


with whom he ſecretly wiſhed to confer, on the 
myſterious appearance of things, before he ſaw her. 
In the mean while the and her friend took a little 


- refreſhment ; and two hours pafſed, which ſeemed _ 


two ages to Louiſa, before he returned, when he 
came accompanied by Bangrove. 

Louiſa ſaw by the countenance of the latter, 
that there was real cauſe of alarm, and in a faint 
voice, enquired after her mother. 

« She is alive, and that's all ;” faid he; « will 
you come and ſee her?“ 


Louiſa - 


„ 
. i 
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Louiſa inſtantly aroſe, and Mrs. Raby was pre- 
paring to follow her, but Bangrove interpoſed. 


« Your preſence, Madam, might diſtreſs Lady 


Roſeville—Mr. Melcomb may be of uſe ; there- 
fore I ſhall crave the favour of his attendance on 


Miſs Roſeville.” 


Mrs. Raby, with reluctance, conſented to ſtay 


behind; and as ſhe Had been ill all day, Louiſa 


was the more willing to go without her. A 
hackney coach was in waiting, into which ſhe 
threw herſelf, exceedingly oppreſſed with grief and 
diſmay. | ; | 

« Have you told the man to go to Portman- 
ſquare ?” ſaid ſhe, to Bangrove. 

cc No, Madam, I thought I had hinted to you, 


| that Lady Roſeville was not there; but I have 


direQed him whither to go.” 

Louiſa, unable to account for this change of 
habitation, gazed wildly at him, Not in Port- 
man- ſquare l cried ſhe, « and yet ſo dangerouſly 
Jl! where then is my mother ?“ 

Why, Madam,” ſaid Bangrove, heſitatingly, 
« why—ſhe is at a friend's houſe.” ; 

&« Lord bleſs me !” cried Louiſa, where can the 
man be carrying us ; ſurely, ſhe muſt be in a 


ſtrange part of the town?“ 


« Don't be alarmed; he is going very right.“ 
Louiſa ſaid nothing, but looked at Melcomb, 
whoſe preſence ſomewhat re- aſſured her. Preſently 
after, the aſked how long her mother had been 
ill, what her illneſs was, and who attended her. 
To all which ſhe received ſtrange unintelligi- 
ble anſwers ; and all ſhe could gather was, that 
her illneſs had been ſudden, and that ſhe did not 

want for advice. | 
Juſt 
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| Juſt before the carriage ſtopped, Bangrove ſaid, 
« you muſt not be ſurprized, Miſs Roſeville, if 
you find your mother but indifferently lodged ; but 
it is the beſt apartments the man could give her.” 

« The man could give her!” repeated Louiſa 
« what man do you mean?“ 

Why, Madam, truth will out ; the ſheriff's 
officer, is the man I ſpeak of.” 

« Gracious God!“ exclaimed Louiſa, « is my 
mother then in a ſpunging houſe ?” 

« ”Tis too true.” 

« And how could you be ſo cruel to ſuffer 
her ——” 

« How could I tell you would bail her ? you 
have already encumbered yourſelf, by taking her 
debts upon you ; beſides too, you are under age.” 

It ſhall be my affair,” cried Melcomb, © to 
bail Lady Roſeville ; ſo, my dear Madam, have no 
uneaſineſs upon that head -I wiſhed Mr. Bangrove 
not to have ſhocked you with this intelligence.“ 

« O, my poor mother!“ ſobbed Louiſa, « my 


poor mother!“ 


6 There's nothing ſo. very terrible in this, as 
you imagine ;” ſaid Bangrove, “ a worſe diſ- 
covery is yet to be made.“ 

6 Oh God! ſupport me !” cried Louiſa, « what 
further horrors have you to diſcloſe ?” 

The coach ſtopping, prevented Bangrove's an- 
ſwer; but as he handed her into the houſe, the ap- 
pearance of which alone, was ſufficient to ſhock 
her, he whiſpered, « call all your fortitude to 
your aid; you muſt expect to find your mother 
much altered.“ | 

A woman now appeared, and offering to light 
Louiſa up ſtairs, Bangrove deſired the would wait 

a mo- 


7 
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: moment, that be might prepare Lady Roſeville 


o ſee her. 

"Dering his abſence, Melcomb, in the kindeſt 
manner, attempted to ſooth and ſupport her 
ſpirits 3 ſhe felt his attentions, and wondered at 
hem ; but Melcomb was by nature gentle, though 
he had lately thought it manly, to appear the 
contrary. 

Bangrove's appearance at the aber, was a ſum- 
mons for Louifa to follow; the woman preceded 
them with a candle, up a little dirty ſtaircaſe; and 


. 


Louiſa's heart palpitated ſo violently, and her krices 


knocked together, as the aſcended, ſo much, that 
ſhe was ready to fink. 

But all that ſhe had imagined of moſt horrible, 
fell ſhort of the ſcene, which the opening door 


preſented— Lady Roſeville, or a figure that was 


ſhewn to her as ſuch (for the could not believe it 
to be her mother at firſt) was ſeated m a dirty 
green ſtuff bed, ſupported by pillows z by her maid 
Lacely on one ſide, and a great fat red-faced nurſe 
on the other :—her complexion of a dead white, 
ſprinkled with a fort of dew, and tinged with 
purple ſpots; her face ſwelled, and all her features 
diſtended ; a white froth bubbling out of her 
parched and livid mouth ; and her large eyes, red 
and glaſſy, were rolling en fide to ſide, without 
apparently diſtinguiſhing any thing ; ſhe ſeemed to 
breathe with great difficulty, and inarticulately {he 
cried out for air. 

Such was now the figure, of the once gay, and 
beautiful Lady Roſeville ! 

The windows were open, and a ruſhing. wind 
blew about the curtains, and threatened extinction 


to one miſerable tallow candle, guttering in a 
corner. 4 
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« Approach,” cried the, endeavouring to raiſe 
her voice, & andfaye your mother fromdeſtruction.“ 

This exertion was too much for her; ſhe ut- 
tered a deep groan, and ſunk, half fainting, onher 
pillow, Louiſa had thrown herſelf on her knees 
by the fide of the bed, and had ſeized her clammy 
hand; but overcome by this ſpectacle, ſhe became 
nearly as ſenſeleſs as her mother. Drops were 
given to both, and both revived. Louiſa firſt re- 
covered the power of. ſpeech, — “ would to God, 
my dear mother,” ſaid the, it was in my power 
to relieve you; but to the n alone you 
muſt look for help !” 

« What, then and me dying? Ohl curſed 
be the hour when I took that fatal draught !” 

Bangrove ſhrugged his ſhoulders. 

« What Irdught. ? has there been ſome miſtake. 
in my mother's. medicines ?“ aſked Louiſa, with 
encreaſed terror. 

« O no, no miſtake ; ; it was all my on doing, 
and I ſhall never get the better of it. My entrails 
are at this moment on fire,” 

« Surely ſhe is light headed,” whiſpered Louiſa, 
ſtarting up, and looking wildly herſelf, „ ſfend- 
inſtantly; run | fly ! get the beſt advice. Why 
was ſhe let to remain in this horrid place ?” 

« She could not be removed without the grea- 
teſt danger,” ſaid Bangrove, in a low voice, © had. 
ſhe not been detained by the writ; and an emi- 
nent phyſician left her, juſt before you came. 

„ Tell me quickly, what does he think of 
her?“ 

| © That her recovery is ſcarcely to be expected; 
and that he cannot pronounce whether the can 
bear the fatigue of a removal, till to-morrow ; he: 
will be here by eight in the morning. In the 
mean 
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mean while, he has ordered her a compoſing 


draught ; but ſhe proteſted, ſhe would not take 


it till, the had ſeen you.” 


Louiſa inſtantly had it poured out, and tenderly 
taking her mother's hand, preſſed her to take it. 

« ] will?” faid ſhe, „ if you will promiſe 
not to leave me; your preſence will protect me 
againſt horrors.” 

« Tranquillize your mind, my dear mother 
be aſſured,“ ſaid Louiſa, „I will not leave you.” 

Lady Roſeville now being ſettled for the night, 
and Louiſa placed in a greaſy arm chair by her 
bed ſide, Bangrove took his leave, charged with 
a meſſage from ber to Melcomb, to thank him for 
his trouble, and earneſtly to entreat that he,would 
go home, and relieve his ſiſter from her anxiety. 
But Melcomb could not endure the idea of deſert- 
ing his ſweet young friend, in ſuch a place, and 
ſuch a ſituation—Lady Roſeville might expire in 
the night; and then, thought he, what would 
become of her daughter, amid ſtrangers !” inſtead 
therefore of going home, he diſcharged the coach, 
and wrote a few lines to Mrs. Raby, to explain 
what had happened ; enſuring himſelf a hearty 


' welcome at the officer's houſe, by ordering a hand- 


ſome ſupper, which he ſcarcely touched ; though 
Bangrove, whom he aſked to partake of it, did 
not find his appetite in the leaſt affected by any 
melancholy impreſſion, which it might be ſup- 
poſed, his mind had received : when he retired, 
he promiſed to meet the phyſician the next 
morning. 

And Melcomb throwing himſelf into a chair, 
prepared to paſs the night in the parlour of the 
ſpunging houſe. ; R 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IT may eaſily be imagined, what a dreadful 
night poor Louiſa paſſed ; fatigued in mind and 
body; afraid of indulging any propenſity to ſleep, 
leſt her mother ſhould ſuffer by her want of 
vigilance z rouzed every ten minutes, by Lady 


Roſeville's hollow groans; ſometimes terrified by 


the wild manner in which ſhe tore open the cur- 
tain, exclaiming, « She is gone; I know ſhe is 


gone!“ Then, ſhe would with violence graſp her 


hand, and in a ſupplicating tone, entreat her to 
ſave and forgive her. 

Quce, ſhe gave a horrid ſhriek, and cried out, 
« Sir Edward is come; ſee how frightfully he 
threatens me ! O God! it is all over! I am un- 
done for ever! 

| Then turning to Louiſa, ſhe ſaid, “Don't 
leave me a ſingle moment ! your innocence is a 
ſhield, that perhaps, may even cover me.” And 

in a more collected manner, ſhe added, “ Don't 
cry; you have nothing to lament. Oh! that I 
could reflect on one good action, to chear my 
mind] but—oh !“ 

And after a deep groan, ſhe became more com- 
poſed; and towards morning, dozed a little. 

Bangrove, and the phyſician, (a humane and 


ſenſible man) were punctual to their appointment; 


the latter found Lady Roſeville a little better, and 
thought, if a lodging could be procured very near, 
ſhe might, with precaution, be tranſported thi- 
ther. 

Bangrove therefore, by Louiſa's deſire, went 
immediately to find ſome clean quiet place fit to 
receive her. In the mean while, Mr. Melcomb 
gave his bail to the ſheriff's officer, and was not a 

little 
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little amazed to hear Lady Roſeville had been ar- 


reſted at the ſuit of Sir Ralph Random! This he 


communicated to Louiſa, who was exceedingly 
ſarpriſed, when ſhe found him in the parlour, 
and learned, that he had paſled the night there. 
Such kind ittention could not fail of pleaſing and 
obliging her; however, ſhe preſſed him to go 


home, to which he conſented, promiſing to ſend - 


his fiſter to her, if ſhe was tolerably well. 


Bangrove ſoon returned, having found a lodg- . 


ing, ſuch as was wiſhed, at a little diſtance from 


the ſheriff's officer's houſe ; Louiſa herſelf ſtepped 
to ſee it, and to order the neceſſary preparations | 


to be made for, her mother's reception; and about 
an hour afterwards, Lady Roſeville was, with 
infinite difficulty, got down. ſtairs, and carried on 
a mattreſs to a coach, ſcreaming all the time, and 
adding, by her own impatience, to her ſufferings. 
No ſooner had they placed her in the carriage, 


than ſhe fell into convulſions, from which, by 


the Doctor's aſſiſtance, ſhe recovered; and than, 


attended by Mrs. Lacely and the nurſe, proceeded 


in the coach, which went at a ſnails pace to her 


new habitation, where they had leſs trouble in 


getting. her ſettled, as her apartment was on the 
ground floor. 

The Doctor waited till ſhe was in bed; ſtrongly 
recommending, that ſhe might be kept very quiet; 


and indeed, ſhe was-{o exhauſted with her late 


fatigue, that ſhe lay motionleſs, and only by her 


bard breathing, gave ſigns of life. As he was 
departing, Louiſa followed him into a parlour, 


and deſired to know * real opinion of her mo- 


ther's caſe. 


60 Why, Madam,” ſaid he, „I am ſorry 1 


can give you but very little. hopes indeed; for 
though 
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though we have contrived to blunt ſome of the 
corroſive particles of the poiſon, we could not 
ſheath them ſo entirely, as totally to deſtroy their 
malignity. Lady Roſeville's conſtitution being 
naturally ſtrong, ſhe may hold out a week, or 
poſſibly ten days; but I ſcarcely think ſhe will 
laſt ſo long, eſpecially as the turbulent ſtate in 
which I have obſerved her mind to be (excuſe, 
Madam, my freedom of ſpeech) frequentiy coun- 
teracts the compoſing medicines I give her.“ 
Louiſa, inexpreſſibly ſhocked to find that the 
hints her mother had thrown out, of having poi- 
ſoned herlelf, were founded in truth, could make 
no reply: and the Doctor retired, aſſuring her, 
that no care on his part ſhould be wanting, at 
leaſt to mitigate Lady Roſeville's ſufferings. 
Louiſa then wiſhed to hear from Bangrove, 
what he knew of this horrid ſtory ; but he preſſed 
her earneſtly to defer hearing it till the evening, 
and to take the opportunity of Lady Roſeville's 
preſent compoſed ſtate, to ſeek repoſe herſelf, 
which her looks too plainly indicated, how much 
ſhe needed. Indeed, when it is conſidered that 
ſhe had travelled day and night from Weymouth, 
and ever ſince had ſuffered all that terror, grief, 
and anxiety, could inflift; it muſt appear, that 
nothing but the fortitude of her own mind, 
could have ſupported her ſo long. She conſented 
therefore to lie down, and after a ſhort ſleep, was 
again in readineſs to attend her mother, who, 
continuing in a torpid ſtate, Louiſa was at liberty 
to receive her friend Mrs. Raby, whoſe gentle 
ſoothing, calmed her ſpirits. 8 
Bangrove returned early in the evening; and 
having adjuſted his ruffles, and ſtroaked his chin, 
C | 


began, 


— 
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began, with a very conſequential air, the deſired 
relation. 

« I fear, ladies,” ſaid he, “that my account 
will be but very imperfect ; for I have never been 

able to get from Lady Roſer ille, more than bro- 
ken hints, as the has been generally in too much 
pain, to give a circumſtantial detail of what has 
lately paſſed. 

But former tranſactions, which yon cannot be 
acquainted with, no perſon is enabled to relate ſo 
well as myſelf; for many years I have done 
buſineſs for all your ann received their rents, 
and I may ſay, polleſted their entire confidence. 

{ ſhall take things back as long ago as when 
your father, who was but eighteen, firſt ſaw your 
mcther at an afſembly at Cambridge; whither he - 
had gone to ſee his coutin Temple, (the preſent Sir 
Charles Roſeville) wich whom he was extremely 
intimate. 'Che moment he ſaw her, he fell paſ- 
ſionately in love with her; to which I have heard 
Sir Charles fay, ſhe contributed, by every allure- 
ment in her power, I need not tell you her ſuc- 
ceſs ; ſhe perſuaded your father to diſregard the 
prudent advice of his couſin, who ſaw through 
her arts; and a journey to Scotland was the con- 
ſequence. 

Y ou have doubtleſs beard, how extremely of- 


ſended his parents were with this match, which 


the - diſparity of years between the new married 
couple, gave them juſt cauſe to ſuſpect their ſon 
had been drawn into; and this ſuſpicion being 
corroborated, by the anfarourabſe account the 
heard of your mother's former condu@, added to 
her want of birth and fortune, made them for 
ſome time, refuſe him their forgiveneſs : but ”tis 
difficult to continue inexorable to an. only ſon, 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially if that ſon be heir to a title, and large | 
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« Theſe,” interrupted Louiſa, cc have nothing 


to do with parental affection.“ 


« No, madam, not poſitively ; but you will 
allow, pride has a vote on theſe occaſions; and it 
was given in favour of a reconciliation : but upon 
a condition, deemed very harſh by Mr. Temple; 
for his father inſiſted upon his executing his for- 
mer project of travelling, at leaſt a twelvemonth; 
promiſing, during his abſence, to countenance his 
wife, and to give her an allowance, fuitable to her 
ſituation as ſuch. © Lady Temple would fain have 
had her daughter-in-law reſide with her; but this 
the declined, preferring to live at a ſmall houſe, 
near Vork, with her friend, Miſs Watkyns, now 
Mrs. Dinley. | 

Soon after Mr. Temple went abroad, Mrs. 
Temple announced her pregnancy to the family. 
1 bis news gave them great joy. Lady Temple re- 


ſolved ſhe would be with your mother during her 


lymg-in ; but two months before that event was 
expected, you came into the world. Your grand- 
mother, who was always, as you know, very 
ſickly, happened at that time not to be well enough 
to undertake a long journey, ſo that the did not 
viſit your mother, till ſhe had been brought to 
bed two months. 

Mr. Temple, no ſooner heard of your birth, 
than he haſtened to England, and pailed ſome 
time, I believe, in harmony with your mother, 
on whom he fondly doated : ſhe was, however, 
on very cool terms with his parents, and his cou- 
ſin Charles; the latter ſhe never forgave, for 


having attempted to diſſuade Mr. Temple from 


marrying her : and Charles, formerly 75 fond of 
/ = hs his 
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his couſn, was become gloomy, and averſe to 
living with him, on any footing of intimacy, mere- 
ly on account of his diſlike to his wife. | 
About three years after your father's mar- 
riage, the family received a conſiderable acceſſion 
of fortune, by the death of your uncle Roſeville, 
whoſe name they took. And now a great change 
was perceived in your father's diſpoiition z from 
being remarkably-lively and good humoured; he 
grew ſplenetie, and diſſatisfied with every thing ; $ 
which the world did not ſcruple to ſay was occa- 
lioned by your mother's ill conduct. His father's 
ſudden death, which happened ſoon after his ac- 


4uiſition of the Roſeville eſtate, affected him very 


deeply 3 perhaps the more, from having ſo little 
contoiation at home; and his domeſtic unhappi- 
nels daily encrealing, he determined once more to 


go abroad, whither Doctor Sandolph accompanied 


him. Before he went, he called upon me to de- 


fire I would make his will; I aſked him, if it : | 


ſhould be made conformably to the ſettlement that 
had been made on Lady Roſeville and his child, 
Lnmediately after his father's death. 

And he anſwered, „I ſhall make no change 
in what I ſettled upon Lady Roſeville ; unhappy 
as ſhe has made me, I ſtill remember I once loved 
her; but Iſhall make no addition to her jointure; 
a decent proviſion will ſuffice. As for Louiſa,” 
and he ſighed deeply, “I am fond of the little 
thing ; and inſtead of ten thouſand pounds, I ſhall 
bequeath her my eſtate in Kent. The Roſeville 


| eſtate, you know, is entailed in the male line ;— 
Charles muſt have that; and my perſonal fortune 
will do little more than diſcharge my debts, (moſt 
of them contracted by my _ and pay a few 


legacies.” 
Af ter 
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After this, I faw poor Sir Edward no more; 
a decline, brought on by vexation, terminated in 
Flanders, his ſhort and unhappy life. 

Sir Charles Roſeville immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his property, except Cherry-dale (the 
eſtate in Kent). He had ever retained a tender 
regard for his couſin, though he had ſeen little of 
him after his marriage; nor was he on good terms 

with the Dowager Lady Roſeville ; an unfortunate 

miſunderſtanding ſubſiſted between them, not 
likely to be made up, as ſhe had, ever ſince her 
huſband's death, hved abroad ; but Sir Charles 
always mentions her with reſpect. 

I was ſurprized to find how much he was 
concerned at Sir Edward's death—l ſhould have 
thought, ſince he was to be fo conſiderable: a 
gue by it, he might eaſily have conſoled him- 
e 

« People's feelings,” ſaid Louiſa, e are more 
or leſs delicate, according to their character.“ 

« Sir Charles,” continued Bangrove, * would 

never take the leaſt notice of your mother; he 
could not even bear to hear her ſpoken of; and 1 

will not conceal from you, Madam, (excuſe my 
freedom) that he doubted much your right to the 
name of Roſeville.” 

Louiſa bluſhed ; Mrs. Raby looked diſpleaſed; 
and both recalled to mind Sir Charles Roſeville's 
odd behaviour, which tended to confirm what 
Bangrove had hinted, who proceeded as follows: 

« According to Sir Edward's laſt injunction, to 
his friend Doctor Sandolph, you were placed un- 
der your grandmother's protection; and the pre- 
ſent Lady Roſeville, being free from all cares, and 
little troubled at ber huſband's death, removed to 
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York, where ſhe paſſed ſome years in a courſe of 
uninterrupted gaiety. . 

She had no acquaintance in London, other- 
wiſe a provincial town would not have been the 
place of her reſidence ; by degrees ſhe moved in a 
larger ſphere; and about ſix years ſince, having 
formed an acquaintance with Lady Bridget Wil- 
ford, ſhe inſinuated herſelf ſo much into her lady- 
ſhip's favour, that the preſſed her to go to Lon- 
don, where ſhe promited to introduce her to "ey: 
numerous acquaintance. 

The propoſal was too agreeable to be rejected; 
and your mother took the houſe you remember, 
in Welbeck-ſtreet. I now had the honour of 
ſeeing her frequently; from that period ſhe 
conſulted me in all her affairs; and I may ſay, 
my influence over her was unbounded, till ſhe 
attracted the notice of Sir Ralph Random. He 
followed her ſo afliduouſly, that the world thought 
he meant to marry her; but that was not his 
view. He ſoon diſcovered, that it would be no 
very difficult matter to eſtabliſh a connection upon 
a much eaſter footing ; and this was infinitely 
more agreeable to I. ady Roſeville. 

Her marriage with your father, had already 
given her rank, and a competency ; but ſhe had 
tound the marriage chains too heavy, to wiſh to 
wear them a ſecond time: beſides too, ſhe hoped 
to gain ſufficient influence over the Baronet, to 
procure herſelf every douceur ſhe deſired, without 
parting with her liberty. But in this ſhe was 
greatly miſtaken z Sir Ralph is by nature tyran- 
nical, and penurious; and though he has at times 
{hewn a contrary diſpoſition in his conduct towards 
ker, it has never been without doing violence to 


himſelf, 


1 


himſelf, and merely from an apprehenſion of her 
breaking entirely with him. 

Habit rendered her neceſſary to his happineſs ; 
—and the impoſſibility of exiiting without an at- 
tachment, added to his being ſometimes con veni- 
ent to her in pecuniary affairs, rendered him as 
eſſential to her's. 

Such was the fituation of things, when you 
came from abroad. I paſs over (for you are al- 
ready acquainted with thoſe) all the manzuvres, 
that were made to obtain the care of your perſon, 
and proceed to tell you, (what I long lince ſuſpect- 
ed) that in a ſecret treaty between Lady Roſeville, 
and Lord Pompouſton, concluded very foan after 
your arrival, it was ſtipulated, that on the day of 
your marriage with him, he ſhonld take up a 
bond which he had given Sir Ralph for one thou- 
ſand pounds ; and his Lordihip, moreover pro- 
miſed, that he would mate her quite eaſy in her 
affairs. | 

Sir Ralph, why was informed of this agree- 


ment, though he mortally hates Lord Pompoulton, 
became intereſted in his ſucceſs ; becauſe he def- 


paired of recovering his money by any other means; 
hence aroſe all the perſecutions you endured. 

Your mother herſelf was deceived, in regard ta 
Lord Pompouſton's wealth: his rental indeed, 
is very large, but he has deeply involved his eſtate, 
and has long been in the Jews hands. Lady 
Bridget Wilford, who has a blind partiality for 
him, would naturally have wiſhed him to marry 
his couſin, had ſhe not been poor : your fortune, 
Miſs Roſeville, is far inferior to what ſhe could 
have deſired, but as you have ready money, and 
as her nephew was really enamoured with you, 
ſhe joined in the confederacy. 
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Sir Ralph ſeeing your repugnance to this deſired 
match, apprehended it would not take place; and 
inſenſibly grew out of humour. He ſaw too, that 
Lady Roſeville daily launched forth into freſh 
extravagances, and totally diſregarded his repre- 
ſentations. Several times he was on the point of 
breaking with her entirely, but ſtill the found 
means to pacify him, and after ſome violent 
ſcenes, things went on in their old courſe. 

During Lady Roſeville's abode at Stretely, ſhe 
made Sir Ralph underſtand the neceſſity of an ap- 
parent rupture, the better to accompliſh their end; 
for having met Lord Pompouſton at L. Caſtle, 
ſhe had renewed her treaty with him, which ſe- 
veral circumſtances before ſhe left town, had 
made them deſpair of bringing to a concluſion ; 
but now ſhe had conſented to a meaſure which his 
Lordthip had propoſed, and to enſure it ſucceſs, 
ſhe thought it of the utmoſt importance to con- 
ciliate your affection, and not to give you umbrage 
by receiving Sir Ralph's viſits. W 5 
Thus ſhe put you entirely off your guard; and 
every thing went on very ſmoothly, *till Mrs. 


Dinley's unexpected arrival ſomewhat diſcom- 


poſed her. This lady had been the confidante of 
the intrigues of her youth ; they had been the 
deareſt of friends at Cambridge, and ſhe dreaded 
the communications ſhe might make. 


Soon after, by your eſcaping from Lord Pom- 


pouſton, and withdrawing yourſelf out of her 


reach, ſhe was diſappointed of all the favourite 
ichemes of her heart; nor did ſhe receive the con- 
ſolation ſhe expected from Sir Ralph, to whom ſhe 
immediately imparted what had happened; for 


ſeveral days elapſed, before he ſent her any an- 


iwer. At laſt a very angry letter came from him, 
| with 
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with a ſharp rebuke, at her having expoſed her- 
ſelf fo unbecomingly in the affair of the elopement; 
and a requeſt that ſhe would without delay take up 
her bond for the thouſand pounds he had lent 
her, as he had immediate occaſion for that ſum. 

The very moment the had read this letter, ſhe 
ordered her carriage, and ſet out in a violent rage 
for Richmond Green; where Sir Ralph had taken 
a houſe for the ſummer. He was denied to her 
but ſhe declared ſhe would herſelf ſee whether he 
was out, or not; and forcing her way into the 
parlour, ſhe found Sir Ralph: with a fine ſhewy 
woman, taking their coffee ſociably together. 
This ſight added to her fury; ſac broke out into 
very violent language, and the lady, who perhaps 
had often heard the like, ſhewed herſelf expert at 
reſenting it; for catching up a cup of hot coffee, 
ſhe threw it in Lady Roſeville's face. 

Sir Ralph, probably thinking that his female 
friends, were quite equal to the taſk of ſettling 
their own quarrel, prudently ſlipped away, while 
Lady Roſeville was employed in wiping her face 
and neck; who no ſooner perceived his flight, 
than ſhe kurried after him, without venturing to 
provoke her antagoniſt further; but finding her 
ſearch after Sir Ralph fruitleſs, ſhe returned, 
burſting with rage and reſentment to Portman- 


_ {quare. 


The next morning as ſhe was Repping into her 
carriage with an intention of coming to Lincoln's- 
Inn, to complain to me of her grievances, which 
ſhe never Failed to do when any thing went wrong, 
though ſhe neglected and treated me very haughti- 
ly at other times; juſt then, as ſhe was coming to 
me, two ill- looking fellows produced a writ againſt 
her, at the ſuit of her old friend Sir Ralph Ran- 
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dom. At S:ſt, the loudly exclaimed againſt his 
treachery, and proteſted ſhe would not {tir ; but 
finding the men not to be moved by prayers or 


menaces, ſhe became quiet and ſullen; and with 


apparent compoſure, only deſired ſhe might be 
iuftcred to ſtep to her apartment to fetch ſome 
papers of conſequence z the bailiff, ſhe ſaid, was 
welcome to accompany her : accordingly this fa- 
vour was granted; ſhe was ſeen to dart towards 
the mantle piece, and to drink up the contents of 
a phil — . 
2 My God !” exclaimed Louiſa, “ what was 
it? 
«I underſtand, Madam,” anſwered Bangrove, 
« that it was a fre of lotion, ſhe uſed for her 
complexion; probably compoſed (as the phyſicians 
think) chiefly of white lead : the bailiff however, 
naturally ſuppoſed it was ſome cordial ſhe had 
taken; and as ſoon as the had got her papers, ſhe 
ſuffered herfelf to be put into a hackney coach, 
and carried to the Sheriff's Officer's houſe. All 
at once, while they were on their way, ſhe clapped 
her hands together, and ſtaring AT. exclaimed, 
« Oh God! what have 1 done! O Sir, I am 
poiſoned !” | 
The bailiff ſuſpecting this was ſome trick to get 
away, careleſsly ſaid, „he warranted her Lady- 
{hip had taken nothing, but what was very good; 


he could have wiſhed the had ſpared him a drop. * 


Lady Roſeville, who now moſt heartily re- 


pented her raſh action, which ſhe has ſince ſaid, 


the violence of her deſpair, and her rage againſt 
Sir Ralph, had impelled her to commit, —perſiſted 
in ſaying, ſhe was poiſoned, and called vehement- 
ly for help. Indeed, ſhe looked ſo dreadfully, 
that the Bailiff began to be ſomewhat alarmed, till 


he 
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be had ſettled in his own mind, that the was gone 
mad. 

In this condition, ſhe arrived at Mr. Grant's 
houſe ; and the violent ſickneſs and cold ſweat 
which trickled down her face, plainly proved that 
ſhe was very ill; however, it was ſome time before 
ſhe could make the people of the houſe underſtand 
what the had done; but her agonies which en- 
creaſed every inſtant, obliged them to ſend for a 
phyſician,. and at the ſame time, by her deſire, 
they informed me of what had happened. 

I went directly to Lady Roſeville, and found 
her in a deplorable condition. Part of what I 
have related, I gathered from ſome letters ſhe gave 
me to read, and the reſt from. herſcit, when the 
was able to ſpeak. 

I loſt no time in ſending an expreſs to you, 
Miſs Roſeville z and I ſent tor Mrs. Lacely to 
wait upon her lady. Then I went to Portman- 
{quare, where I found every thing in ſad confi:- 
ſion, and an execution in the houſe ; for Lady 
Roſeville had not been ſincere in the diſcloſure of 
her debts. I contrived however, to fave your 
effects, Madam, from plunder; they are ſafe. 

Thus, Madam, I have given you, to the beſt of 
my abilities, a true and faithful narration of this 
tragical event; produced intirely by the indul- 
2 of criminal paſſions; for Lady Roſeville's 

ortune, and ſituation in life were ſuch, that ſhe 
might have been as happy as reſpe <ctable. 

If I have been betrayed into too great a free- 
dom of ſpeech, in the courſe of this detail, I crave 
your pardon, Madam; aſſuring you I meant no. 
harm, for there is no lady living, whom I * 


ſo much as yourſelf.” 
Leuiſa 


| * 
* 


Louiſa ſaid, that unfortunately circumſtances 
had been fach,. az to render it neceſſary in ſome 
egree to dil) penſewith delicacy, but that ſhe hoped 
he would conceal from the world what had hap- 
pened, and, if poffible, ſave her motlier's fame 
trom diſgrace. She then gracefully thanked him 
for his attentions to her mother and ſelf; and re- 
tired with Mrs. Raby, quite ſick at heart, owin 


to the painful ſenſatjons the had endured during 
this recital. 
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LA D Y Roſeville's diſorder now ſeemed to 
take a different turn; ſhe was become more calm, 
but ſhe ſaffered in every limb with cramp and 
convulſive ſpaſms 3 ſhe dozed perpetually, but 
ſeemed not refreſhed; loathed all food, and when 


he ſpoke, it was generally in an incoherent man- 


ner. The phyſician ſaid the might laſt ſome 
days in this way. . 

Louiſa, to be ready at all times to attend her 
mother, had a mattreſs ſpread on the floor in her 
chamber; and except during a ſhort viſit which 
ſhe received every morning from Mrs. Raby, for 
three days and nights ſhe never left her chamber. 
But her -health Rfered from her confinement, 


and ſtill more from her anxiety. 


The poſt now brought her a letter from Doc- 


tor Sandolph, which had followed her from 


Weymouth. 


The good old man, who at the time he wrote 
to her, knew nothing of her preſent-melancholy 
fituation, began his letter, by congratulating her 
on her eſcape from Lord Pompouſton, whoſe baſe 
conduct he mentioned with abhorrence. He was 
rather leſs ſevere in his animadverſions on Lad 
Roſeville, out of delicacy to Louiſa j but he quite 
approved of her reſolution never to return home, 
and advifed her to continue with her amiable 
friend, Mrs. Raby, *till he could find an eligible 
reſidence for her. He lamented, that a ſevere 
fit of the gout, which had ſeized him immedi- 
ately after his return from Wales, prevented his 
attending her at Weymouth ; and added, “ tho? 


I can- 
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I cannot have the happineſs of ſeeing my dear 
child at preſent, at leaft I have the comfort of 
viewing her reſemblance. My mece, who hes 
really a great genius for painting, has contrived, 


from memory, to produce a moit beautiful por- 


trait of you. The Duke, and Lord William, 
are paying great court to her, to do a copy of it 
for them, particularly the latter, who, but for 
one circumſtance, would be in love with you; 
but nobody, without your permifiion, thall have 
a picture of you, excepting myſelf.“ 

This letter darted a ray of light into Louiſes 
mind, and convinced her the had wronged Lore 
Danefield. She now found a key to thoſe c- 
preſtions, which had fo ſeverely chagrined her, 
in the ſcrap of the letter the had found at Mrs. 
Stanford's, and could no longer doubt that Lord 
William was the writer of it. 

In the evening, while the was mufing over 
Doctor Sandolph's letter, ſne received a note from 
Mrs. Raby, excuſing herſelf, on account of a vio- 
- lent cold, for not having called upon her that day, 
and earneſtly preſſing her, if Lady Roſeville was 
tolerably compoſed, to go out for an hour to take 
the air, for which purpoſe the- had ſent her car- 
rikge.:. 

Louiſa, who ed to juſtify Lord Daneſield 
to her friend, thought, as Lady Roſeville was 
alleep, the might 1 venture to abſent herſelf from 
home a ſhort time, and ſtepping into the carriage, 
ordered the ſervant to drive to Hill-ſtreet. Mrs. 
Raby had no difficulty in believing that” Lord 
Danfield had not been unfaithful to her friend, 
who, ſhe imagined, poſſeſſed ſufficient merit to 
fix any heart; and ſhe did not doubt being able 
very ſpeedily to remove his jealous fuſpicions the 


— 
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firſt time ſhe ſhould ſee him : the hurry and con- 
fuſion, in which ſhe had been of late, had not 
made her unmindful of Louiſa's concerns; and 
ſhe had ſent to Lord Danefield to acquaint him 
ſhe was in town; but from Mrs. Stanford ſhe 
learned, that he was gone into the country for a 
few days, ſo ſhe was obliged to poſtpone her ex- 

planation 'till his return. | 

Louiſa, always uneaſy about her mother, ſtaid 
a very little while in Hill-ſtreet z and having no 
ſcruple of calling upon Mrs. Stanford, fince Lord 
Danefield was abſent, ſhe thought the would, in 
her Way home, juſt ſtop at her door, that ſhe 
might not appear quite negligent of a perſon 
who had been ſo kind to her. | 

It was near duſk when the carriage ſtopped at 
Mrs. Stanford's door; but there was ſufficient 
light for her to diſtinguiſh the fine figure of a 
gentleman, who ſeemed juſt to have alighted 
from his horſe, and had the knocker in his hand, 
when, upon ſeeing a ſervant advance towards the 
door, he turned round, and difcovered to Louiſa 
a form, ſeldom abſent from her thoughts, that 
of Lord Danefield himſelf! 

He recognized her at the ſame moment, his 
firſt impulſe ſeemed to be to fly towards her, but 
a ſecond thought probabl; checked him, for he 
only bowed very gravely. Louiſa, ſcarcely know- 
ing what ſhe did, bowed in her turn. The door 
nal ſhut. 

Lord Daneficld, ſomewhat recovered from his 
firſt ſurprize, had leifure to caſt ſome glances to- 
wards the carriage; and perceiving how extremely 
pale and wan Louiſa looked, every ſentiment gave 
way to apprehenſion. Are you ill, Miſs Raſe- 
ville?“ ſaid he, _— near to the coach door. 
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« Not very well, = Lord,” and a tea: ſtood 
in her eye. 

« Good God | what is the matter ? Has any 
misfortune bef. llen you?“ 

« Why ſhould your Lorup enquire? No- 
thing that concerns me, can be intereſting to 
vou. | 

« Not intereſting to me /” 

A maid at that inſtant opened the door, and ſaid 
her miſtreſs was gone out. Lord Danefield had 
been too much affected by Louiſa's laſt words, to 
attend to any thing elſe z he had opened the 
coach door, and was letting down the ſtep,-to 
hand her out, when the interrupted him, 

cc Mrs. Stanford, Lord Danefield, is not at 
home.” 

« How unlucky ;” cried * clapping his hand 
to his forehead, « this moment might have 
brought eaſe to my t tortured mind. Let me at- 
tend you home.“ 

« That cannot be, my 1 1 
c When, and where then, will you ſee me * 5 
ſaid he, eagerly. - 

„Alas! my Lord, I know not; 3 I have no ha- 
bitation fit to receive you in; am in a ſmall lodg- 
ing with my mother, who, 1 fear, is dying.“ 

% And where, dear Louiſa,” cried Lord Dane- 
field, quite melted into love and pityz z 6 where 
is this lodging?“ 

« On Holborn Hill.” 

„ Good God! what a place; What can oc- 
caſion her being there? You diſtract me with 
apprehenſions. And are you now going home?“ 

“ This inſtant.” 

O Louiſa, dear Louiſa, I muſt ſee you; I 
fear I have been reply to blame.” 
« I muſt 
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« T muſt haſten home. We have both been 
to blame, but at preſent I muſt bid you adieu.” 


This converſation appeared to Louiſa like a 


dream; but it was fo ſoothing to her heart, that 


ſhe could have wiſhed never to have awaked. 
again; and Lady Roſeville paſling a very quiet 


night, Louiſa herſelf reſted better than uſual. 
Early next morning, the was told ſomebody 

wiſhed to ſpeak with her, and ſhe found Lord 

Danefield in the parlour ; immediately after he 


had parted from her the preceding night, he haſ- 


tened to ſee Mrs. Raby, and received from her 
ſuch a thorough explanation of all that had cre- 
ated a miſunderſtanding between him and Louiſa, 
that he felt nothing but compunction for his own 
behaviour, and exceſſive ſorrow that ſhe had been 
expoſed to ſuch ſhocking ſcenes as thoſe Mrs. 
Raby deſcribed. , Before the had been thus ex- 
plicit with him, ſhe had exacted his ſolemn pro- 
miſe, that whatever he might hear, he ſhould 
not fancy himſelf obliged to become Louiſa's 
champion ; but in 'her recital, Mrs. Raby took 
care to ſoften ſome circumſtances relative to Lord 
Pompouſton's conduct at Weymouth, leſt he 
ſhould forget his promiſe. | 

Lord Danefield's indignation did indeed run 
very high ; but the affurance he received of Loui- 
ſa's tender attachment to him, made every angry 
paſſion ſubſide into joy and tranſport. He would 
have gone that very evening to have ſeen Louiſa, 
had not Mrs. Raby prevented him. But nothing 
could hinder his going to her very early the fol- 
lowing morning; and as ſoon as ſhe appeared, 


he bent one knee, and ſeizing her hand, „ can 


you,” cried he, „ beloved Louiſa, forgive my 
| hor- 
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horrible injuſtice ? I bave ſeen Mrs. Raby ; 1 


need add no more; indeed I am truly grieved, 


and aſhamed to think, that I ſhould have contri- 
buted to the ſufferings of an angel, for ſuch your 
fortitude, on the moſt trying occaſions, entitles. 
you to be called.” 

« You muft not be ſevere upon yourſelf, Lord 
Danefield,” ſaid ſhe, “ I too have been unjuſt, 
and perhaps have leſs to ſay in my excuſe. But 
if you feel like me, all that we have ſuffered from 
our abſurd ſuſpicions, is made up to us, by the 
ſatisfaction we mutually find in this moment, of 


reſtored confidence.“ 


Lord Danefield confeſſed this was true; and a 
very tender converſation enſued. In talking over 
what had paſſed, he obſerved, that after having 
obtained Lord Melvern's conſent (given, he own- 
ed, with reluctance) to act as he pleaſed, ſhe muſt 


he 
and heard his rival brag of her kindneſs! 

It was natural beth parties ſhould be eager to 
have the myſtery of the letters Lord Danefield 
{aid he had written, cleared up; and Louiſa wiſh- 
ing to know how he had obtained Lord Melvern's 
conſent, he gave the following aecount of what 
had paſſed, ſubſequent to the time he had left her 
at Stretley. | 

He faid, that on his return to Melvern, he 
found Lord Melvern ſo ill, that it was impoſſible 
to think of ſpeaking to him on the buſineſs he 


had ſo much at heart; and after waiting a couple 


of days, without finding one favourable moment, 
he had written to her to inform her of this. 
Which letter never reached me,” ſaid Loui- 


ſa, interrupting him. 


« It 


or: aa what his agonies muſt have been, when. 
found (as he thought) all his hopes blaſted, 
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« Tt was certainly ſtopped by Lady Roſeville,” 


ſaid Lord Danefield; *“ however, you may ima- 


gine that I was not a little mortified at not hear- 
ing from you.“ 

He then ſaid, in continuation, that the phyſi- 
cians having adviſed Lord Melvern, to go to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, his Lordſhip ſet out for that place, 


and he came to town to mount guard, with a re- 


ſolution of following Lord Melvern. No letter 
coming from Louiſa, and the moſt alarming ac- 
counts arriving of the increaſe of Lord Melvern's 
diſorder, he grew quite wretched ; and the day 
before he left London (for he had delayed his 
journey from day to * hoping ſtill he ſhould 
hear from her) he thought he would call at Lady 
Roſeville's houſe, and enquire whether the family 
was ſtill at Stretley; but to his ſurprize, he ſaw 


Lady Roſeville juſt alighting from her carriage. 


He thought he obſerved that ſhe coloured at ſight 
of him, but quickly recovering herſelf, ſhe faid, 

with a ſmiling air, « the perſon for whom I ſuf. 
+ pect this viſit was intended, is not here; I left 
her in Shropſhire, being come to town only for a 
few days;” and pcrceiving that out of civility, 
he ſeemed inclined to follow her, ſhe ſaid, 

« I don't aſk your Lordſhip to come, as I am 
going to dreſs in great haſte, to be ready to ac- 
company a party to dine in the country.“ 

« Good Good!” cried Louiſa, « wby I muſt 
have been at that time in her houſe l- 

Lord Danefield continued, “ not having the 
. leaſt ſuſpicion that Lady Roſeville had deceived 
me, I wrote to you again, directing my lettter as 
before, to Stretley, and then I haſtened to Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; where I had the comfort of finding 
Lord Melvern in a very fair way of recovery. 

I imme- 
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I immediately made a candid diſcloſure of the 
ſtate of my heart, aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
that though I could not in honour pretend to 
Lady Almeria's hand, my affections being devot- 
ed to another, yet fach was my reſpect for aim, 
that nothing ſliould induce me to form any con- 
nection, which he did not approve of: but that 
I thought, juſt and diſcerning as I knew him to 
be, that the merit of the object I adored was 
fuch, as could not fail of obtaining his ſanction 
to an union, on which my happineſs depended. * 
Lord Melvern looked chagrined, but ſaid, that 
whatever diſappointment he might feel on this 


occaſion, he was ſenſible he had no right to con- 


troul me; that ſince I had. not been able to beſtow 
my affections on his daughter, he muſt confeſs, 
- our union could not have made thoſe objects moſt 
dear to him, happy in each other; that he was 
glad in an affair of ſuch conſequence as an eſtab- 


liſhment for life, I had not been guided merely 


by paſſion; as he had heard you had great merit, 
and that he rejoiced the lady I had choſen was 
deſcended from a very ancient honourable family, 
adhering to his opinion, that fortune was leſs to 
be conſidered than blood. But, added he, „ tis 
lucky that here there is fortune likewiſe ; for you 
* e, Tam ſorry to fay, but too much occaſion 
or it.” 


Then aſſuring me, that I had been perfectly 


right in believing he never would with-hold his 


conſent to any meaſure wherein my happineſs was 


concerned, he begged leave, he faid, to remind 


me, that ſome little delicacy being due to Lady 
Almeria, he could wiſh that my marriage were 
not concluded *rill I came of age, which would be 
in a a very few months, and in the mean while not 


to 


E 


to ſuffer it to be ſpoken of, as it would have a 
better appearance to the world, that the objection 
to the union projected for me with Lady Alme- 
ria, ſhould ſeem to originate with her. He then 
added, that every thing in his power ſhould be 
done, to ſettle to my ſatisfaction the pecuniary 
affairs between us. | ® 

You may believe, my dear Louiſa,” continued 
Lord Danefield, „ that it was not without the 
greateſt reluctance I could conſent to poſtpone 
my happineſs a moment, much leſs three or four 
months. However I could not refuſe to concede 
to my eſtimable friend's wiſhes. 

And having thus ſettled this intereſting buſi- 
neſs, and avoided an explanation with Lady Al- 
meria, which muſt have been very awkward to us 
both, her father himſelf undertaking it, after a 
very ſhort ſtay at Aix-la- Chapelle, I returned to 
London, impatient to throw myſelf at your feet. 
There, I learned from my ſiſter, that you and 
Lady Roſeville were ſeparated; that ſhe had 
had the happineſs of your company for near a 


week, and that you were gone to Mrs. Raby at 


Weymouth. 

I ſtaid only one night in town, fo eager was I 
to ſee you, though rather piqued at your never 
writing to me. 


I will paſs over the ſcene at Weymouth ; the 


remembrance of it fills me with anger againſt my- 
ſelf. When I got back to London, my ſiſter ſee- 
ing me in a ſtate bordering on diſtraction, pre- 
vailed on me to reveal the cauſe to her. She 
ſeemed extremely ſurprized when I told her the 
good underſtanding between you and Lord Pom- 
pouſton, Some expreſſions eſcaped her, which 
excited my curioſity, and finding I would be ſa- 

DER, | tisfied, 
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tisfied, ſhe owned that —_ could amaze her 
more than this circumſtance, after what ſhe knew 
had recently paſſed ; and then ſhe told me of 
Lord Pompouſton's abominable attempt to carry 
you to Scotland. I had a great mind to have 
returned to Weymouth to have ſeen him once 


more; but I forbore, out of reſpect to you, who 


ſeemed to have entirely forgiven him. 

Mrs. Stanford, however, was ſtill convinced, 
that you did not mean to mary him; and ſhe ſug- 
geſted the notion, that Lady Roſe-ille, who had 
taken fuch unworthy methods to promote an 
union between you and that vile man, had not 
thought it expedient that any of my letters ſhould 
reach you. 5 

This indeed I began myſelf to think; but I 
retained my ſuſpicions, that Lord Pompouſton 
had at laſt conciliated your affection, and in this 


frame of mind, I had the audacity to write a very 


angry letter to you 5 


ere Lord Danefield was interrupted by a meſ- 
ſage from Lady Roſeville to Louiſa, deſiring to 
ſee her inſtantly; and the latter excuſing berſelf 
from returning to him again that morning, he 
departed, after a tender farewell, aſſuring her, 
that he hoped the following day to receive a poſi- 
tive promiſe from her, that ſhe would bleſs him 
with her hand, the very day after he thould come 
of age. . i 8 
There were two ſubjects on which Louiſa 
wiſhed to confer with her mother. One was, 
to prevail upon her to ſuffer a clergyman to come 
and read prayers to her. The other, to unfold 
to her the proſpect ſhe had of being united to an 
amiable man; not doubting, but that as Lady 
Roſeville really thought herſelf dying, _ had 
a ; ewn 


|: aq 1 


' ſhewn ſome affection for her ſince her illneſs, it 
would afford her great comtort to know that ſhe 
would not be left unprotected. 

At the firſt mention of prayers, Lady Roſe- 
ville exclaimed, pray · don't teaze me. I ne- 
glected praying when I was well and happy—and 
now—No, I can't think of it.” 

Louiſa ventured however to re-urge her re- 
queſt, telling her that repentance, and a hearty 

inclination to do right, would, ſhe kumbly hoped, 
procure from a merciful God, pardon for paſt | 
omiſſions. 

„ Omiffions ! ſay rather commiſſions !” cried 
Lady Roſeville 3 “ but *tis-too late to repent now, 
and this ſubject only renews the horrors of my 
mind,” 

« And what, my dear mother, could compoſe 
your mind ſo well, as the converſation of ſome 
pious ſenfible divine 2” 

« No more. Oh! for one moment of peace 

bere l cried the, laying her hand on her breaſt. 

Louiſa, inexpreſiibly ſhocked, continued ſilent 
ſome time; at laſt, however, ſhe hinted that 
ſhe had ſeen Lord Danefield, whoſe intended 
marriage being broken off, he had made her 
propoſals, which, ſhe hoped, would meet with 
her approbation. 

« My approbation was not aſked,” faid ſhe, 
« when firſt he propoſed to you; I am not igno- 
rant of that tranſaction. My death will ſoon en- 
able you to follow your own inclinations ; had 
you ſhewn more complaiſance to mine, I ſhould 
not now have been in this miſerable condition.” 

Louiſa, ſecretly diſguſted at her indelicacy, in 
recurring to a ſubject, in which ſhe had acted fo 
culpable a part, only took notice of the firſt * 
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of this ſpeech, forbearing to mortify = by « en- 
quiring how ſhe had gained her intelligence; and 
ſaid, t hat it was true, Lord Danefield had menti- 
oned to her, in Shropſhire, his wiſh of beinguni- 
ted to her; but that ſhe had rendered Lord Mel- 
vern's conſent a previous condition to granting 
her's; and that ſhe had deferred communicating 
this matter, *till ſhe knew Lord Melvern's ſenti- 
ments; never, however, intending to be defici- 
ent in the duty and reſpect due to her—and then 
ſhe timidly aſked, whether ſhe would allow Lord 
Danefield to ſee her for a moment. - 

c No,” cried ſhe angrily, cc not for an inſtant ; 
] never liked that man.” 

Louiſa, vexed and afflited, refrained from 
attempting to mollify a diſpoſition, which even 
on the brink of the grave, retained its wonted 
bad propenſities. 

The truth was, Lady Roſeville having, in fact, 
intercepted Lord Danefield's letters (which were 
found among her papers) and told him a poſitive 
lie, was aſhamed to ſee him; not poſſeſſing that 
oreatneſs of mind, which prompts many to con- 
feſs, and atone Si their errors. 


. CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN the morning, Louiſa finding her mother as 
well as ſhe had been the preceding evening, did not 
ſend to forbid Lord Danefield's viſit. He arrived 
juſt as ſhe was ſitting down to breakfaſt. His 
countenance . beamed _ with tenderneſs—« Ah, 
my Louiſa,” cried he, after the firſt ſalutation 
« how could I wound your gentle heart, by ſend- 


ing you that vile letter? I do aſſure you, no 
| ſooner was it gone paſt recall, than I repented 


having ſent it; nor can you conceive a being more 
wretched than I was from that time, till I met 
you at my ſiſter's door. I was then juſt returned 
from the country, whither I flew to try to dit- 
ſipate my chagrin ; but I could not fly from my- 
ſelf—think then, what I muſt have felt, when 


chance brought you before me, pale, dejected, 


and intereſting beyond deſcription. 

Now, my beloved, I claim your promiſe to un- 
fold to me, all that you have thought of your 
Danefield.” 

Louiſa, unacquainted with coquetry tender, 
delicate, and generous in her ſentiments, now 
that all obſtacles and jealouſies were removed, 
frankly avowed to Lord Danefield, the partiality 
ſhe had ſo long felt in his favour, 

Enraptured by a confeflion ſo delicious to a 
lover, he had fallen on one knee before her ; and 
while he ardently preſſed her hand to his lips, 
entreated her to promiſe, that nothing ſhoutd 
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prevent their nnion ; and that from that moment, 
he might be allowed to conſider her as his wife 
elect. 

Louiſa was juſt going to give him this ſatis- 
faction, when the door bounced open, and Mrs, 
Dinley appeared. Nothing could be more mal a 
propos than her arrival—Loviſa, bluſhing deeply, 
and vexed to be thus ſurprized, ſtood motionleſs ; 
and Lord Danefield (who had quickly got upon 
his legs) was ſo provoked at this woman's intru- 
ſion, that he advanced a few paces towards her, 
with a fierceneſs of aſpect, that brought Louiſa 
to her recollection, and courtſeying formally, 
ſhe deſired her to be ſeated. 

Mrs. Dinley, who was naturally quick ſighted, 

ceived the was a very unwelcome viſitor. Louiſa 
indeed, had taken no great fancy to her before; 
and Bangrove' o en. had not raiſed her in 


her eſteem. 


Mrs. Dinley ſaid, the was juſt arrived in town; 
whither ſhe had come on hearing of her poor 
friend's illneſs, whom ſhe defired to fee imme- 
diately. 

Louifa offering to prepare Lady Roſeville for 
her viſit, Lord Danefield judged it prudent to 


Lonifa, no ſooner mentioned Mrs. Dinley's 
arrival, than her mother exclaimed with a very 
diſturbed air, „ Good God! what can bring 
her, and at this moment too?“ when pauſing, 
cc tell her I can't ſee her; indeed I can't.“ 

ce O, no; I don't know what to do—ſhe muſt 
not be affronted tell her I am very r 
perhaps I ought—no, no; I can't.“ 
At laſt, aſter a painful conflict with herſelf, 
and wavering in this manner for a quarter of an 
hour, 
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hour, ſhe ordered her to be admitted, and ſaid, 
ſhe muſt ſpeak with her alone. | 

The converſation laſted fo long, that Louiſa 
became extremely uneaſy on her mother's ac- 
count, who ſhe appachended, would be quite 
wearied out: while ſhe was debating with herſelf, 
whether ſhe ought not to interrupt it, the was 
ſummoned, and found Lady Roſeville juſt com- 
ing out of a fit, and ſo viſibly altered for the 
worſe in her looks, as to alarm her exceedingly, 
She was going out, to give orders for the phyſi- 


cian to be ſent for, when Mrs. Dinley, who 


ſeemed likewiſe to have been affected, ſtopped 
her. „Stay, Miſs Roſeville,” ſaid ſhe, « I am 
charged to make a very diſagreeable diſcovery to 
you; but Lady Roſeville is at laſt convinced, 
that her _—_ will be lighter, when ſhe is no 
longer conſcious of an impoſition.” | 

Louiſa trembled; ſhe opened her mouth, as 
if to ſpeak ; her hands were involuntarily raiſed, 
and ſhe waited in ſilent horror, for Mrs. Dinley 


do continue, 


« Be not ſhocked, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, © tho? 
you are not Sir Edward Roſeville's daughter, you 
owe your birth to a man of high rank; who, 
wete he now alive, would, upon hearing he had 
ſuch a daughter, traverſe half the globe, to fold 
you to his breaſt; he was the moſt gentle and 
tender of mankind.” 

« Almighty God!” cried Louiſa, „“ what is it 
I hear ? 0 haſten to relieve me from this cruel 
ſuſpence—was Prince Ormanzeff my father ?” 

At the ſound of this name, Lady Roſeville 
uttered a faint, ſcream. „ Too ſure he was,” 
cried ſhe, cruel wretch that I was! Ah! Or- 
manzoff 9 Ormanzeff” and heaving a 
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dreadful groan, ſhe appeared for a few moments 


convulſed, with excruciating agonies ; and theſe 


all at once ſubſiding, her eyes cloſed, never to 
open more. 

Louiſa, who had been trying to give her 28 
relief, finding none could be given, overcome 
with grief and horror, ſunk down in a deep ſwoon 
oy the ſide of the bed. 

Mrs. Dinley, having cited; ſome aſſiſtance, 


vottecyed her to the adjoining room, where, with 


proper aſſiſtance, after ſome time, ſhe recovered. 

Mrs. Raby, who, in the interim, had arrived, 
infiſted upon her immediate removal from this 
fad ſcene. 

« Ah! no,” cried T:ouifa mournfully, “ no; 
would you have me neglect the laſt ſad duties 
due to my unfortunate mother? 

Mrs. Dinley aflured her, that ſhe would un- 
dertake to perform them, „ Nothing that is 
proper, ſhall be omitted ;” "faid ſhe. „ Do, Miſs 
Rofeville, pray be perſuaded to let that taſk de- 
volve upon me?“ 

_ « Roſeville ! do you ſtill call me: py eagerly ex- 
claimed Louiſa, cc that name henceforth cannot 
belong to me.“ 

Mrs. Raby, who was ignorant of the late dif 


covery, apprehending her friend's intellects were 


affected, conjured her, if ſhe had the leaſt regard 
for her, not to refuſe accompanying her home; 
reminding her, that ſhe could be no longer of 
any uſe to her mother, and to ftay * could 
only injure her health. 

Louiſa, without ſeeming to attend to hier, fat 
filent, with her eyes ſtupidly fixed on the ground. 

Mrs. Raby, finding nothing ſhe could urge, 
produced the leaſt change in her friend, whit ered 
in 
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in her ear, © my dear Louiſa, if you. don't mind 
diſtreſſing your poor Emily, at leaſt, for Dane- 


field's ſake, do not refuſe to take care of your- 


ſelfz” gently endeavouring to make her riſe. 


« Daneticld !” cried Louiſa, as it ſuddenly - 


awaking from. a deep fleep. © Danefield ! Oh 
God!“ and the put her hand before her eyes; 


and her breaſt heaving violently, at length the ' 
burſt into tears. Mrs. Raby did not attempt to 
ſtop them, but when the firſt effuſion was paſt, 


ſhe again urged her departure, to which Louiſa 
conſented, not having ſpirits: to argue on the pro- 
priety of her ſtay. 

Juſt as they were leaving the room, Lord Dane- 
field, who had loitered in the neighbourhood, im- 
patient to ſee Louiſa again, and to hear her finally 
ſettle his fate, finding the door of the houſe open, 
Mrs. Raby's ſervants ſtanding by, waiting for their 


lady, walked ſtrait into the parlour; and imme- 


diately gueſſed, by the confuſion he obſerved, that 

Lady Roſeville was dead. 

L0ouiſa's back was turned, ſo that ſhe did not 
ſee him enter; but hearing the door ſhut, ſhe 
looked round, 0 Heaven!” cried ſhe, ſinking 
into a chair, : 

Lord Danefield flew to her, „ my love! my 
angel!“ cried he, in a half whiſper, « could 
not reſt till I had ſeen you again. Be comforted z 
your Danefield will dry your tears.“ 

« Leave me, my Lord,” cried Louiſa, in a 
faint voice, „I am going hence this inſtant. Ah! 
Lord Danefield, you know not the cruel ſtroke 


that has fallen upon me—happineſs is for ever 
fled !” 


« O no,” cried Lord Danefield, & talk not fo%; 
this event you have long expected, and you will 


bear it with your wonted fortitude,” 
BY « Ah! 
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ec Ah! you know not all—but—adien, m 
Lord! Adieu, dear Lord Danefield!“ and Louiſe, 
with a very animated action, took his hand, and 
preſſing it tenderly between hers, caſt her eyes 
upon him with a look of ſuch tenderneſs and un- 
utterable woe, as melted him to the ſoul ; and 
then taking Mrs. Raby under the arm, hurried 
into the carriage. 

Immediately on her arrival in Hill-ſtreet, Mrs. 
Raby, perceiving ſhe ſeemed exceſſively ill, and 
that ſhe complained of a violent pain in the head, 
with a tightneſs acroſs her cheſt, prevailed on her 
to go to bed; but not till ſhe had mformed her 
of the cloſing ſcene of her mother's life, which 
amazed and ſhocked Mrs. Raby, who could not 
help ſecretly wiſhing the diſcovery of Louiſa's 
birth, ſeemingly ſo painful to her delicacy, had 
not been made. 

Towards night Louiſa grew ſo much worſe, 
that Mrs. Raby, who had not left her a moment, 
ſent for her own phyſician to ſee her. 

He found her in a high fever; and ordered 
her to be blooded immediately ; but this opera- 
tion did not ſeem to relieve her ; her fever con- 
tinued with unabated ſirength, and her head be- 
came much diſordered. She talked inceſſantly 
of her mother, Prince Ormanzoſt, and of Lord 
Danefield. A bliſter was then applied, and every 
other remedy tried, that Doctor Janſſen's {kill 
and experience ſu ggeſted. He called frequently 
to ſee her, but without finding any amendment. 
In the mean while, Lord Danefield, half diſ- 
tracted at hearing of Louiſa's illneſs, was ſeldom 
during the day time, out of Melcomb's houſe; 
and frequently would ſteal to Louiſa's door, to 
liſten how ſhe breathed. He inſiſted upon . 
ad vice 
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advice being called in. The houſe would have 
been crowded with the faculty, if his repreſenta- 
tions had been attended to. 

Mrs. Raby, nearly as miſerable, 5 more com- 
poſed, truſted much in Doctor Janflen's {kill and 
in the efficacy of James's powder, which he had 
preſcribed. The fifth day, the fever begi ming 
to abate, Doctor Janſſen had hopes of ſubduing 
it entirely, by means of that admirable medicine. 

Lord Daneneld ſeldom ſaw Mrs. Raby, who 
was uſually in her friend's apartment; but the 
firſt morning that Doctor Janflen had pronounced 
her better, Mrs. Raby came down to impart to 
his Lordſhip the favourable change. 

Lord Danefield, overjoyed at the news, actu- 
ally claſped Mrs. Raby in his arms, « God Al- 


mighty be praiſed!” cried bez „ a thouſand 


bleflings on you, for your care of her” 
« Check theſe tranſports,” ſaid ſhe; « we 


muſt not yet be too ſanguine ; ſhe is {till very _— .. 


Lord Danefield's countenance immediately fell. 
„ Dont' cruelly cruſh my joy; cried he, 

« don't alarm me with doubts—you know ſhe 
will recover; and then ſhe will be mine, mine 
for ever!“ 
Mrs. Raby ſighed ; but made no anſwer. And 
at that moment, the good Doctor Sandolph, with 
tottering ſtep, and leaning upon crutches, ap- 
peared before them. 

« Where, where is my child ?” cried he, in a 


weak tremulous voice; “ lead me to her this in- 


ſtant.” And he was turning towards the ſtairs. 
« Stop, ſtop, my good Sir;“ cried Mrs. Ra- 

by, “ your abrupt appearance might be fatal to 

her, ſo dear to us all!“ looking at Lord Dane- 


field. Give me leave,” continued ſhe, “to 
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go and ſee how ſhe does; and if [ find her tole- 
rable, to prepare her to receive you.” 


Doctor Sandolph afiented, and Mrs. Raby be- 
ing gone, ſome tender but melancholy compli- 


ments pailed between the old, and the young man. 


cc J thould have been dee long fince,” ſaid the 
former, had I not been extremely ill myſelf ; and 
I believe the anxicty I felt about Miſs Roſev lle, 
as ſoon as I had heard from Mr. Bangrove, of the 
raſh act that wretched woman Lady Roſeville had 
committed, made me much worſe : However, I 
fat out the very moment I was able to bear the 
leaſt motion; but impatient as I have been to get 
to my dear Louiſa, it was impoſſible for me to 
travel otherwiſe than by ſlow journies. On the 
road I met Mr. Bangrove' s expreſs to apprize me 
of Lady Roſeville's death, and of my darling 
child's ſevere illneſs. But thank God, Mr. Mel- 


comb, whom I have juſt ſeen, tells me the is 


better.” 


e Yes, I hope ſhe is,” cried Lord Dane field 


eagerly; „ yes, ſhe is better, will ſoon be well, 
and ſhe will be mine; you, my.dear Sir, I know 
will give her to me.“ 

„ Ah! that I will with my whole ſoul, if Lord 
Melvern conſents.” 

« He has conſented ; my beloved herſelf has 
told me, that ſhe loves me ; I remember thoſe 
delightful words eſcaped her charming lips, and 
now were ſhe but well 

'Mrs. Raby appearing at the door, beckoned 
Doctor Sandolph, « Come along, Sir,” cried ſhe, 
Louiſa is quite calm, and impatient to ſee you.” 

& And may not I ſee her ?” cried Lord Dane- 
field, running after Mrs. Raby, „will the 50 
fee me too ?” 

„Not now, my Lord, another time perhaps.” 


4 Per- | 


1 


« Perhaps unkind Mrs. Raby | Is there then 
a doubt of her ſeeing me? 

« Detain me not at preſent ; to-morrow I will 
ſee you again.” 

« 'Fo-morrow !” monrnfully echoed Lord 
Danefield, but Mrs Raby and Doctor Sandolph 
were already on the ſtairs in their way to Louiſa's 
chamber. 

The-good old man's fortitude nearly forſook 
him, when he found his dear ward ſcarcely able 
to expreſs her ſatisfaction at ſeeing him, otherwiſe 
than by preſſing his hand, and faintly ſmiling up- 
on him. Yet, the darkneſs of the room pre- 
vented his diſcovering how much ſhe was altered. 


Mrs. Raby, who had been particularly charged 


to keep her very quiet, would not let him ſtay but 
a very little while, and the haſtened to get him 
back into the drawing room. 

She then acquainted him with thoſe circum- 
ſtances, with which he was ſtill unacquainted; 
and he heard with the greateſt amazement, the 
ſingular diſcovery which had preceded Lady Rotc- 
ville's death. 

' « Lonifa certainly,” ſaid Mrs, Raby, «c as ſhe 
has an excellent heart, is touched at her mother's 
death, eſpecially as it was brought on by ſuch 
dreadful means. But, my good Sir, ſhe was pre- 
pared for that misfortune, and in my opinion no- 
thing has affected her ſo much, as to have been 
the ſubject of a culpable impoſition on the Roſe- 
ville family.” 

The Doctor, who was an excellent man, though 
without any refined feelings, could not compre 
hend why. ſhe, ſhould, be ſo much grieved at a cir- 
cumitance of which (however odious) ſhe was en- 
tirely 1 innocent; and after a little more converſa- 
tion upon this ful ject, he was glad to go and re- 
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poſe his feeble frame at his lodgings in Bond- 
ſtreet z whither he ſent to Bangrove to come to 
him. 

Bangrove, who had long found a ſecret, one 
of the heavieſt burthens in the world, haſtened to 
tell him what he had juſt heard from Mrs. Raby. 
Mrs. Dinley having a great while before commu- 
nicated to Bangrove the myſtery of Louiſa's birth. 
Nor had it been without infinite difficulty, that 
he had forborn (in conſequence of a ſolemn pro- 
-miſe ſhe had exacted from him) to mention it to 
Louiſa. 

Doctor Sandolph obſerved, that it was no won- 
der ſuch an accumulation of horrors, had been too 
much for her. Her gentle nature,” cried he, 
« has ſunk beneath them, and God Knows whe- 
ther ſhe will recover!“ 

A diſagreeable explanation next enſued, in re- 
gard to the late Lady Roſeville's affairs; ſhe had 
left no will; but Doctor Sandolph, from friend- 
ſhip to Louiſa, authorized Bangrove to make the 
neceflary arrangements, and ordered her remains 
to be decently interred. | 
Doctor Sandolph, however curious he was to 
learn by what means Lady Roſeville had impoſed 
upon her huſband, and his family, would not en- 
quire into them, till the perſon whom they moſt 
concerned, was herſelf in a condition to hear the 
relation, which he underſtood Mrs. Dinley, was 
beſt qualified to give. 

Louiſa continued to mend. Doctor Sandolph 
the next morning had the ſatisfaction to hear her 
expreſs the comfort ſhe received from his viſit; 
and the day following, ſhe was ſo much better as 
to enter into a little converſation with him. 
Lou have heard, my good friend,” ſaid ſhe, 
faintly, “ that your poor Louiſa has no name, - 
ran 
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rank in ſociety, that ſhe was made the inſtrument 
of impoſition. But how this vile affair was con- 
trived, 1s ſtill unknown to me, and it behoves me 
much to know it.” 

Why worry yourſelf, my dear child,“ ſaid 
Doctor Sandolph, “ with reflections on this mat- 
ter? * are innocent; you have not ſought to 
impoſe upon any one; what have you to do with 
the crimes of others ? And very ſhortly, you will 
have both name and rank ; you will be Lord 
Danefield's wife, who adores you.” 

« Spare me on this ſubject, my dear Sir,” cried 
Louiſa; „I am weak, very weak; but yet J 
muſt tell you that I can never, no never, bear tlie 
name of Danefield.“ 

66 * am I miſtaken; do you not love him 
then?“ 

« Love him !” cried Louiſa, he is dearer to 
me than life itſelf ; yet „ ſhe pauſed. ,, 

% Jam all amazement ! What love him, and 
yet proteſt you will not marry him! Why, my 
dear Louiſa, what can this mean ?” 

J am not able to give my reaſons now, for 
h what ſeems an inconſiſtency to you.? 

« The ſubject indeed, had better not be diſ- 
cuſſed at preſent ; think of nothing now but your 
health. I gill fee you again very ſoon, and ſhall 
hope to find you well, and reaſonable.” Which 


laſt word was faid with a ſtrong emphaſis, as he 


left the room. 


In the mean while Lord Danefield, whoſe 


heart was gladdened by the accounts he heard of. 
Louiſa's amended health, demanded to ſee her 
with an importunity not to be diverted or denied. 

And Louiſa, though her heart ſhrunk from this 
interview, defired him to be informed, that ſhe 
would ſee him, the firſt day her ſtrength would 


permit 
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permit her going down into the drawing-room, 
with which delay he moſt reluctantly acquieſced. 

It was with infinite concern, that Mrs. Raby 
perceived the deep melancholy that ſeemed ſettled 
on Louiſa's ſpirits. Formerly the name of Lord 
Danefield, (except during an interval of jealouſy) 
had a magic influence over her countenance, ani- 
mating 1t with joy and delight : but now, it only 
added to it a more expreſſive charaQer of anguiſh ; 
and Mrs. Raby too plainly diſcovered, that from 
an exceſs of delicacy, ſhe would not in the hum- 
ble ſtate, in which ſhe was thought by herſelf 
alone, conſent to marry Lord Danefieid. 

Louiſa now became very impatient to ſee Mrs, 
Dinley ; and as ſhe was ſo much better, her friends 
conſented to the admiſſion of this woman, who 
had frequently called to enquire after her health 
during her illneſs; and a day being fixed for her 
dining in Hill-ſtreet ; ſhe came accordingly. 


(- 6x —) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Louis A defred' Mrs. Raby, and Doctor 


Sandolph, to be preſent at her interview with 


Mrs. Dinley. It was not without viſible emotion, 
that ſhe received her ; all the ſenſations of horror, 
grief, and aſtoniſhment, which ſhe had felt 
when firſt the fata! diſcovery was made, now re- 
curred again. | 

But. ſhe endeavoured at compoſure, while ſhe 
addreſſed Mrs. Dinley as follows: 

« Nothing certainly can be more painful to a 
daughter, or more contrary to the general order 


of nature, than for her to ſcrutinize into the con- 


duct of her parent. But ſuch is my unpleaſant 
ſituation, that though I could with to confi 
oblivion, the memory of thoſe actions, that be- 
ing diſcloſed, muſt-criminate my mother ; yet, it 
ſeems a juſtice due to myſelf, before I finally de- 
termine what reparation is due to the Roſeville 
family, clearly to have the fact aſcertained, that a 
ſuppoſititious child, has been introduced into it. 
Do not, were: I conjure you, conceal from 


me any circAmſtance relative to this affair: if you 
were unhappily drawn in to be a party concerned 


in it, you have ſince had leiſure to repent ; and 
certainly cannot refuſe to make every atonement 


in your power. 


Poſſibly a miſtaken idea of friendſhip, might 
have occaſioned you to deceive yourſelf, and not 
to conſider that this action militates ”_—— every 
idea of honour and juſtice.” 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Dinley looked extremely abaſhed, and 
Louiſa, willing to encourage her, added, « I do 
not wiſh to give you pain, I am only defirous of 
inducing you to be ſincere in the confeſſion I re- 
quire. You ſeemed ſurpriſed at my having men- 
tioned (Alas ! very unfortunately) Prince 3 
zoff*s name: I ſhall therefore inform you, that 
chance brought me intimately acquainted with him 

« juſt before he died; and that I am in poſſeſſion of 
papers, which detail the whole of his ſad ſtory.— 
Here is his picture, which he bequeathed to me. 

Alas! he little thought that the bequeſt was made 
to his own daughter l“ 

« It is very like what I remember him to have 
been,” ſaid Mrs. Dinley, « and the firſt time I 
had the honour of ſeeing you, I was fo ſtruck 
with your ſtrong reſemblance to him, that I could 
not help:whiſpering it to your mother; yet, at the 
ſame time I thought you had much of her air.” 

« You need only relate,” ſaid Louiſa, « the 
tranſactions ſubſequent to my mother's marriage, 
as I have already told you, I know all that paſted 
before.” 

« The taſk you bave aſſigned me,” ſaid Mrs. 
Dinley, © is not a little humiliating to me, for 
you will perceive that it was principally by m 
aſſiſtance, that Lady Roſeville contrived to im noſe 
upon Sir Edward, and his family. However, I 
ſubmit, and bope my candour at preſent will in- 
duce you, not to cenſure my paſt conduct too 
harſhly. | 

Whatever information you may have received 
from the Ruſſian Prince, he could not tell you, 
(becauſe he never was let into the ſecret) that all 
your mother's attempts to deſtroy the proof of her 
frailty, proved ineffectual. Fortunately for her, 

however, - 


yn 1 


l 


however, about the time that her diſgrace appeared 


inevitable, her huſband's parents inſiſted upon 
his going abroad; and as ſoon as he was at a diſ- 
tance that precluded his obſervations, Charlotte 
(allow me ſtill to uſe that familiar appellation) an- 
nounced to himſelf, and family, that ſhe was with 
child. Your ' grandmother, Lady Temple, who 
had been but lately reconciled to her, invited her 
to live with her, at leaſt during her huſband's ab- 
ſence ; but Charlotte, who had her reaſons for 
ſhunning her Ladyſhip, and all who might intereſt 
themſelves in her condition, declined her invita- 
tion, chooſing rather to live ſequeſtered with me 
in a ſmall houſe near York. There ſhe was at 
liberty, under pretence of grief at her huſband's 
abſence, to refuſe receiving much company; and 
to elude even her ſervants penetration by paſſing 


moſt of her time in bed, or by never appearing . 


but in a very great diſhabille. 


She did not long however enjoy quiet, for ſhe 
was ſoon much diſcompoſed by receiving a letter 


from Lady Temple, to ſay ſhe meant to be with 


her during her lying-in. An event her Ladyſhip 


did not apprehend to be ſo near by ſeveral n 


as it was in fact.“ 

Charlotte, who daily expected the awful mo- 
ment of her delivery to arrive, was in an agitation 
not to be deſcribed. At this period, I formed a 
plan which I communicated to her, and it revived 
her ſpirits. 

As we lived but a mile from York, it was 
eaſy for me ſecretly to confer with the gentleman 
who was to attend her, during her lying-in. I had 
for ſome time, taken pains to ingratiate myſelf 
with his wife, and had made little preſents to his 
children; indeed, I ſoon found he was formed of 

ſuch 
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ſuch materials, as would yield to a proper bribe. 
To diminiſh his ſcruples, I cooked up a mighty 
plauſible ſtory (at leaſt he choſe to think it ſo) of 
a private contract, having, by ſome months, pre- 
ceded the trip to Scotland 2 but that it was of the 
utmoſt conſequence the family, who had been 
very unkind to my friend, merely owing to their 
pride and avarice, ſhould not ſuſpect this; and [ 
aſſured him that Mr. Temple himſelf, would be 
exceedingly hurt if the child's premature appear- 


ance could not be concealed. 1 had ſome difficul- 


ty to make him comprehend that my plan was 
feaſible ; but during our argument, I contrived to 
ſlip a bank note of conſiderable value into his 
hand, which wonderfully cleared his compre- 
henſion. 

The next ſtep was, to procure a nurſe we 
could depend upon; and in this, Doctor Edwards 


aſſiſted us. He mentioned to me the widow of a 


ſhoemaker, a poor woman with five ſmall chil- 
dren, who, by the ſudden death of her huſband, 
was left in moſt deplorable circumſtances, with a 
young child at her breaſt ; her mother, the Doc- 
tor had frequently met at the houſes of his pati- 
ents, where ſhe was employed as a nurſe; ſhe was 
a very notable induſtrious woman, and now the 
charge of maintaining her daughter and little fa- 
mily, fell heavy upon her. Both the old and 
young woman, were ſecured as parties in our 
ſcheme; their , houſe was in York, and we had 
every reaſon to believe none of the ſervants be- 
longing to us, had the leaſt acquaintance with 
them. 

Every thing being clans prepared, and the fa 
oP accuſtomed to ſce Doctor r e a frequent 


viſitor | 
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viſitor at our houſe, he kept himſelf in readineſs 
to attend your-mother at a moment's warnin | 

As ſoon as the was taken ill, which happened 
one morning about ſeven o clock, I immediately 
gave PoCtor Edwards a private hint of it, and 
he came directly, as if by chance. No perſon 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was paſſing in 
Charlotte's chamber; fear made her itifle her 
groans, and her maid Mrs. Lacely, and myſelf, 
were her only attendants: the month nurſe we 
had hired, being reſerved for another occaſion, as 
you will hear preſently. - 

Your mother was ill a very ſhort time, before 
ſhe was happily delivered of you; whom I im- 
mediately put into a baſket, which I was accuſ- 
tomed to carry on my arms when I {ſtrolled about 
the garden, and fill it with flowers. With this 
baſket I fallied forth, directing my ſteps as uſual 
to the garden, where, at a private door that open- 


ed into a field, the old woman was in waiting to 
receive the infant: | 


As ſoon as I had delivered op charge to her, 


I filled my baſket with flowers, and returned to 


the houſe; and Mrs. Lacely and myſelf neglected 
no prudent meaſures to prevent our ſecret being 
divulged, 


The ſecond day Charlotte, who was believed 


by the ſervants to have been ſlightly indiſpoſed, 
had the reſolution to riſe and ſhew herſelf without 
affectation, as a thing of courſe, in her dreſſing- 


room: and the firſt occaſion that ſeemed naturally 
to occur for my going to York, I went thither 


and paid you a viſit. I found you a fine thriving 
child, and extremely well taken care of, by both 
your nurſes. We had provided you ordinary 
clothes, as any thing in the leaſt fine, might have 

excited 
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excited the curiofity of the neighbours, by whom 
you were ſuppoſed to be a tradeiman's child, taken 
in by dame Anſel to nurſe. 

In the mean while another letter arrived — 
Lady Temple, to enquire preciſely when her 
daughter-in-law expected to be confined ; ſtill flat- 
tering herſelf, ſhe ſaid, that her health would ad- 
mit of her attendance on her.“ 

To which Charlotte replied, that the did not 
expect this event to happen in much leſs than 
three months; and aſſured Lady Temple ſhe 
ſhould find great comfort in her preſence. But as 
nothing in reality was dreaded. half ſo much, we 
reſolved that when ſhe had been married ſeven 
months, the ſhould appear to be taken ſuddenly 
ill, and with all due form, be brought to bed of 
you, before Lady Temple could poſſibly arrive.” 

It was much leſs difficult to act this farce, 
than to execute what we had done a month before, 
with ſuch happy ſucceſs. The woman, who 
ſuckled you, was hired as a wet nurſe; and her 
mother was ſent for to attend Mrs. Temple. 
Theſe women, Mrs. Lacely, the Doctor, and my- 
felf, being the only perſons admitted into her 
chamber, we all executed our parts with great 
decorum ;- and after a reaſonable. time, ſuch as 
might naturally be expected, your birth was an- 
nounced to the reſt of the family. 

Ihe ſervants were all very deſirous of ſeeing 
you, but it was not convenient to indulge them 
with too near a view, as you were a remarkable 
large fine child. So you were kept in your cradle, 
and very little light ſuffered to come into the room, 
on account of a pretended weakneſs in your eyes. 
Indeed, they ſaw you very rarely, for your mother 
affected ſhe could not bear you out of her ben; 

; and 
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and for many weeks you were almoſt always in her 
apartment. | | 

And pray,” interrupted Louiſa, © how was I 
conveyed into the houſe ?” 

« Why, the evening before the repreſentation 
of this farce, I went to York, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lacely, and brought you to the houſe in a 
band-box, pretending it came from a milliner's. 
But I ſuffered ſuch terror by your cries all the way, 
though luckily they ceaſed before I got home, that 
I was obliged to carry you into a china cloſet in 
an unfrequented part of the houſe; and I fear you 
ſuffered a good deal that night, for want of your 
nurſe ; though I took care to feed you, and I am 
aſhamed to fay, I doſed you well with ſyrup of 
poppies, to keep you quiet.“ 

« My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Raby, ſhragging 
her ſhoalders, and giving Mrs. Dinley a look that 
very nearly ſealed up her lips. 

Doctor Sandolph, as uſual to him when he was 


diſcompoſed, had recourſe to his ſnuff-box; taking 


pinch after pinch with great perſeverance. 


But Louiſa very calmly deſired Mrs. Dinley, to 


roceed. 

«© When Charlotte's feigned ſufferings,” con- 
tinued ſhe, ** had laſted as long as we thought ne- 
ceſſary, I ſeized a moment when nobody was in 
the way, to convey you into her apartment. 'The 
reſt, I have already told you. 

« Nothing now of importance remains to men- 
tion. Sir John and Lady femple, expreſſed 
ſome ſurprize when they heard of your premature 
birth, but fortunately for my friend, it was ſome 
time before her Ladythip (who had been ill) was 
well enough to come and ſee her grandchild. I 


n her countenance during her firſt viſit, and 
obſerved 
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obſerved ſhe was all amazement, at ſeeing ſuch x 
fine forward child; but I do not think the had any 
ſuſpicions of the truth. 

Mr. Temple had always ede he would 
not ſtay abroad, ſo long a term as his father had 
preſcribed, but meant to be in England about the 
time he concluded his wife would be confined. 
Upon hearing that the event had already happen- 
ed, he haſtened home. We relied ſo perfectly on 

bis youth, and inexperience in young children, as 
to be free from alarm en his account: nor were 
we miſtaken; he ſeemed on his arrival tranſpor - 
ted with joy at being a father, and he became 
fonder than ever of his wife. 

For ſome time Mr. and Mrs. Temple lived in 
great harmony together; though the latter was 
not quite ſatisfied at being kept in the country, 
and in a more œconomical ſtyle, than ſuited with 
her diſpoſition. She had expected, by marrying 2 
man of faſhion, and heir to a large fortune, that 
the ſhould have indulged in every fort of luxury; 
but the flender allowance Sir John Temple gave 
bis ſon, did not permit him to gratify her extrava- 
gant wiſhes. - 

In the mean while, Doctor Edwards Jon al- 
ways ſome pretence for cdming to the houſe, ei- 
ther to ſee Charlotte, or her child; his. viſits in- 
commoded her extremely, and ſhe obi erved, that 
Mr. Ten ple often thought them unneceſſary 3 ; but 
ſenfible how much ſhe was in this man's power, 
ſhe did not dare to affront him, and was obliged 
to ſubmit to his very exorbitant charges; ſo that 


her purſe was perpetually drained by him, or the 


old woman.” Lour nurſe was of a mild gentle na- 
ture; and not in the leaſt mercenary. People who 
deviate * the right road, are liable to plagues 
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and torments, of every kind; ſuch as others have 
no conception of.? 

Mrs. Raby, who thought that Mrs. Dinley, ſo 
far from ſeeming aſhamed of the part ſhe had ac- 
ted, appeared rather in her narration, to value 
herſelf upon her cleverneſs, interrupted her. 

I thould imagine,” faid ſhe, „ that amidſt 
theſe torments, the voice of conſcience, muſt be 
the moſt troubleſome of all; but I ſubmit to your 
experience in this matter.” 

Mrs. Dinley coloured; « 1 am ſorry, Madam,” 
ſaid the, * to be ſo well qualified to decide, that 
it is indeed intolerable ; but 1 proteſt I had no 
motive for aſſiſting in the deception on the Rofe- 


ville family, but a tender and faithful attachment 


to my friend. 

Sometime after Mr. Temple's return, Char- 
Jotte was releaſed from one of her torments, by 
the old woman's death; her daughter was a much 
better character; and ſo attached to her nurſling, 
that with a little humouring; we were tolerably 


eaſy about her. 


Mr. Charles Temple, who uſed to be his cou- 
ſin's greateſt friend, had ſhewn no ſatisfaction, 
at the birth of his daughter z he very rarely viſited 
him, and never careſſed the child, as every body 
elſe did. One day he ſurpriſed Doctor Edwards 
and myſelf, talking together in a corner of the 
hall. I was at that moment, by Charlotte's deſire, 
giving him ſome money. What Mr. Charles 
'Femple thought, I know not, or whether he 
overheard any part of our diſcourſe ; but ever at- 
ter, I perceived he regarded me with a jealous eye, 

and always looked gloomy, and out of humour. 

Your mother might, had ſhe pleaſed, have 

been perfectly happy with Mr. Temple; for he 
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was very good humoured, lively, and agreeable; 
but I muſt ſay, her natural tendency to gallantry, 
could not be reſtrained ; nor did ſhe love her 
huſband well enough to attempt concealing the de. 
light ſhe took in indiſcriminate admiration.. I 
ventured to repreſent to her, the danger ſhe in- 
curred of lofing her huſband's affections; but ſhe 
never could bear controul, and diſregarded all I 
ſaid. | | 3: SHS 

Mr. Temple, who had now taken the name 
of Roſeville, ignorant of the pains I took to pre- 
vent Charlotte from diſgracing him and herſelf, 
unjuſtly fancied, that I encouraged her to receive 
attentions from a young officer, a great favourite 
of her's. At firit, after his marriage, he had 


been very kind to me; but for ſome time, he had 


treated me with a ſort of diſtant civility, border- 
ing upon contempt; which, together, with 
Charlotte's too frequent neglect of me, and inat- 
tention to her own character, made me heartily 
ſick of my ſituation. About this time, Mr. 
Dinley (an old lover of mine) obtained a college 
living, which enabled him to offer me his hand ; 
and a thouſand reaſons induced me to accept it. 

_ Immediately after our marriage, we ſettled in 
Suffolk. Charlotte affected more grief, than 1 
believe ſhe felt, at parting with me. I always 
ſuſpected, from the time of your birth, that my 


preſence pained her. 


Soon after my departure, Charlotte's huſband, 


_ diſguſted with her conduct, left her, and went 
abroad, where he died.” 


« Have you any reaſon to think,” interrupted 
Louiſa, & that Sir Edward ever received any in- 
timation of the circumſtances of my birth ? A 
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1 ſecret known to ſo many, is ſeldom faithfully 


Ys kept.” 

er « It is impoſſible to fav, Madam,” anſwered 
e. Mrs. Dinley, « he was of a very reſerved diſpo- 
1 ſition; but certainly, all the while IL was in the 


* family, he appeared very fond of you ; yet, it 
e uſed to ſtrike me as ſingular, that latterly, he 
[ never, when he ſpoke of you, ſaid, „my daugh- 
ter, or my child; but always Louiſa, or the little 
rl. 
a As for me, though I frequently received pre- 
ſents from Lady Roſeville, I never {aw her, after 
I had quitted her, till I called upon her in Port- 
man-{quare : but I was true to the confidence ſhe 
had repoſed in me, and kept her ſecret faithfully.” 

« Give me leave juſt to aſk,” cried Louiſa, 
« how Mr. Bangrove came to know it ?” 

Mrs. Dinley coloured violently, and. ſtammer- 
ed in her reply. ] proteſt I have forgot I did 
not intend — but ſome how or other, he wormed 
it out of me.“ 

« And Sir Charles Roſeville; did not "a do the 
fame ?“ ſaid Mrs. Raby. 

« No, Madam;” faid Mrs. Dinley, with 
warmth, glad to prove her innocence in one point, 
« T have never ſeen Sir Charles, ſince I left Lady 
Roſeville's family : however, I know he never 
ſcrupled to fay, he did not believe — Roſeville 
to be his couſin.“ 

« Come, come, Madam,” ſaid Doctor San- 
dolph, „ if Sir Charles had theſe ſuſpicions, are 
you ſure you did not confirm them?“ 

« No, Sir, never; we were upon ſuch terms, 
as rarely to converſe together — perhaps Doctor 
Edwards blabbed.“ 
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« I wiſh this fatal ſecret had not been kept ſo 
long from me ;” cried Louiſa, “ but I do not 
blame you for that; on the contrary, I think 
myſelf obliged to you, for having prevailed upon 
my mother at laſt to conſent it ſhould be revealed. 
But pray tell me, what became of Doctor Ed. 
wards, and my nurſe ?” | 

« Why, Madam, Doctor Edwards found an 
opportunity of ſettling himſelf to advantage in 
a town, at a conſiderable diſtance from Y ork ; 
whither he went, to your mother's great joy, when 
you were about two years of age; and I under- 
ſtand, that he died a few months ſince, having 
during his life, conſtantly received an annuity 
from your mother. ; : 

As for your nurſe, ſhe remained with you 
till you were ſent abroad, after Sir Edward's 
death; where ſhe did not attend you, having a 
large family of children, which ſhe could not 
conveniently leave. Lady Roſeville gave her twen- 
ty guineas a year, till the died, about three years 
ſince.“ | 

Mrs. Dinley ceaſed to ſpeak ; and Louiſa, 
though ſhe could not eſteem her, yet rather pity- 
ing the miortification ſhe had endured, and not 
forgetting the melancholy office ſhe . had lately 
performed, in regard to her mother's remains, 
preſented her, at parting, with a very valuable 
ring, which had belonged to Lady Roſeville ; and 
Mrs. Dinley received it, with many expreſſions 
of reſpect and gratitude, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Docr OR Sandolph, who perceived how ex- 
tremely ſhocked his young friend had been at 
Mrs. Dinley's odious narration, tried, as ſhe ſtill 
ſat abſorbed in thought, to direct her attention 
to a ſubject which, he was willing to flatter him- 
ſelf, could not be wholly diſpleaſing to her. 

« Suffer me, my dear child,” ſaid he, * to re- 
mind you, that all your friends have not yet had 
the happineſs of congratulating you, on your re- 
covery. Will you allow me to-morrow, to intro- 
duce to you one, who has perhaps ſuffered, dur- 


ing your late illneſs, {till more than yourſelf ; 22 


A faint bluſh overſpread Louiſa's pale cheeks. 
« Ah! my good Friend, ” ſaid ſhe, . I underſtand 
you; but alas l to what purpoſe ſhould we meet ? 
do you imagine, that if Lord Danefield's noble 
mind, ſuperior to prejudices, ſhould not think 
me dif graced by the knowledge of my birth, that 


1 would, poor and humbled as I am, carry ruin 


into his illuſtrious family ?” | 
And ſhe arole, — 7 a very diſturbed air, and 
was walking towards the door. | 
« Hold Louiſa,” cried Doctor Sandolp oh, . 
& hold: what do you mean? This * 
though I am ſenfible it muſt be very painful to a 
mind ſo delicate as yours, never can be conſidered 


as a diſgrace, by thoſe who contemn narrow pre- 


judices. The native dignity of your ſoul raiſes 
you above it; and as to your fortune, that is not 
affected by this circumſtance. You have, indeed, 
diminiſhed it by a few thouſands, which your Glial 


tenderneſs 
Vol., II. " "of 


tenderneſs thought due to -your mother's urgent 
occaſion for money; and no man, who has a 
ſpark of virtue in his breaſt, but will conſider the 
cauſe of that diminution, as an honour to your 
heart. Lord Danefield, I am ſure, will love you 
the better for it ; therefore pray, my dear child, 
don't worry yourſelf with fantaſtic notions of po- 
verty and diſgrace.” | 
Why, my dear Sir,“ faid Louiſa, with 
warmth, «« ſurely you do not ſuppoſe that I mean 
to keep any part of Sir Edward Roſeville's pro- 
pertyf God forbid that T ſhould profit by the 
impoſition practiſed upon him; I refrain. from 
expreſſing all the abhorrence I feel at that, out 
of reſpect to the memory of the author of it; nor 
will 1 difpute with you, what dif grace is real, and 
what imaginary ; 3 your well meant ſophiſtry, 
however, will not convince me, that illegitimate 
birth is not diſgraceful. ſc 
_« T muft interrupt you,” cried Doctor San- 
dolph, « only to enquire whether you ſeriouſly 
mean to renounce your eſtate?ꝰ 
« Moſt afluredly—for i it does not appear that any 
fuſpicions arofe in Sir Edward Roſeville's breaſt 
concerning my birth: if he had known of its il- 
legitimacy, it is impoffible to ſuppoſe he would 
have wronged his own. family, by bequeathing to 
nie, the eftate in Kent. I feel, therefore, that I 
have no Tight to it; and Sir Charles Roſeville 
thall find Tam as proud as kimſelf;; for I will not 
knowingly, one moment, impoſe myſelf upon the 
world, as Sir Edward Roſeville's heir; therefore, 
4s won as I come of age, Fam reſolved to reſign, 
not only Cherry-dale, to its lawful owner, but 
kkewife all that Bas accumtlated from it. This 
22855 not being entaited, nothing can prevent my 
doing 
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doing this act of juſtice; and I ſhall have the ſatis- 
faction of ſhewing Sir Charles, that had it been my 


fate to have belonged to his family, I ſhould not 


have been unworthy the name of Roſeville.” 

« God of heaven and earth“ exclaimed Doc- 
tor Sandolph, « did any body ever hear ſuch ro- 
mantic notions of honour and juſtice ?” So then 
you mean to beggar yourſelf, to enrich a man. 


already loaded with wealth? I really have no 


patience to hear you talk ſo. It does not ſeem 
to me quite improbable, but that Sir Edward, lat- 
terly diſtruſted the truth; yet having ſo long con- 
ſidered you as his child, he actually loved you as 
ſuch. This he proved by his laſt cares and ſolici- 
tudes being entirely about you, and ſo anxious 
was he, that you ſhould receive the beſt education 


poffible, that he earneſtly recommended, on his 


death bed, that you ſhould be placed under his mo- 


ther's protection—And N forgetful of all this, 


what are you going to do? Why, in a fit of 
haughty diſdain (for I can call it by no other 
name) you renounce his favours, beſtow them 


where tis impoſſible they can be wanted; and in- 


ſtead of making an amiable man, who adores you, 
happy, you reject him, and voluntarily embrace 
poverty.” 

Louiſa ſaw that her venerable friend was down- 
2 angry; grieved, but not convinced, the re- 
plie 

« I acknowledge, my der Sir, Sir Edward's 

dneſs; but he believed his favours were con- 
ferred on his daughter, for Mrs. Dinley's conjec- 
tures of his ſuſpecting the contrary, are very vague 
indeed, and do not deſerve to be ſet in oppoſition 
to his conduct, which was truly parental. The 
moſt that can be preſumed is, that had he thought 
mea ſuppoſititious child, he would have made ſome 

: E 2 pro- 
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proviſion for the wretched being, who was depen- 
dant for her exiſtence on his bounty; and this 
bounty thus beſtowed, I would have accepted. But 
tance he died, vv -ithout this black myſtery's being 
unravelled, it behoves me to do juſtice to his fa- 
_ mily. In regard to my beloved benefactreſs (for I 
dare not call her grandmother) I do not ſcruple to 
avail myſelf of her generoſity, for two reaſons— |. 
one is, the .certainty that Sir Charles Roſeville 
would have received nothing from her; and the 
other is, becauſe had any young perſon lived ſo 
many years with her as I did, 'tis natural to ſup- 
pole, the would have given her ſomething. Her 
legacy will enable me to diſcharge all that I un- 
dertook for my mother ; but there ſtill remains for 
me a large quantity of very valuable jewels z theſe, 
perhaps, Sir Charles may chooſe to purchaſe z but 
at all events they muſt be ſold, and I muſt ſubſiſt 
upon what they produce. Believe me, Sir, po- 
verty will be the misfortune that I ſhall feel the 
leaſt,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

4 A fine ſubfiſtence, truly l' cried Doctor San- 
dolph; « but think not, however I may be unable 
to prevent it, that I ſhall ever ceaſe to proteſt 
' againſt this ſtrange renunciation. As for your 
engagements with your mother's creditors, I hold 
them to be ſacred ; but mark my words, child ; 
I. ſwear you never ſhall repay me one fixpence 
for if I cannot make you retain «// that is yours, 
you ſhall at leaſt keep that poor pittance. Do not 
attempt to contradict me; for I will not hear a 
ſyllable you can ſay, having already heard too 
much; and you will go near to break my heart.” 

And the poor man, clapping his handkerchiet 
over his face, hurried away. 


- Louiſa 
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Louiſa was touched with tenderneſs and ſorrow 
to lee him thus concerned; but her reſolution 
being founded on principles of equity, remained 
unſhaken. 

It was not, however, whhout ſuffering a variety 

of unpleaſant emotions, that ſhe began a letter to 
Sir Charles Roieville, explaining to him the my \- 
tery of her birth, and declaring her intention, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, of renouncing all that 
ſhe inherited under Sir Edward's will, the moment 
ſhe came of age; and of yielding it to him, who 
alone could have a right to it. 
As ſoon, as ſhe had diſpatched this letter, ſhe _ 
found her ſpirits lighter ; but ſtill there remained 
a cruel trial, which the found it unpoilivic longer 
to defer. 

Her interview with Lord Daneſield, with the 
man whom ſhe adored, aud yet was determined 
to refuſe, required a degree of fortitude, which 
nothing but the moi exalted love, abſtracted 
from all ſelfiſh-conſiderations, could give. 

The next morning the fixed for this important 
occaſion z but the exceſſive agitation of her ſpit its, 
during the night, rendered ſleep a ſtranger to her 
eyes; and ſhe aroſe pale, languid, and hardly able 
to ſupport herſelf. She felt, however, that a delay 
would be uſeleſs; and the moment ſhe heard he 
was arrived, the dragged her feeble forca down 
ſtairs, and joined him in the drawing room. 

Lord Danefield, who had been extremely miſer- 
able at being ſo long kept from her, and who had 
no ſuſpicion of his misfortune, advanced eagerly, 
with ſparkling eves, to catch her in his arms; 
but ſhe gently cluded his embrace with a ſtifled 
ſigh, and having thanked him for the part he 
had taken in her iline!s, mildly begged him to 
| T7 be 
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be ſeated, and, without interrupting her, to liſten 
to what the had to fay. 

This preface naturally alarmed him; and, 
ing way to the warm impetuoſity of love, he Kid, 

I can liſten to nothing, Loviſa, till you have 
confirmed the promiſe you were on the point of 
making that fatal morning, when we were ſo 
cruelly interrapted. Firſt, ſay, that you will be 
mine, and then I will kear what you pleaſe.” 

Louiſa ſhook her head, but ſpoke not. | 

« Good God!” cried Lord Danefield, « what 
means this ſilence? What am I to think? 
Speak, Louiſa, my love; are you unwilling to 
be mine ?” | 

« My ſentiments, Lord Danefield,“ ſaid Louiſa, 
with a faultering voice; © are unchanged, not ſo 
my fituation—lI am——” 

« Oh! ftop, I conjure you. I know what 

you allude to; but can you thisk, Loviſa, that 
this diſcovery, which Bangrove has communicated 
to me, can affect my unbounded love and eſteem 
. for you? Now, indeed, I have cauſe to be of- 
fended, that you ſhould think ſo meanly of me.” 

cc Meanly! my Lord; O no; I believe your 
ſoul to be truly noble; and though I am far from 
thinking that diferaced as I am, I ought to be 
your wife; yet loving you, as I do, were there 
no other objeQions than a flaw in my birth, 1 
would ſtill be yours.” 

« ObjeQions !* What objections can there be ?” 
cried Loud Danefield, vehemently ?. 

« Poverty, my Lord—You are too equitable to 
diſapprove of my intention of not withholding any 
Part of the Roſeville property, from its lawful 
owner. Poor and deſtitute then as I ſhall be- 
come, can you PR I will involve you, dear 


Lord 
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Lord Daneficld, that I love ſo tenderly, in my 


ruin?“ f | 
Talk not of ruin, noble generous Louiſa: 


yes, I approve of your intention juſtice dictates 


it: but when you have nothing left, come to my 
arms, to the arms of your faithful Danefield, and 
bring a treaſure, a million of times more valuable 
than the fortune you forego; a treaſure, which 
nothing can impair, becauſe 'tis inherent in your- 
ſelf.” 

Louiſa affected, beyond imagination, by the 


warmth and tenderneſs with which Lord Dane- 


field ſpoke ; and pleaſed to find in him ſuch an ac- 
cordance of principle with her own, laid her hand 
upon his arm, and preſſing jt gently, * believe 
what you ſay,” cried the, and if your fituation 
were other than it is, I could not withſtand your 
tender pleading. But, my dear Lord, you know 
the embaraffment of your affairs, and that it wonld 
be abſolute ruin to you, to marry an indigent wite—- 
1 never could bear to be the cauſe of it; therefore 
we muſt ſubmit to our deſtiny, crncl as it is—An 
inſuperable bar has ariſen between us; and, tho' 
it breaks my heart to ſay it, dear Lord Danefield, 
we muſt meet no more, till we can meet with 
indifference.” _ F 
«Oh! gracious heaven“ exclaimed Lord Dane- 
field, « do yon thus caft me off? Thus detibe- 
rately to plunge à dagger into my heart? Cruel, 
unkind Louifa ! but I will cling to your fect, 'till 
I nielt you into pity. | Ah! Lomfa, my beloved!“ 
and he knelt down before her, bathing his hands 
with his tears. „Do not thus refine away your 
happineſs as well as miee. Bekeve me we are 
formed for each other, and poverty itfelf will loſe 
its edge, when it artemprs to ftrike mutual love. 


E. 4 _ Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, do not devote to miſery the man who lives 
only for you.” 

| Louiſa, diflolved in tears, was nnable, for ſome 
moments, to reply. Then, with a voice broken 
with ſobs, ſhe ſaid, “ tis you, Lord Danefield, who 
muſt ſhew pity z urge me not on a ſubject, which 
tears my heart to pieces. Remember your ſiſter's 
conduct, ona ſimilar occaſion; and ſhall I ſhew 
les fortitude than ſhe did, when ſhe thought it 
neceſſary to reject Captain Stanford? Ah! Dane- 
field, my dear Danefield, if you knew what it coſt 
me to refuſe you, you would not call me cruel!“ 
and ſhe preſſed his hand tenderly between hers, 
which, however, he haſtily withdrew, and riſing 
indignantly, 

« | ſee, Madam,” cried he, * that I am indif- 
ferent to you, or you would not determine to make 
me wretched. Ah ! Louiſa ! could I have thought 
that. 1 was deſtined to receive this blow from 
you!“ 

And he haſtily paced the room to and fro, in 
great diſorder. 

Louiſa, exceſſively affected, endeavoured, in 

vain, to pacify him. 

Were there any proſpect, my Lord,” ſaid E 
« of our having a competency, I would ſtill me ; 
yours. In regard to myſelf, Heaven knows, I 
could live bleſſed and contented with you in a cot- 
tage—But your ſtation in life muſt be confidered. 

Lord Danefield muſt not live for himſelf alone, 
nor forget what is due to an illuſtrious family. A 
blind paſſion will be no excuſe (his ſuperior under- 
ſtanding and education conſidered) for his pluaging 
into an abyſs, whence he never can be extricated. 

How little ſhould I deſerve the eſteem you have 
told me, that Lord Melvern has conceived for 


me, 
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me, if, inſtead of warning you againſt, I aſſiſted 
to ouſh you into it! What muſt his Lordſhip 
think, when inſtead of an heireſs, deſcended from 
an ancient family as he believes me to be, he hears 
that 'tis wretched Louiſa, the offspring of guilt, 
that has, if not ſeduced you, at leaſt with a cul- 
pable weakneſs, conſented to your deſtruction ? 
Who can ſay too, that hereafter when the calm 
voice of reaſon ſhall prevail over that of paſſion, 
that you might not yourſelf, though delicacy may 
prevent your avowing it, regret our mutual im- 
prudence ?” 

Here Lord Danefield- with a geſture of i impa- 
tience attempted to interrupt her, but ſhe mow * 
ceeded: 

« Bear with me a little longer,” aid ſhe, « ſuf- 
fer me to repreſent to you that,—hampered with 
dificulties z encumbered with domeſtic cares; re- 
duced almoſt to inſignificance by the preſſure of 
want; obliged to court miniſters you may deſpite, 
to obtain the _precarious favours of a court, 
Thus overwhelmed, your ſpirit, like that of your 
noble father, may fink under theſe misfortunes ; 
and ſhould your affection for me remain unim- 

aired, would not that very circumſtance render 
them double ſevere ? Shall I then not avert theſe 

evils, and though I inflict and endure cruel pangs 
at this inſtant, are they comparable to thoſe, that 
may only end with life ?” 

She pauſed ; and Lord Danefield, who had 
done himſelf great violence, to forbear interrupt- 
ing her, ſaid, 

« If I have had patience, 13 to hear you 
reaſon with more philoſophy than tenderneſs, it 
has been, becauſe I expect you will at leaſt have 
the indulgence to hear me. Lou have endeavour- 
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edto perſuade me, that my happineſs 1 is your aim, 

Yet, tis %% who deſtroy 1 it; and ſo far from 
guarding me from miſery, tis yo, who are contri- 
ving it for me. Believe me, I am neither fo 
mad as to deſpiſe fortune, nor yet ſo romantic as 
to think we can live upon love. But I think the 
enthuſiaſm of that paſſion very capable of render- 
ing people inſenſible to the little inconveniences 
of a ſcanty ſortune. As to what is due to rank, 

that may be dignified by a man's conduct more 
: effectually, than by the parade of wealth. Yet, 
I do not pretend to ſay, that I ſhould not fre- 
quently regret, that Lady Danefield could not 
appear with the ſplendour which formerly uſed to 
be an appendage to the name; and ſome morti- 
fication I ſhould feel myſelf, when inſtead of the 
Hoſpitality of my anceftors, I ſhould find myſelf 
neceſſitated to ſhut my doors again my neigh- 
bours and tenants——.” 


« Noble generous Lord Danefield ! exclaimed 
Louiſa. 

Without regarding this interruption, he pro- 
ceeded. « But what are theſe trifling evils, com- 
pared to thoſe, I ſhould feel deprived of you ! the 
choſen, the beloved of my ſdul | How can the 
idea of diſgrace and of Louiſa, ever aſſociate toge- 
ther ? Can you ſuppoſe, that after having been 
flattered with a place in your affections, any con- 
ſideration ſhould induce me, to give up the hopes 
of calling you mine? And when no other objecti- 
on is offered by yourſelf, than the diminution of 
your fortune, can that be an objection to me ? 
You ſay you could be happy with me in a cot- 
tage ;—am I leſs tender, or of a diſpoſition more 
Mkely to become Eckle, and diſcontented, than 
yourlelf ? n that all the difficulties you 
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preſage, were to embarraſs me; how could deſ- 

dency reach that heart, accuſtomed to be 
cheared hy your ſmiles? Formed as you are, my 
Louiſa, to ſoften every evil, and double every 
bleffing I ſhould enjoy, why refolve to render me 
wretched now, merely from the vain apprehenii- 
on, that I thould be fo hereafter ? 

I certainly muſt have failed greatly in deſcribing 
Lord Melvern's character, otherwiſe you could 
not have a doubt of his ſentiments. He is much 
too noble, not to appreciate properly your conduct 
to Sir Charles; ; and were I capable of ſhrinking 
from an object ſo deſerving as yourſelf, he would 
very juſtly contemn the meanneſs of that heart, 
whoſe love ceaſed to glow, becauſe its miſtreſs 
ceaſed to be rich. Gracious God ! but I will 
ſuppreſs my complaints; and once more have re- 
courie to ſupplications; let me then entreat yon, 
Louiſa, my beloved, who have ſo long been the 
ſole end and object 'of my life, to continue to be 
ſo. Let me hope, this was only meant as a trial 
of my affection; and cruel as it is, I will forgive 
it, provided you will inſtantly our that you 
will be mine.” 

Louiſa was ſilent, her head Teſted upon her 
hand, and a few deep ſighs, eſcaped her tortured 
breaſt. 

« Louiſa, my angel, Louiſa !” ſaid Lord Dane- 
field, preſſing her paſſive hand to his lips, « ſpeak 
- conjure you ; my life depends upon your an- 

wer.” 

« I cannot fi peak——my heart is oppreſſed 
leave me, I beg. | 

« What, before you decide on wy fate? Can 
you Se 1 * | 

Indeed, 
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ec Indeed, Lord Danefield, I am quite ill. 
Unable to determine at this inſtant how to act; 
impreſſed with admiration at the generoſity of 

our ſentiments but indeed, I muſt be alone. 
May the Almighty bleſs you!“ 

And quite overpowered by the conflict within 
her own breaſt, ſhe diſengaged her hand from his, 
and hurried out of the room. While with vehe- 
mence he called after her, to remind her, that his 
happineſs or mifery depending upon her deciſion, 
he ſhould ſuffer the moſt excruciating pain till 
he had abtained it. 
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A 8 ſoon as Louiſa reached her apartment, ſhe 
indulged in the friendly relief of tears.—Soften- 
ed more than ever into tenderneſs for Lord Dane- 
field; convinced of the elevation of his mind, and 
of the perfect ſympathy that ſubſiſted between 
them, ſhe ſuffered for ſome little time her ima- 
gination to be ſoothed, with the delightful idea of 
being united to him. The evil ſhe herſelf had 
delineated, ſeemed touched with more ſtrength of 


colouring, than truth; and as ſhe conſidered 


them, inſenſibly they ſaded on her eye, ſo as al- 
moſt to become imperceptible. 

But the fond delirium of the moment paſſed 
away, and reaſon reſuming its wonted force, ſhe 
again viewed objects through their proper medium. 
Her ſoul, though exquiſitely tender and ſenſible, 
was endued with uncommon fortitude, and capa- 


ble of ſuffering the greateſt torture, rather than 


ſwerve in the leaſt from what ſhe thought right. 
She adored Lord Danefield; but ſhe confidered 
his honour and intereſt, beyond the indulgence of 
paſſion. | 

« If,” thought ſhe, © he. would perſevere in 
his fond attachment to me, and prove, by his 
ſteadineſs, that it is founded on a baſis that will 
not be ſhaken by any of the caſualties of life; 
and if, by a ſtrict ceconomy he ſhould. leflen his 


debts, and may, without abſolute ruin to himſelf, 
marry the woman he loves; then indeed, I ſhall 


think all further reſiſtance needleſs, and that it is 
incumbent on me, to make the object of my love 


happy. Even the harſh unfeeling world, could 
7 no 
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no longer diſapprove of an union, not formed b 
the raſh imprudence of youth, but with the're- 
flection of maturer age. However, Danefield 
{hall not know of this reiervation of myſelf ; he 
ſhall be left free to follow the dictates of his heart, 
uninfluenced by any reference towards me; and 
that hereafter, ſhould he renew the offer of his 
hand, 1 may owe it ſolely to love, and not to ho- 
nour.” 

Loth having thus ſettled this point nn de; | 
ſelf, and felt all the pleafure ariſing from the 
conſciouſneſs of having ſubdued the moſt ſoft and 
bewitching of all paſſions, and conſequently the 
moſt dangerous, next conſidered, that her victory 
would be very uncertain, if ſhe were expoſed to 
the danger of ſeeing Lord Danefield, or to the 
well-meant importunities of their mutual kriends ; 
yet, whither to go ſhe knew not. 

White the was muſing on theſe matters, Mrs. 
Raby came into her apartment; her eyes a 
peared as if ſhe had been crying, and ſhe inſtantly 
began tenderly to reproach Louiſa, for making 
ſuch a man as Lord Danefield wretched. 
„He is gone Hout of the houſe,” ſaid ſhe, 
« omoſt diſtracted. Ah Louifa 1 by what fatal 
impulſe, are you governed! ? All your actions of 
late, tend only t& make yourſelf, and thoſe moſt 
dear to you, miferable !” 

Louiſa was trying to viedicite herſaf, wed 
Bangrove was announced. Mrs. Raby retited, 
thinking he might have buſineſs with her friend; 
amd the latter was not ſorry to fee him, being de- 
termined to demand His aſſiſtance, to accompliſh 

-';W FUCKS which ſhe had juſt conceived. 
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cc Surely, Madam,” aid Bangrove, (the firſt 
compliments being over, ) “ ſurely you are the 
moſt extraordinary young lady that ever lived !” 

« How ſo, Sir ?” ſaid Louiſa. 

« Why, Madam, I was quite petrified to hear 
from Sir Charles Roſeville, of the ſtep you had ta- 
ken; however, as moſt probably you already re- 
pent of i it, J tell you for your comfort, that your 
letter binds you to nothing ; the law not allowing 
the raſh acts of minors to be valid; and, as I hope, 
when this romantic fit of generoſity is over, you 
will feel your imprudence, I will engage to ſet 
every thing to rights.“ 

« What an opinion you have of me!” cried 
Louifa, „and what a notion you give of your 
own ſentiments ! do you ſuppoſe any of your chi- 
canery ſhould tempt me to ſwerve from my word? 
no, Sir; in ſpite of all the law in the world, m 
renunciation of all claim to Sir Edward Rofeville's 
eſtate, ſhall remain firm and unſhaken.“ 

„ God bleſs-me, Madam; but you are not 
perhaps apprized, that Sir Charles never could 
make good any claim to it. Your mother living 
in Sir Edward's houſe at the time of your birth, 
the law will always conſider you as his child, nor 
could his will be ſet afide : therefore, you need be 
under no apprehenfions ; Sir Charles has no more 
right to this eſtate than I have.” 

*I am under no apprehenſions;“ ſaid Louiſa, 
« nor do I know that Sir Charles would think r 
conteſting this matter with me. But euity, and 
not lato, is my rule of conduct: however, this is 
not a ſubject I with to enter upon with you; and 
if you have no particular buſmefs with me, I have 
lome with —_ Will you do me a favour ?” 


« A favour ! 
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« A favour! Good God ! Madam | why real- 
ly I know not what to ſay to be ſure, I am the 


moſt unlucky man in the world ; but you take 


me quite at a nonplus, and at preſent it would be 
highly inconvenient to me to ſell out. If a ſmall 
matter indeed x. a 

« O make yourſelf eaſy,” interrupted Louiſa, 
« I have no deſigns upon your purſe ; were I in 


want of money, Mr. Bangrove i is not the perſon I | 


ſhould apply to. 

“The ſervice I require of you, is of a very dif- 
ferent nature; I want to find ſome creditable 
place, where I may be concealed for a few days, 
till I can ſettle myſelf to my mind. Have you 
any female acquaintance, who could receive me?“ 

Bangrove, much relieved, to find a pecuniary 
demand was out of the queſtion, but exceedingly 


amazed at Louiſa's requeſt, roſe from his chair, 


and adjuſting his ruffles, exclaimed, 

« Lord, Madam! you aſtoniſh me more and 
more every minute! why ſhould a young lady, 
like you, wiſh to be concealed ? I crave pardon 
but really I can ſee no reaſon whatever, why you 
ſhould not continue here till you marry,” 

« That will not be in a hurry,” ſaid Louiſa, 
forcing a ſmile. 

« No! why J thought but I ſuppoſe Lord 
Danefield is alarmed at your plan of renunciation. 


Take my word for it, Madam, you had better 


drop it.” 
« That point is already ſettled,” ſaid Louiſa, 
gravely. „Can you, or not, recommend to me 


uch a place as I have deſcribed ?” 
« Why, Madam, though to be ſure Mr. Mel- 
comb is laid to be a 8 man among the ladies, 


yet 
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yet while Mrs. Raby is here, who ſhall dare to 
tind fault with your living with him?“ 

« With him!” cried Louiſa, « you have a 
ſingular ſtyle of expreſſion ; but to wave that, will 
you 2 me the favour I require of you, and give 
me your word not to diſcover my retreat.” 8 

« 'To be ſure, Madam, if you inſiſt upon it. — 
I don't know how it is, but I believe no perſon 
could refuſe any thing you wiſhed ; yet, I would 
fain know your reaſons for. this heated 
ſt ep. ”” 

« Tis not abſolutely neceſſary to give mem; 
but be ſatisfied, I only wiſh to be concealed, till 
my guardian can find a proper retreat for me in the 
country.” 

« Well, Madam, I will think about it, and 
hope, in a few days, or a week 1 | 

« O no, Sir, that will not do; I wiſh to 
remove hence to morrow, or the day after, at 
fartheſt,” 

Very ſingular; quite incomprehenſible to me. 
Some little diſagreement, I preſume, between you 
and Mrs. Raby ?” 

Nothing of the ſort ever happened.” 

« Her brother perhaps—aye, I will lay my life 
I know what has happened.” 

« You give yourſelf infinite trouble, to little 
purpoſe ;” ſaid Louiſa, « had I been diſpoſed to 
aſſign a reaſon, I ſhould have done it at firſt.“ | 

« Well, let me: ſee,” ſaid Bangrove, rumi- 
nating 3 „ what I can do—no, that's not the 
thing—God bleſs me—I have it. There is Mrs. 
Fenwick, a widow lady in Queen-ftreet, a very 
good woman, who has much confidence in me : 
you would be quite happy with her. I dare ſay 
ſhe would receive you. Shall I go and alk her: = 
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“ By all means.“ | 

« O , Madam,” cried Bangrove, *I had like 
to have forgotten, that Sir Charles Roſeville de- 
fires'the honour of ſecing you; and wilhes you to 
appoint {ome hour, to-day or to-morrow, to re- 
ceive him, becauſe he is going out of town very 
loon.” 

Louifa ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee him that 
evening at ſeven o clock, and deſired Bangrove 
would not delay favouring her with Mrs. Fenwick, 
anſwer. 

This buly morning being paſſed, Louiſa pre- 
pared to attend her friends in the dining parlour, 


where the had not been ſince her ilmeſs. Her ap- 


8 at table made every eye ſparkle with de- 
ight. Mrs. Raby ſaid every thing that was kind, to 
chear her ſpirits. Melcomb, indeed, ſpoke little; 
but Louifa ſuſpetted he was not the leaſt pleaſed 
of the party. His behaviour, ever ſince ſhe had 
left Weymouth, had becn more than friendly; 
and that day, there was a degree of ſatisfaction in 
His countenance, and of gallantry in his attentions, 


which made her ſuſpect he had formed ſome 


hopes on her rejection of Lord Danefield, that he 


nad not dared to indulge before. 


Doctor Sandolph, who was of the party, amidſt 
his joy on her recovery, could not forbear ſome- 
times 1 at her, with a fignificant 

ſhe underſtood well enough to 
allude to her conduct, both in regard to Sir Char- 
les Roſeville, and Lord Danefield. 

The latter ſhe endeavoured to drive from her 
thoughts, and to aſſume a compoſed air, but the 
taſk was beyond her ſtrength ; the internal agita- 
tion ſhe ſuffered, appeared on her countenance : 
* ſoon after r dinner, having. taken an opportu- 


nity 


1 


nity of aſſuring Melcomb and his ſiſter, how great- 
ly ſhe thought herſelf obliged to them for all the 
kindneſs they had ſhewn her, ſecretly meaning it 
as a farewell compliment, ſhe retired with Doctor 
Sandolph. | 

To him ſhe declared her intention of boarding 
ſomewhere in the country, as neither her finan- 
ces, nor her inclination, would permit her to re- 
main in London; and aſked if he thought he 
could prevail his ſiſter to recetve her at leaſt 
till ſhe came of age, which would be im about ten 
months ; as it would be comfortable to her, to be 
under the protection of one of his family. 

Doctor Sandolph ſaid, he could not anſwer for 
his fiſter, who though a good woman in the 
main, was as he had before hinted, rather un- 
amiable in her temper ; but if that were not the 
caſe, her retired way of life in a remote part of 
England, mult (he preſumed) be very diſagreeable 
to 2 young perſon; and in his opinion ſhe never 
could be fo eligibly ſituated as with Mrs. Raby, 
who he was certain would be delighted with her 
company; and that Mr. Melcomb had actually 
d:fired him to uſe his influence with her, to pre- 
vail upon her to live with them. In regard to 
money matters, he begged ſhe would give her- 
{elf no concern about them; for if ſhe perſiſted 
in the ſcheme, which he ſhould ever reprobate, 
her friends would ſettle what remained of her 
fortune, in the beſt manner they could for her. 

Though Louiſa could have wiſhed Mrs. Gil- 
linſby, Doctor Sandolph's ſiſter) to have been a 
woman likely to engage her affections, yet neither 
her ill temper, nor the remoteneſs of her ſituati- 
on, nor her retired way of life, deterred her in 
the leaſt from withing to bring this ſcheme to bear. 
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The firſt objeftion, ſhe bane partly to remove 
by her patience and gentleneſs ; the others were 
not. conſidered as ſuch ; they were recommenda- 
tions to her, who longed for quiet and folitude 
befides too, as her principal inducement 10 
quit London was, to avoid an object ſhe could 


not fee without endangering -her own fortitude, 
how could this be accompliſhed ſo effectually as 


in the very ſituation, he deſcribed ? Therefore, 


the urged him ſtrenuouſly at leaſt, to ſound Mrs, 
Gillinſby on the ſubject, ſaying, ſhe had inſur- 
mountable objections to live in Mr. Melcomb's 
houſe; and added, that though ſhe would not 
refuſe to remain in Doctor Sandolph's debt, (whom 
ſhe conſidered as a father) however diſtant her 
chance was, of being enabled to pay him; yet 
ſhe muſt inſiſt upon her friends not attempting 
further exertions in her favour, as ſke ſliould feel 
mortified and diſobliged by them. Beſides too, 
ſhe was certain ſhe faid, that her jewels would 
fetch ſufficient* to maintain her very tolerably, 
with the intereſt of the reſidue of her little for- 
tune; and that as the ſhould only keep Mari- 
anne, her expences after paying her board, 
(which the ſhould wiſh to do liberally where ever 
ſhe fixed) would be very trifling. 

Doctor Sandolph had liſtened to her with eri- 
dent reluctance; he ſeemed extremely averſe to 
her ſcheme of retirement; for while ſhe continu- 
ed in town, he thought Lord Daneficld had 2 
chance of ſuccets ; and that young man Had en- 
tirely won the Doctor's heart. He could indeed 
have wiſhed, that either one or the other had 
been WAG v richer; but it was his carneit de- 
ſire in Louiſa's perplexed ſituation, to ſee her 
eſtabliſhed for life; 5 and w here there was 0 
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much love and virtue on both ſides, he 
thought their union could not be otherwiſe than 


happy. 
Therefore, he again tried to difſuade her from 


quitting her friends. But Louiſa conjured him 


not to urge her further ; and now ſhe ſaw, that 
the immediate removal ſhe projected, was more 
than ever to be defired ; as beſides Doctor San- 
dolph's importunities, ſhe muſt expect to en- 
counter thoſe of her other friends, and perhaps 
be daily expoſed to meet with a pleader — more 
irreſiſtible. | 

At length Doctor Sandolph promiſed to write 
to his ſiſter, well knowing he ſaid with an air of 
chagrin, Louiſa's inflexibility, which poor Lord 
Danefield experienced to his coſt. 

« Ah! my dear Sir;” cried Louiſa, with her 

full of tears, “ call me not inflexible ; but ra- 

ther aſſiſt in ſtrengthening my reſolution to adhere 
to the dictates of reaſon, and not to liſten to thoſe 
of paſſion.” ?“ 

She felt grieved that ſhe durſt not communicate 
to him her intention of ſecretly quitting the fami- 
ly, being ſenſible how vehemently he would op- 


poſe it: but ſhe thought when the thing was done, 


it would not be very difficult to make him admit 
of her excuſes. : 

The good old man's countenance, generally fo 
benignant, was at this time clouded with vexation; 
however, ſhe would not let him go, till he had 
affectionately folded her to his breaſt, and aſſured 
her that he loved her as his child. 

He had not long been gone, before Sir Charles 


Roſeville was announced; he approached her 


with an air of unuſual reſpect, and after con 


tulating her on * recovery of her health, he 


ſaid: 
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ſaid : 4 I know not, Madam, what to ſay in re- 
gard to the letter I have had the honour. of re- 
ceiving from you: a mind capable of acting in 
the manner you have. done, would almoſt conſtrue 
thanks into an inſult. For though you think tis 
no more than juſtice that you mean to execute, 
how few, how very few, in the like circumſtances, 
would think themſelves obliged to do that!“ 

Louiſa bowed, and Sir Charles continued, - 

« It was reſerved for you, to extirpate pre- 
judices of all kinds from my mind, therefore per- 
mit me, while I expreſs my unfeigned admiration 
of your character, to give you a proof how ſen- 
bly I feel your worth ; nor think my, propoſition 
too Ef Pong for I would not offend your delicacy 
for the world. It is, to requeſt not only in my 
own name, but in that of my ſon's, that you 
will honour the name of Roſeville, by accepting 
it from him: Cherry-dale then will ſtill belong 
to you, and I may ſay your virtue will not be 
unrewarded, for a better young man does not live 
than: Charles. 1 

Louiſa, though extremely ſurpriſed at this pro- 
poſition, Gd not heſitate in her anſwer.” 

« You do me Juſtice, Sir,“ {aid ſhe, „ in 
believing that I do not require thanks; and I 
own I am flattered, that you find me not unwor- 
thy of the name of Roſeville. Your bearing it, 
firſt made me eſteem it; but I muſt decline the 
honour you propoſe. Mr. Roſeville (whoſe 
merit I do not doubt) and myſelf, are ſtrangers 
to each other ; but granting that we might mu- 
tually find motives of eſteem when we became 
acquainted, there would ſtill remain an invinci- 
ble N to our r union,” 
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& Name it, Madam; perhaps it mar be leſs ſo 
than you imagine.” 

No, Sir ; it is fixed here; laying her hand 
on her Heart, « and there it will ever remain.“ 

« You have then an attæhment? 

« Tam not aſhamed to on it; at the ſame 
time I mult tell you, that probably I am deſtined 
to a ſingle life.“ 

O impoſſibie Y would not have formed an 
attachment where a return was. improbable, or 
improper z and whoever receives your hand, will 
be bleſſed indeed! I wiſh, my ſon could have been 
that man; but fince that cannot be, we muſt con- 
ſult what can be done in regard to Cherry-dale. 
You have generouſly, and guided ſolely t by the 
equity of your own mind, diſallowed your claim 
to it, and acknowledged mine. But, after hav- 
ing ſo many years thought yourſelf the lawful 
owner, I cannot conſent to .diſpofiets you on any 
other condition, than your retaining all: that 
has accamulated. from it, ſince Sir Edward's, 
death; and as I underſtand the ſmall legacy my 
aunt left you, is much impaired by your kindneſs 
to your mother, let me have the pleaſure of pre- 
ſenting you five thouſand pounds, as a trifling 
memorial of the eſteem and reſpect I bear you.” 

« Pardon me, Sir Charles,” cried Lowiſa, «© F 
cannot conſent to receive any gift that, might ap- 
pear like a compenſation; and yet I do affure you, 
there is ſcarcely any perſon, to whom I would. 
ſooner owe an obligation than yourſelf, whoſe 
character I highly revere.” 

« And yet you mortify me with refuſing all my 
propoſitions; let me entreat you 

« Do not attempt it,” interrupted Louiſa, 
earneftly ; « I have a ſpirit ill adapted to ſupport 
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ſach obligations; they would be quite oppreſſive, 
ſince I never could hope to return them: but in 
more trifling concerns, I will conſent to be obliged 
to you. You probably would prefer the family 
jewels, to all others; they are in my poſſeſſion; 
and the higheſt price at which they may be eſti- 
mated by the jewellers, I will accept from you.“ 

c With all my. heart,” ſaid Sir Charles, « pro- 
vided you retain the arrears of the eſtate. Thoſe 
- I poſitively will never touch.” 

« You will think better of this, I hope,” re- 
turned Louiſa; „no donation of mine, I be- 
lieve, will be valid before next Auguſt— but the 
jewels I wiſh to part with immediately Doctor 
Sandolph ſhall deliver them to you.” 

„ He and I, ſaid Sir Charles, “ will ſettle 
that buſineſs between us; and J hope he will pre- 
vail upon you, to accede to my wiſhes as to the 
reſt. Adieu, Madam; the more I know you, the 
more [I regret I am not to have the happineſs of 
calling you daughter; yet I muſt ſay my ſon 
merits an undivided heart. May I have the ho- 
nour of calling upon you again before I leave 
town?“ 

I fear, Sir, I ſhall not be able to ſee you. | 
am going, I believe, myſelf, into the country. 
However, think of- me, Sir Charles, ſometimes, 
as a perſon who takes a fincere intereſt in your 
welfare; and let Mr. Roſeville be aflured, that I 
think highly of him, as well as his father; ſince 
at this juncture, when the diſgrace of my birth 
might lower me in the opinion of ordinary minds, 
you both have ſhewn the ſuperiority of yours, by 
Honouring me with the moſt flattering proofs of 
eſteem.” 


Every 
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Every word Louiſa ſpoke, raiſed her in the 
opinion of Sir Charles ; his eyes even gliſtened 
with tears, and with an- air of tender reledt, he 
preſſed her hand to his lips, and then took his 


leave. 


Louiſa, completely fatigued both in body and 


mind, made an apology to Mrs. Raby for de- 


clining all converſation that evening, and early 
retired to reſt. 
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EAR TA Y in the morning following, Louiſa 
received a note from Bangrove, to mform her, 
that his friend Mrs. Fenwick, would with plea- 
ſure admit her any time that ſuited her, in the 
courſe of the next day. Louiſa, therefore, com- 
municated to Marianne, her intention of ſecretly 


departing from Hill-ſtreet, and deſired ſhe would 


take an opportunity of conveying to Mrs. Fen- 
wick's, unobſerved by Mrs. Raby's ſervants, a 
{mall bundle of linen; the reſt of her clothes, 
ber books, and muſic, ſhe ſaid, might remain in 
their preſent fituation, till lhe knew where ſhe 
mould finally fix. 

Soon after ſhe had made this arrangement, ſhe 
Heard that Lord Danefield was below, and upon 
her declining to go down on account of buſineſs, 
Mrs. Raby herſelf came up to entreat ſhe would 
not perſevere in ſuch cruelty. Louiſa, in great 
agitation, conjured her to deſiſt from ſuch diſ- 
treſfing importunity, and deſired her to tell Lord 
Danefield, that he ſhould hear from her very 
ſhortly ; though ſhe would not promiſe that her 
letter ſhould communicate the intelligence he 
might wiſh. * 

She had ſuffered too ſeverely during their laſt 
interview, not to be very deſirous of avoiding 
another: when alone, ſhe could (though with 
many a heavy ſigh) reaſon herſelf into fortitude; 
but ſhe was ſenſible that this, had already been 

weakened 
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weakened by Lord Danefield's tenderneſs, and 
that to expoſe it again to his ſeducing eloquence, 
would endanger its forſaking her entirely. 

Mr. Melcomb little thinking Louiſa's departure 
was ſo near, went out that day to dinner; and 
left his ſiſter and her to dine tẽte- A- tte. 

Mrs. Raby took this opportunity to preſs her 
ſtrongly to give up her ſcheme of living in the 
country, and to reſide altogether with her and her 
brother,, who had commiſſioned her to uſe every 
argument likely to prevail upon her friend. 

« You would really be doing a very meritorious. 
act to continue with us,” ſaid Mrs. Raby, “ for 
already I perceive the ſoftneſs of your manners 
has had a happy effect on thoſe of Melcomb; he 
ſeems no longer deſirous of running after Ward 
and Humpries, or of aſſociating entirely with 
men; andin a ſhort time, he would find himſelf 
pleaſed with ſuch company 2s we ourſelves could 
mix with.” IB 8 _- 

Louiſa in reply, aſſumed her that ſhe eſteemed 
Mr. Melcomb ſincerely, and Ioved her as a ſiſter; 
but that it was abſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould paſs 
ſome time in retirement, when ſhe might have 
leifure to adapt her mind to her change of fitua- 
tion, and not be liable to conflicts, which would 
deeply affect her peace. _ * 

cc But think, my dear Louiſa,” cried Mrs. Raby, 
« what. your feelings will be amidſt firangers 
not one ſympathizing heart near you! Who 
{hall then watch over you, and prevent your brood- 
ing over grief? And though you may feel per- 
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haps leſs than moſt people would, the renuncia- 


tion you have made of fortune, yet that of the 
firſt, and deareſt. inclination of your heart; ah ! 
believe me, Louiſa, you will long feel that] Your 

"©. ſpirits 
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ſpirits at preſent are exalted to an enthuſiaſtic 
pitch; and if it were the faſhion now, as in anci- 
ent times, to ſtrive for the glory of martyrdom, 
I dare ſay you would be one of the firſt to burn, 
to ſhew your zeal. But in theſe days, when peo- 
ple content themſelves with attaining milder, vir- 
tues, why ſhould you aim at more? Your in- 
tention of giving up an eſtate, that is legally 
yours, in my opinion is moſt unneceſſary SELF= 
DENIAL ; but cutrè as that action is, *tis nothing 
compared to your cruel rejection of the moſt 
amiable man in the world. By this, you at once 
deſtroy your own, and his Beef 3 you will 
go and pine in ſome deſert, and he will wander 
about the world forlorn and miſerable.” 

« I fee, my dear Emily,” returned Louiſa, 
« that you with to perſuade me that you ſuſpect 
pride, and oftentation of ſelf-denial, to be the ſe- 
cret motives that actuate me. N not com- 
plain of your injuſtice, beeauſe 1 know you diſ- 
guiſe your real ſentiments. Anxious for my hap- 
pineſs, warmly attached to your relation, and de- 
Arous of keeping me with you, you would fain 
perſuade me that my union with him would pro- 
mote our mutual felicity. But there you are miſ- 
taken. is true, that at firſt we ſhould probably 
be ſo happy to have overcome all obſtacles, and to 
know that nothing could ſeparate us; that we 
fhould ſet prudence at defiance. But be aſſured 
that as our attachment would,. perhaps, become 
ſtill more tender, we ſhould more poignantly feel 
the inconveniences we had drawn u pon each other. 
Tis not in real life as in romance, where love is 
ſuppoſed to ſupply for every other deficiency. 
Could we view the interior of one of thoſe mena- 
ges formed on the plan of. dread and cheeſe in a 
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cottage, I ſuſpect we ſhould frequently find more 
diſcontent than love; and aſſuredly ſcenes of diſ- 
treſs, ſufficient to deter the moſt romantic diſpo- 
ſition from plunging into them. A man ſo very 
young as Lord Danefield, of a profeſſion too 
that requires a full flow of ſpirits, would be loſt 
to himſelf and ſociety, at his firſt entrance into 
life — Unable to appear in the world in the 
ſtyle ſuitable to his birth, he would fink with the 
unhappy object whoſe fatal tenderneſs had been 
his bane, into obſcurity. All his noble ambition 
damped, he muſt be content to vegetate; if how- 
ever the galling preſſure of diſtreſſed circumſtan- 
ces, would permit his falling into ſuch a torpid 
ſtate. No, Emily ; my ideas of love are very 
different. A paſſion which ſeeks only temporary 
oratifications, is not hat I feel for Lord Dane- 
field. Vet, think me not inſenſible, ah! no; 
(wiping away a ſtarting tear) my heart feels for 
him, more than language can expreſs. Nor take 
it amiſs, my dear Emily, that I refuſe the gene- 

rous aſylum, which you, and Mr. Melcomb offer 
me. The tumult of London would be inſup- 
portable to me at preſent.” 

« Your notions,” ſaid Mrs. Raby, c may be 
very juſt, but I believe ſew people who are in 
love, are diſpoſed to reaſon thus. If you would 
continue with me, you ſhould paſs as much of 
your time in retirement as you choſe ; I would 
exactly do what you wiſhed in every reſpect; and 
I am much miſtaken,” continued ſhe with an 
arch ſmile, “ if you could not mould Melcomb's 
heart and ſoul, as you pleaſed.” 

« Ah Emily ! “ cried Louiſa, « you are very 
impolitic; for the bare ſuſpicion of what you in- 
ſinuate, had I no other objection, would ſuffice, 
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to determine me not to continue Melcomb's gueſt: 
for if I cannot marry Lord Danefield, I never 
will any other man.” 

The two friends then ſeparated, and neither of 
them in the courſe of the evening, ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to renew the ſubjects they had already diſ- 
cuſſed. 25 | Wee 
Louiſa's mind full of her intended removal, 
and pained, thus clandeſtinely to quit her amiable 
friend, was too much agitated to permit her to 
ſleep. She aroſe early, as ſhe wiſhed to write to 
Mrs. Raby, and Doctor Sandolph ; the former, 
ſhe entreated to pardon her abrupt departure, ex- 
plaining her motive to be a ſtrong deſire to re- 
move out of Lord Danefield's knowledge ; and 
after .making her acknowledgments to Pim and 
Melcomb for their kindneſs to her, ſhe conclud- 
ed, with promiſing to write to them as ſoon as 
ſhe had ſettled in the country; and encloſed a 
few lines for Lord Danefield, expreflive of unal- 
terable eſteem, and hearty wiſhes for his health 
and happineſs ; but at the ſame time ſhe beſought 
him not to be offended at her reſolution, of per- 
fiſting in thoſe ſentiments ſhe had declared to him, 
at their laſt interview; and ſhe added, that for 
their mutual peace of mind, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould meet no more. 
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Doctor Sandolph, ſhe addreſſed as follows: 


« Mr Drar S, 


SENSIBLE of my own weakneſs, and that I am 
far from poſſeſſing that inflexibility of temper 
which you ſuppoſe, I have judged it prudent to 
withdraw myſelf from my friends. My place of 
retirement is ſuch, I hope, as you yourſelf could 
not diſapprove, and I ſhall remain in it no longer 
than till you have received Mrs. Gillinſby's an- 
ſwer : if ſhe is kindly diſpoſed to receive me, 1 
ſhall haſten to her, but not without ſeeing the 
friend in the world whom I reſpect the moſt, If 
you will be ſo good to communicate Mrs. Gil- 
linſby's anſwer to'Mr. Bangrove, he will inform 
aßen, 

Pardon, my dear Sir, whatever may appear ir- 
regular in my conduct; and be aſſured it has only 
deen influenced by the dread, almoſt amounting 
to certainty, of being expoſed to freſh trials, that 
perhaps might have rendered it impoſſible for me 
to perſeverc in a refuſal, which, however juſtified ' 
by reaſon, coſts me more than you can imagine, 
or J expreſs. - 

Add not to my other vexations, your diſplea- 
fure ; hat would totally overcome me. Conlider 
me as a helpleſs orphan, whoſe only comfort on 
earth is your paternal love and protection. To 
deſerve theſe throughout life, will be the conſtant. 
ſtudy C 

Dear Sir, 
Your ** and obliged child, 
E _ Loviss.” 
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Theſe letters ſhe committedto Marianne's care, 
charging her not to have them delivered, *till 
ſhe had been gone ſome hours; and after recom- 
mending her to remain in Hill-ſtreet, ſeemingly 
ignorant ' whither ſhe was gone, ſhe told her to 
order a chair to be got immediately, that ſhe 
might flip out, before Mrs. Raby was up. 'This 
was accordingly done; and though the ſervants 
ſeemed rather ſurprized at her going out thus 
early, they concluded, that it was occaſioned by 
ſome preſſing buſineſs, relative to her deceaſed 
mother, eſpecially' as they heard her order the 
chairman to go to Holborn-hill ;—but ſhe had 
not proceeded far, before ſhe directed them to 
Lincoln's Inn, where ſhe diſmiſſed them: and 
meeting Bangrove, who, was on the watch for 
her, ſhe deſired him to conduct her to his friend's 
houſe. The chairmen, after aſking if they ſhould 
call any where to carry her home, being anſwered 
in the negative, retired z and Bangrove lending 
her his arm (for ſhe could ſcarcely ſupport herſelf) 
they walked till they came to a ſtand of coaches, 

one of which conveyed them to Mrs. Fenwick's. 

During the way he told Louiſa, how much Sir 
Charles Roſeville admired her behaviour; at the 
ſame time that he lamented her rejection of his 
fon. 

« You don't know, Madam, what you refuſe,” 
added he; „ Mr. Roſeville is a very good young 
gentleman, and he will have a moſt noble fortune. 
Indeed it was always the match I had in my eye 
for you; but you flung cold water upon it; and 
there was a time when Sir Charles was equally- 
averſe to it: but now he and his ſon are willing, 
and it would be juſt the thing to ſettle affairs 


hand- 
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handſomely between you; therefore I wiſh you 
would conſent to it, otherwiſe you may live to 
repent having been ſo extremely faitidious.” 

Louiſa begged he would have no uneaſineſs 
upon her account, as the fingle ſtate was what 
ſhe preferred. 

« Lord, Madam! I thought you had been a 
lady of more veracity z can you ſuppoſe me ſuch 
a fool as to believe you? What, out of mere per- 
verſeneſs, when ſo many people are dying. for 
you, you reſolve to diſappoint them all—No, no; 
you are too pretty to remain ſingle.” 

'Their arrival at Mrs. Fenwick's put an end to 
this converfation. Bangrove preſented Louiſa to 
his friend, ſtrongly recommending to her, that 
ihe might be allowed all the privacy ſhe deſired; 
and then he hurried away to Weſtminſter Hall. 

Mrs. Fenwick was a jolly looking woman; 
vulgar to excels, yet fancying herſelf extremely 
polite 3- apparently good humoured, and exceed- 
ingly talkative... 

On the ſtairs ſhe, ſcreamed out to her maid 

Martha, to bring breakfaſt. 
Dear me, Ma'am,” ſaid ſhe, „ am quite 
diſcompoſed that ſuch a lady as you, ſhould find 
me without a man ſervant j, but indeed, I was 
forced to part with John; for you know, Ma'am, 
nothing is ſa ſhocking to a perſon of delicacy, as 
vulgar manners, and I never could teach John, 
what it was to be genteel.” 

Mrs. Fenwick then buſtled about, to get her 
tea equipage in order; and after waiting a conity- 
derable time, they ſat down to breakfaſt. Louiſa 
had little appetite to eat, and was not at all in- 
clined to comply with Mrs. Fenwick's teazing en- 
NES to taſte a bit of every thing upon the 
b 5 table. 
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table. She wiſhed much to eſcape to the ch: m- 
ber allotted to her; but Mrs. Fenwick was ſo de- 
lighted to have a perſon to talk to, who never 
attempted to interrupt her, that ſhe would not 
part with her, ſaying, ſhe was very ſure it would 
be melancholy for her to be alone; and that ſhe 
would, with all the pleaſure in the world, keep 
her company. | 

Louiſa, after thanking her for her good will, 
declined giving her ſo much trouble; and begged 
ſhe would not take it amiſs, if ſhe paſſed the chief 
part of her time in her chamber, as ſhe was in a 
very indifferent ſtate of health ; and, ſhe earneſtly 
defired that no perſon whatever might ſee her, or 
hear of her being at her houſe. 

« Very well, Ma*ary, you may depend upon 
my ſecrecy,” ſaid Mrs. Fenwick; „I am very 
cloſe, and defy any body to get any thing out 
of me.” 

Mrs. Fenwick now ſhewed Louiſa her cham- 
ber: ſhe would have been better pleaſed had it not 
looked upon the ſtreet, and if the windows had 
not been ſo low; however, in ſuch an obſcure 

rt of the town, ſhe hoped ſhe might eſcape ob- 
vation. e e ee bie 
The morning did not paſs as quietly as ſhe 
could have wiſhed; Mrs. Fenwick, or her maid, 
fidgetted backwards and forwards into her apart- 
ment, out of their abundant civility, always ima- 
gining ſhe wanted ſomething. 

Mrs. Fenwick had prepared a very plentiful 
dinner, and was half affronted that. Louiſa did fo 
Ietle honour to it: in vain ſhe aſſured her, that 
ſhe was but juſt recovering from a ſevere fit of 
neſs; and that one fimple thing was all ſhe 
Gurſt touch. Mrs, Fenwick kept lamenting, _ 

c 
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ſhe had not been able to pleaſe her taſte; and 


ꝛſxed her a thonſand queſtions as to what food 
ſhe preferred, In the evening, that ſhe might 
not be obliged either to liſten to Mrs. Fenwick, 
or to talk herſelf, ſhe propoſed playing at back- 
gammon, and early retired to reſt. 

The next morning after breakfaſt, as Louiſa 
went to her window to let down the curtain, the 
ſun being troubleſome, the firſt object that ſtruck 
her eye, was Lord Pompouſton, in earneſt con- 
verſation with a coach- maker over the way, but 
with his eyes fixed on Mrs. Fenwick's houſe.— 
After all the had ſuffered from this man, tis not 
furprizing that ſhe ſuſpected he had diſcovered 
her retreat, and perhaps was machinating to ger 
her again into his power. 

Though the had already cautioned Mrs. Fen- 
wick, not to admit a creature that might. ak 
for her, ſhe judged it proper to lecture her atreſh 
but upon enquiry, ſhe found ſhe was gone out; 
and when fhe returned to her chamber, and peep- 
ed behind the curtain to ſee what was become of 
der perſecutor, he was no longer to be ſeen. 

But ſtill ſhe could not help being uneaſy. Pre- 
ſently after ſhe heard a double rap at the door, 
and flyin to the ſtairs to liſten, the was ſomewhat 
re- aſſured, at only hearing Mrs. Fenwick's voice. 
Louiſa inſtantly went down to renew her caution, 
and met Mrs. Fenwick coming to her. She ſeemed 
in a hurry to communicate ſomething ; and Loui- 


fa, whoſe thoughts ran entirely upon Lord Pom 


pouſtoh, turned pale, and trembled, concluding 

it was about him. 

Well, Ma'am, now you mall ſee, whether 

Lam not a * a RD to be truſted 3“ cried ſhe, 
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« but fit down. La! I am fo out of breath, 1 
ſhall not be able to ſpeak this hour—but you ſhall 
hear all about it.” 

« About what, Madam: 2 cried Louiſa, all 
impatience. 

c You ſhall hear—you muſt know, Ma'am, 
that my couſin Warner, who is lying-in (poor 
ſoul! ſhe had a ſad time) wiſhed to ſee me; and 
ſo I thought I would treat Chloe with a walk; 
dogs in London, do nothing but eat and ſleep, 
and get ſo fat, they can hardly waddle along; 
and ſo as I paſſed by Miſs Tiffing's door, I thought 
I would juſt ſtep in to reſt Chloe, and then go on 
to my couſin Warner; I believe I might fit about 
half an hour with Miſs Tiffing, and—.” 

« Well, madam,” interrupted Louiſa, who 
apprehended this ſtory was endleſs ; „ but what 
did you hear, in which I am intereſted ?” - 

« I ſhall rome to that part preſently. Well, 
I went and paid my vifit to my ral couſin ; he 
has been ill managed, I fear.” 

« T am ſorry for it,” cried Louiſa ; but I am 
in ſuch a flurry, I wiſh you would come at once 
to the point in queſtion.” 

« So, after ſtaying a reaſonable time with my 
couſin, I returned homg; and juſt as I got to my 
own door, and went to knock, bounce runs I 
againſt a gentleman z he drew back, and began 
apologizing, and ſo I courteſied; and ſo he ſaid, 
with a ſmile, „may I take the liberty,” ſays he. 
« of aſking, if you have not got a young lady 
with you ?” 

Louiſa ſtarted ; and Mrs. Fenwick, without ob- 
ſerving it, continued. 

« A young lady, Sir!” ſays I, and I ſmiled, 
and ſo you are to come to ng me, are you? but 

believe 
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believe me you have met with your match; you 
will get nothing out of me, I promiſe you, ſays 
I.“ 5 ; 

« That I perceive, madam,” ſays he; © but 
you would oblige me very much, if you would 
give your friend, Mifs Roſeville, this letter.“ 
And he held one in his hand. „ No, that I 
won't, ſays I; and then I proteſted I knew of no 
ſuch perſon, and that I thought it very unhand- 
ſome of him to ſkulk about people's houſes, and 
the door being opened, I ſhut it in his face.” 

« Is this gentleman very tall?“ afked Louiſa, 
not quite ſo well ſatisfied with Mrs. Fenwick's 
prudence, as ſhe was herſelf. 

« No, not very tall, but a very comely gen- 
tleman.“ | 

« Are his eyes round and black ?” 

« Lord bleſs me, I can't ſay what colour his 
eyes are. I ſuppoſe he is ſome ſweetheart of 
yours; and now I'll lay my life, you are forry I 
did not take his letter.” 

Louiſa aſſured her of the contrary, and re-ite- 
rated her requeſt, that ſhe would deny her to 
every body. | 

Prepoſſeſſed that this comely gentleman could 
be no other than Lord Pompouſton, ſhe began 
to repent having thrown herſelf out of her friend's 
protection. This ſtep now, ſeemed to her raſh 
and unneceſſary, as ſhe might have confined her- 
ſelf to her chamber, for the little while ſhe had 
probably to remain with Mrs. Raby, and thus 
have avoided Lord Danefield, though not her 
friend's importunities. 

If it had not been for the fear of appearing 
capricious, the would perhaps have 2 to 
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Hill-ftreet ; however, ſhe conſidered, that ſince 
the thing was done, and with a good motive, it 
was better now to remain quiet in her preſent ſitu- 
ation *till Mrs. Gillinſby's anſwer came, which 
mult be in a few days. But the deteſted image 
of Lord Pompouſton haunted her all the night ; 
at laſt, towards morning, exhauſted for want of 
fleep, her eyes inſenſibly cloſed, and ſhe did not 
wake till ſummoned to breakfaſt. 


CHAPTER 


= 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lovisa found Mrs. Fenwick waiting break- 
faſt for her, but too good humoured to mind it. 


&« It does not ſignify of a rufh, ma'am,” faid | 


ſhe, when Louiſa began to apologize, &« for in- 
deed, I have been engaged 'till this very inſtant.” 

Louiſa ſatisfied, quietly began her breakfaſt. 

« And ſo, ma'am,” ſaid Mrs. Fenwick with a 
ſimper, « you can't gueſs, I warrant, with whom 
I have been engaged?“ 

Louiſa ſaid that was quite impoſſible, not hav- 
ing the honour of knowing any of her acquaint- 
ance, except Mr. Bangrove. 


«Loli nb pot he} dot; e eee 


you ſhould ſee nobody, I did not think myſelf 
obliged to refuſe ſeeing a very civil gentleman, 
who aſked for me, ſo I e'en let him in.“ 
« Who, madam, who?” cried Louiſa, in 
great alarm, | 
« Why, he would not tell me his name, but 
ſaid as how he was fatisfied, that you was ſafe 
and well. A mighty pretty man, indeed!“ 
„ And ſo, madam, you told him I was here.“ 
Mrs. Fenwick coloured, No indeed; I only 
faid, -why look you, 8 1 you loſe your pains, 
for the oung lady with me (mind I did not name 
you) will not fee a creature. She fits moping by 
- herſelf all day long. I fancy the has loſt ſome 
dear friend, for ſthe is in deep mourning ; but I 
aſked no queſtions, for I know that wonld not be 
— The gentleman commended my extraor- 
dinary — and departed.” 
Louiſa 


wa . 
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Louiſa did not think this ſimple enquiry after 
her health, could proceed from Lord Pompouſ- 
ton, unleſs it was meant to ſatisfy himſelf that it 
was actually her, he had perhaps had a glympſe of 
her from the window; and this might only be a 
prelude to more active meaſures from his Lord- 
a thi 5 

Bu after eatechizing Mrs. Fenwick very care- 
fully, the learned that it was the ſame perſon who 
had offered to give her a letter, and ſhe could not 
trace the leaſt reſemblance between the deſcrip- 
tion given of him, and Lord Pompouſton. 

This ſomewhat tranquillized her ſpirits, and 
that day and the next, paſſing without any alarm, 
ſhe flattered herſelf the had ckapedt the attention 
of her old tormentor. 


Bangrove called upon her in the evening. He 


told her, that Doctor Sandolph had been with 
him, to enquire where the was, but that he had 
faithfully kept her ſecret; « Melcomb,” added 
he, “ atks no queſtions, but he ſeems ſtrangely 
out of ſpirits, and his liter 1 is quite wretched ou 
you.” 
: C Dear Emily!“ exclaimed Loviſa, with. TY 

I have other news to tell you,” ſaid Bangrove. 
„ Lord Pompoufton is in town; he called upon 
me this morning, a thing he never did in his life 
before; and he enquired very particularly after 
you, and ſaid he had juſt an accidental glympſe 
of a perſon very like you, at a window in this 


ſtreet; but, added his lordſhip, « I knew it could 


not be Mits Roſeville, as nothing could be leſs 
probable, than her being in that part of the town; 
and beſides the perfor I faw, was very pale and 
thin;“ and then he wanted to know where you 
red. Upon Urne L TOR youu were gone 
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into the country, and ſo the matter dropped : for 
I hate that bragging lord, and withed to diſcou- 
rage his purſuit.” 

Louiſa rejoiced that Bangrove had been ſo diſ- 
creet; and now ſhe was quite at a loſs to account 
for the apparition of the ſtrange gentleman at Mrs. 
Fenwick's; but ſhe did not ſuſpect it could be 
Lord Danefield, becauſe ſhe thought that lady 
would in her deſcription of him, have rr 
a different epithet than comely. 

Bangrove imagined it might be Melcomb; nor 
was he in the wrong. One of the chairmen, who 
had carried her from Hill-ſtreet, had, unobſerved 
by her, or Bangrove, watched her at a diſtance, 
merely from an impulſe of curioſity; he had taken 
the number of the coach which had carried her 
to Mrs. Fenwick's: and afterwards, when all the 
family in Hill-ſtreet were in ſad confuſion, upon 
finding ſhe was gone, and enquiries were made 
of him, whither he had carried her; he made 


his report to Mr. Melcomb, who rownrded him 


for it, and employed him to learn further from 
the hackney coachman. By this means, Mr. 
Melcomb had been enabled to trace her to Mrs. 
Fenwick's, and to aſk thoſe queſtions, which had 
ſo much alarmed and perplexed Louiſa. 

However, after having attempted unſucceſsfully 
to convey a letter to her, he would not preſume 
to intrude into her preſence ; and doubting of 
his ſiſter's having equal forbearance, he concealed 
this circumſtance from her. n 

As for Lord Danefield, he was ſo deeply affect- 
ed by the contents of Louiſa-s letter, and. at hav- 
ing thus ſuddenly loſt her, that he fell ill of a 
nervous fever, with which he was confined to his 
houſe: and Melcomb, in anſwer to his repeated 

enquiries 
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enquires after her, ſaid ſhe was gone into the 
country, but that he knew not whither. For 
Lord Danefield was not in a condition to go out, 
even if Louiſa would tee him, which to Melcomb 
appeared very donbtful. 

The reſt of the time ſhe paſſed at Mrs. Fen- 
wick's, nothing material happened. Doctor San- 


| .dolph, as ſoon as he had obtained an anſwer from 


his ſiſter, conformable to his ward's wiſhes, ſent 
the following note to her by 2 75 


To Miss ROSEVILLE. 


ce I little imagined, my dear child would have 
ſecreted herſclf from me, and though I know ſhe 
means every thing that is right, the maſt * 
an old man's telling her, ſhe has done wron 
A young lady's. actions ſhould be clear as ; the 
ſun, and not liable to any miſconſtruction; yet 


ſuch, my dear Louiſa, might be put upon your 


firange diſappearance from amongſt ſuch friends 
as you incautiouſly left. But I do not mean to 
diſtreſs you, therefore I ſhall only fay, that we 
have as much as poſlible guarded againft this, by 
not letting people know the real truth. 

Lou are thought to be already gone in the 
country : thither I am ready to attend you, when 
ever you pleaſe. My fiſter will be happy to re- 


ceive you: yet I own, *'tis not the fituation I 


could exactly have wiſhed for my dear child. Mrs. 
Gillinſby has many peculiarities, and will be (I 
fear) no very pleaſant companion. However, ſhe 
is a woman of unblemiſhed character, and reſ- 
pected in the nnn. where ſhe lives. 


I inſiſt 


£438 ) 


- I infiſt upon ſettling you with her myſelf, nor 
a ſhall I allow you to enquire about ſuch paltry 
A concerns as Four board, &c.. | . 
b Your compliance with this command of your 
guardian, for ſuch I will call it, is the only con- 
u dition on which I will be reconciled to you for 
5 the paſt. My eyes grow dim, my pen does not 
1 glide along as it did formerly, but my heart retains 
t its wonted warmth, and ceaſes not to recommend 
you to the protection of the Almighty |! 
RK. Sanol. 
Bond. ſtreet, November 2, 17 8— 


e Louiſa felt hurt at her venerable friend's repri- 
e mand, and the more ſo, as ſhe was ſenſible ſhe 
d deſerved it. But ſhe ftill retained her opinion, 

that to fly from the object moſt dear to her, was 
. the only method of obtaining a compleat victory 
t over herſelf. And as diſtance would be a ſlight 
r obſtacle to Lord Danefield, ſhe determined neither 
$ to let him, nor even Mrs. Raby, whoſe influence 
> 
[ 


with her, was little inferior to his Lordſhip's, be 
acquainted with the place of her reſidence. 
Therefore in a few lines, ſhe wrote to Doctor 
Sandolph, after candidly acknowledging her error 
> in concealing herſelf from him; and tenderly 
pleading for pardon, ſhe ſtrongly recommended to 

. him, not at leaſt for ſome time, to ſuffer her 

8 friends to know whither ſhe was going, and ſhe 

; fixed on an early day for her journey, thankfully 

accepting of the terms he had propoſed. 

; Marianne had, by Louiſa's orders, joined her 
ſome days before; and the latter deſired the fa- 
vour of Bangrove to forward her baggage (which 

had already been conveyed to his houſe) into - 
Yorkſhire. aw. 

| Her 
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Her next care, was to purchaſe an elegant pre. 
ſent for Mrs. Fenwick; who, though above re- 
ceiving any pecuniary return for her civilitics, was 
not a little delighted with Louiſa's gift. 

Early on the day appointed, Bangrove attended 
Doctor Sandolph to his friend's houſe; the good 
old man forgot his diſpleafure at fight of his be- 
loved child, 2s he liked to call her; and eve 
thing being ready, Louiſa took leave of Mrs. Fen- 
wick, and Bangrove, (to the great regret of the 
former, who was become quite fond of her) and 
with the Doctor and Marianne, ſet out in a 
chaiſe for Yorkſhire. 

It was the beginning of November ; the wea- 
ther was dark and gloomy, and extremely cold, 
Much as Louiſa had withed for this moment, now 
that it was arrived, and that ſhe was turning her 
back on every thing moſt dear to her; going 
amidſt ſtrangers, where by all accounts ſhe ſhould 
meet with little either to delight or amuſe her ; 
her ſpirits ſunk, and ſhe ſat ſilent with her eyes 
fxed upon objects without ſeeing them, and ap- 
parently liſtening to Doctor Sandolph, without 
underſtanding a word he ſaid. Not one chearful 
idea could find entrance in her breaſt; all there 
was ſad. If ſhe revolved the ſtrange events which 
had happened in the courſe of a few months, ſhe 
could ſcarcely believe herſelf awake, and not ſuf- 
fering under the illuſion of a troubleſome dream. 
It was but nine months, ſince ſhe arrived in Eng- 
land; not indeed happy, for ſhe had recently loſt 
a valuable friend; but with a very fair proſpect of 
entering into the world, with all thoſe advantages 
that a young woman could derive from education, 
birth, and fortune; the latter not ſufficiently 
ſplendid, to allure the needy adventurer, but ſut- 
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ficiently ample, to enable her to pleaſe herſelf, in 
the choice of a partner for life. Love too, after 
ſome little difficulties, had promiſed her every fe- 
licity that can ariſe from the union of two ming, 
equally tender and refined. 

But now, partly by the ſtrict equity and Aeli 
cacy. of her Carta: and partly by the turpi- 
tude of others, ſhe found herſelf with an ambi- 
guous name and place in ſociety, with a very flen- 
der fortune; and under the cruel neceſſity of fly- 
ing from the object of her tendereſt affection. 

As it was not convenient to Doctor Sandolph, 
(who was ſtill very weak, and unable to bear fa- 
tigue) to travel far the Grſt day, he and Louiſa, 
. to ſtop at Hatfield. When they arrived 
there, their carriage was prevented from drawin 
up to the inn door by another, which had pre- 
ceded theirs,, from. which ſome ladies lighted. 
Theſe ladies, who had more curioſity than Louiſa, 
loitered in the entry to ſee who. followed them, 
and one of the ſtrangers exclaiming, O la! if it 


is not Miſs Roſeville !”, ran up to her, who im- 


mediately recognized Miſs Benſley. Lady Bridget 
Wilford ſtood at a little diſtance, and contented 
berſelf with making a formal courſety, and not 
being in a humour for trifling chit chat, ſhe beck- 
oned Miſs, Benfley with a frown, to come with 
herz but that young lady, though ſhe had no 
great affection for Louiſa, Bur; to have a third 
perſon to relieve her from the ennui ſhe had expe- 
rienced, during a journey of ſome length, z#ze- 
i-ttte with her aunt, and therefore propoſed that 
they ſhould all ſpend the evening together. 


Lady Bridget gave a cold afſent; Louiſa excuſed 


herſelf on account of indiſpoſition; but Doctor 
OY. who thought company might be of 


ſervice 
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ſervice to diſſipate her melancholy ; and who 
himſelf delighted in fociety, being a great —— 
to ſilence and ſolitude, preſſed her to comp tem 
the ladies imitation; and unwilling to refu 9 2 
ſhe reluctantly conſented. | 
Dinner being ordered, the ladies while It was 
preparing, and Doctor Sandolph, converſed on 
general topics; but Louiſa could fcarcely prevail 
upon herfelf to ſpeak, and ſoon after they had 
dined; under pretence of ging an order to Ma- 
rianne, the ſtole to her own chamber, much to 
Miſs Benſley's ſatisfaction, who had great curio- 
fity to learn, as well as her aunt, (though the 
htter did not deign to ſhew it) the truth of the 
reports which had circulated concerning her mo- 
ther's death, and the diſcovery ſhe had made juſt 
before that event; ſome circumſtances relative to 
it, Had been hinted in the papers, and Doctor 
Sandolpl's communicative difpofition, gave them 
Ti of abe compleat information. 
owever, as Bridget knew, that nothing 
encourages el to Feak out ſo readily, as to 
appear perfectly acquainted with thofe matters of 
which in fact they are ignorant, ſhe began firſt to 
lament with feigned concern, her friend Lady 
Roſcville's death; obferving however, that ſhe 
muſt needs fay the had been very imprudent, and 
got herſelf into ſad ſcrapes, entirely owing to 
her not attending to the good advice which the 
Had fre 18 wen her. « And I find,“ con- 
tinued « that Louiſa, after all, is no heireſs, 


but a baſe born child, and her. father a French- 
man, the late- Sir Edward Rofeville's own ſer- 
vant. > org 

Doctor Sandolph not a little vexed, faid in re- 
ply, that her ladyſhip kad heard a great deal more 
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than the truth, though he acknowledged Lonifa 
did not owe her birth to Sir Edward; but he 
waved entering into particulars. 

« Well, Sir; if I have been nkfformed,” 
ſaid Lady Bridget, ͥ „ in regard to the rank of 
Louiſa's father, I certainly have not in another 
circumſtance. For I know from the beſt autho- 
rity, that Sir Charles Roſeville, is actually going 
to diſpute your ward's right to'the family cltate 3 
this I believe you will not pretend to deny?“ 

Doctor Sandolph ſmiled, but not with his 
uſual benignity. * Sir Charles Roſeville,” ſaid 


he coldly, * has no occaſion to litigate an eſtate: | 
which (though he never could make good any 


claim to it) Loi has voluntarily relinquiſhed to 
him; and I believe he has at this moment no 
other regret, than that ſhe has refuſed the offer of 
his ſon's hand, as well as of a conſiderable ſum, 
which he wiſhes her to accept... 

« Lord bleſs me, is it poſſible yy exchimed: 
Miſs Benſley; and turning to Lady Bridget, «only 
think madam, how exceffively abfurd 1” 

« Tis ſcarcely credible,” returned Lady Brid- 
get, « poor thing! in her ſituation, what can ſhe 
poſſibly expect? For my part I think it was very 
noble 3 of Sir Charles, to make her ſuch 
an offer.“ 

« And do you ſee nothing noble i in her con- 
duct ?” cried Doctor Sandolph, warmly. 

« Umph, the did no more than her duty,” 
faid Lady Bridget, “for what right had. ſhe to 
the eſtate.” 

« Right!” cried DoQor Sandolph, loſing all 
patience, « *tis very eaſy to ſport fine ſentiments,” 
but 'tis not every one, who, like my Louiſa, has 

that 
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that rectitude of principle neceſſary to practiſe 


them; eſpecially when they claſh with their own 


intereſt.” 3 

„ Well, I ſtill think there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in her action; and that under ſuch diſ- 
advantages of birth as ſhe is, ſhe ought to have 


caught at almoſt any offer, and thought herſelf 


not a little fortunate, that people would be fo good 
to overlook them.” | | | 

« As for that,” cried Doctor Sandolph, an- 
grily, “ no perſon of a liberal mind would dwell 


upon a blemiſh effaced by ſuch worth, as Louiſa 


poſſeſſes ; beauty, talents and underſtanding are 
all her own; and theſe are dignified by the moſt 
delicate ſenſe of honour and generoſity. But to 
prove to your ladyſhip, that this teſtimony to her 
merit is ſupported by better authority, than that 
of an old doating man, I give you my word, two 
men, one of them of diſtinguiſhed rank, and the 
other a gentleman of good fortune, have ſince 
this diſcovery of her birth, been more attached to 
her than before; but neither of them are likely 
to ſucceed.” “ 

Lady Bridget and her niece both lifted up their 
eyes, not only with a look of aſtoniſhment, but 
of mortification; and Louiſa's return put an 


end to the converſation. The ſupper was no 


ſooner over, than the company, who had been 
very cold and ceremonious together, ſeparated ; 
ſome of them without regretting, that they ſhould 


meet no more. 


CHAPTER 


bin 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DocToR Sandolph had faithfully kept 
Louiſa's ſecret, in regard to the place of her 
future abode. Lady Bridget naturally concluded, 
he was carying her to Stretly ; and he and Louifa 
were on their route the next morning, long before 
the was ſtirring 

They continued to travel leiſurely, and finiſhed 
their journey without any accident. The approach 
to Mrs. Gillinſby's houſe, was not ſuch as to 
exhilarate Louiſa's ſpirits. Which ever way ſhe 
turned her eyes, ſhe ſaw nothing but a flat dingy 
heath; the uniformity of which, was only broken 
by black coal machines, and iron works emitting 


volumes of thick ſulphurous ſmoke. Heath-hall 


(the name of Mrs. Gillinſby's abode) was about 
a quarter of a mile from a dirty village. The 
houſe appeared old and comfortleſs, almoſt covered 
with ivy and liverwort ; confined by a high wall, 
and ſtanding in the midſt of a very ſmall garden; 
which in this advanced ſeaſon, ſeemed particularly 
deſolate and forlorn. No trees, no lawns, no 
clear rivulets, to rejoice the eye. At this diſmal 
ſcene poor Louiſa's ſpirits were only ſupported by 
the faint hope, that the interior of this dwelling, 
might not correſpond with its exterior. 

A tall gawky footboy, with black hair briſtling 
up from his forehead, and eyes wildly rolling, as 
if ſcared by the ſight of company, appeared at the 
iron gate fronting the door, and conducted the 
travellers over a ſwampy gravel walk, to the houſe, 


Here a large irregular hall, cold and gloomy, gave 
Vo“. II. G no 
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no bende preſage of tn other apartments 
The ſtaircaſe of old oak, was ſo well rubbed, that 
it would have been very ſlippery, if age Mad not 
indented the ſteps. Art the head of theſe, Mrs. 
Gillinſby appeared, and civilly, but coldly, gave 
them welcome. 

There was nothing prepoſſeſſing in her appear- 
ance; ſhe was very tall and ſtiff; her countenance 
totally unlike her brother's ; altogether as ſevere 
and forbidding, as his was cheartul and benign; 
ſhe ſeemed, however, in her way, glad to — 
him, and ſaid (though this civility ſeemed rather 
an effort) that ſhe was well pleaſed to have ſuch 
a companion as Miſs Roſeville. 

After the firſt compliments were over, Mrs. 
Gillinſby conducted her to her apartment. It 
was very large, had no leſs than five rattling caſe- 
ments, 2 very ſmall fire place, no carpet, and a 
floor, that ſeemed, for the laſt century, to have 
been the piece de reſflance to the family. rats, for 
every part of it bore marks of their depredations. 
A thin callico bed and curtains, without any . 
window ſhutters, compleated the comforts of this 
chamber. Within, was a large light cloſet, with 
a preſs bed for Marianne. 

Louiſa ſhivering by herſelf, had time to make 
theſe obſervations, while Doctor Sandolph and his 
ſiſter ſettled the terms of her board. At ſupper, 
they requeſted the favour of her company ; and 
Louiſa, out of regard to her old friend, ſtrove to 
aſſume an air of fatisfaction, very foreign from her 
real feelings; but at night, retired in her comfort- 
leſs apartment, ſhe gave vent to her tears : ſhe felt, 
however, the had no right to repine; as, whatever 
deſagremens ſhe found in her new place of dwell 
ing, ſhe had been forewarned of ; and after ma- 

turely 
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turely weighing theſe, with the conſequences of 
continuing with her friends, had decided, that they 
could not be ſo intolerable, as inceſſant conflicts 
with herſelf. Yet, if ſhe could have remained 
unknown at Mrs. Fenwick's, ſhe thought ſhe 
might eafier have accommodated herſelf to her 
diſpoſition, the defects of which were palliated 
by chearful good humour, than to what ſhe fancied 
to be Mrs. Gillinſby's. But even here, ſhe had 
at leaſt one comfort; for Marianne, unlike the 
generality of ſervants, who are apt' to find more 
difficulties than their ſuperiors, not only forbore 
murmuring, but affected to appear pleaſed that the 
apartment was ſo convenient ; and added, that if a 
carpet could be got, and a few thelves put up, it 
would be quite the thing. 

The next morning Doctor Sandolph took an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking apart with Louiſa. “ What 
can you do, my dear child?“ cried he; «I am 
ſure you never will be able to bear this place. 
Speak honeſtly, I conjure you; and, though L 
know not of any other reſidence I can recom- 
mend, you ſhall not continue: here, if you are 
averſe to it.” | 

However diſſatisfied Louiſa was, her ſpirits 
were ſo much dejected, that it ſcarcely ſeemed 
material to her, in what place ſhe ſettled. It had, 
often occurred to her, that the convent where 


ſhe had been educated, would be infinitely plea- 


ſanter than Mrs. Gillinſby's houſe ; but a ſecret 
reluctance to quit the kingdom where Lord 
Danefield reſided, though ſhe might never ſee 
him, determined her to. appear contented, eſpe- 
cially as the ſummer following, her minority would 
end, and then ſhe might ſuit herſelf with an ha- 
bitation more to her taſte. 
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Doctor Sandolph was glad to find ſhe could ac- 
-commodate herſelf to her ſituation ; he told her, 
that her jewels had been valued, and that Sir 
Charles had taken them for four thouſand pounds, 
which he had already paid, and that he had placed 
this ſum ſo advantageouſly, as to ſecure her five 
per cent for it 


Louiſa, though ſhe knew the jewels were va- 


Juable, had not expected they would have produced 


ſo much; and was deſirous of enquiring a little 


Further into this matter; but the Doctor coolly 
{aid, he had told her no more than the truth; and 


that Bangrove had compromiſed ſo well with Lady 


Roſeville's creditors, that after paying every body, 
there would remain five hundred pounds of Louiſa's 
fortune, beſides the trifle ſhe had promiſed to ac- 
cept from him; ſo that altogether, ſhe would have 
ſix thouſand five hundred pounds; for the former 
the would receive intereſt : but the laſt mentioned 
ſum (a bank bill of a hundred pounds excepted, 
which he then gave her) he ſaid, he had placed at 
his banker's, whence ſhe might draw it out, as 
ſhe had occaſion. 

Louiſa could not help ſuſpecting that her affairs 
being in a condition ſo much beyond her expec- 
tations, was owing to the generoſity of Doctor 
Sandolph, or ſome other of her friends, and ſhe 
ſhewed ſome uneaſineſs upon this head, but ſhe 
could get nothing from Dr. Sandolph; and finding 
this buſineſs was entirely ſettled, ſhe became full 
as content with her preſent fortune, as ſhe had 
been with her former. After affectionately thank- 
ing her good friend for the trouble he had taken 


in ſettling her affairs, ſhe gave him a commiſſion 


to purchaſe a few things neceſſary to make her 
chamber habitable. 


The 


CF 


The following morning, Doctor Sandolph de- 
parted z and Louiſa was as much affected at the loſs 
of his company, as ſhe could be, with a frame of 
mind, of late inured to vexation. She wrote by 
him to Mrs. Raby, and deſired her always to 
encloſe her anſwers to Doctor Sandolph, for 
ſhe would not truſt her with the name of her 
abode. 12 

Louiſa now fet herſelf to ſtudy Mrs. Gillinſby's 
humour, that ſhe might, if poſſible, conciliate 
her affection. But Mrs. Gillinſpy, cold and re- 


ſerved, was impenetrable to all her advances; 
and though not very old, (being ſifteen years 


younger than her brother) ſeemed to have out- 
lived all chearfulneſs. Her converſation was 
chiefly confined to monoſyllables ; but whether 
from the lack of ideas, or from moroſeneſs of dii- 
poſition, was not eaſy to be diſcovered. She was 
tircſomely preciſe ;z ſcrupulouſly exact in the exte- 
rior duties of religion, without having the leaſt 
conception of their meaning; a profeſſed enemy to 
cards, muſic, and public places; and averſe to all 
books, except the bible, and ſome old ſermons; 
thoſe of the preſent age, being, in her opinion, 
lght and flimſy things. Needlework ſeemed her 
only amuſement : and ſhe early conceived a dil- 


taſte for Louiſa, becauſe ſhe appeared to take no 


delight in it. | 
The winter was already ſet in, and ſo ſeverely, 
that Louiſa could ſeldom walk ; nor was the heath 


{9 very tempting even in fine days, as to induce her 


to {troll far from the houſe. She endeavoured, how- 
ever, to eſtabliſh herſelf comfortably within; ſhe 
arranged her books, carpeted her floor, and enlarg- 
ed her fire place; though ſhe had reaſon to think 
Mrs. Gillinſby was not particularly pleaſed with 

the 
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the laſt named alteration. All the morning, wlien 
ſhe did not walk, ſhe remained in her own cham- 
ber, occupied with her pen, her b:oks, and her 
pencil; muſic ſhe was obliged to give up, out of 
complaiſance to Mrs. Gillinſby, who could hear 
her play in the room where ſhe uſually fat, and 
complained that it interrupted her ſerious ſtudies. 
But as the ſpirits ſoon flag without ſome purſuit, 
Louiſa determined to try her {kill in modellin ; 
ſhortly her ingenuity produced many beautiful 
figures; firſt in wax, and afterwards in plaiſter of 


Paris, 


Sculpture ſhe did not attempt; not only be- 
cauſe of the difficulty, almoſt amounting to im- 
poſlibility of executing works of this ſort, with- 
out any apparatus too cutnberſome for a chamber ; 
but likewiſe, becauſe ſhe believed (and moſt aſ- 
ſuredly ſhe was right) that it was given to one 
lady alone, to attain excellence in ſo difficult an 
art. The fame elegant hand which produces to 
an admiring world buſts and figures, that a Prax- 
iteles might have avowed, would with equal faci- 
lity excel in any thing ſhe attempted ; for Louiſa 
knew that this amiable per/on, was the favourite 
child of Genius. | 

Louiſa frequently heard from Doctor Sandolph, 
and through him from Mrs. Raby ; the latter, 
when their ſeparation was recent, expreſſed a lit- 
tle reſentment at her friend's conduct; but as 
Louiſa wrote td her conſtantly, and in the kindeſt 
manner, this ſoon ſubfided. 

The account Mrs. ,Raby at firſt gave of Lord 
Danefield, was ſuch as added to Louiſa's dejec- 
tion; from her ſhe learned how ill he had been, 
and how ſlowly he recovered. Afterwards Mrs. 


Raby informed ker, that as ſoon as he came of 


age, 


SW. 


age, he had inſiſted upon appropriating his whole 
revenue, all but five hundred per annum, to the 
diſcharge of his debts ; and that with Lord Mel- 
vern's aſſiſtance he had ſettled his affairs in ſuch a 
manner, that he thought, in ten years, his eſtate- 
would be perfectly clear. He rather wiſhed to 
live abroad, but Lord Melvern had repreſented, 
that his quitting the kingdom for any length of 
time, would be incompatible with the duty of his 
profeſſion ; ſo that he had given up that ſcheme, 
and now chiefly reſided at Danefield, his ſpirits 
continuing ſo extremely deprefled, as to diſincline 
him to ſociety. 

Louiſa lamented that ſhe ſhould have deſtroyed 
the vivacity of this amiable young man ; yet ſhe 
{till thought that in her refuſal the had acted right; 
and this idea always brings conſolation. 

« Had we been married,” ſaid the, © he would 
ſcarcely have contented himſelf with ſuch a ſmall 
income ; for his tenderneſs would make him fan- 
cy a thouſand things neceflary for me, the priva- 
tion of which, as a fingle man, he is indifferent 
about. But by this wiſe regulation, he will, in 


the prime of life, find himſelf diſencumbered of 


all his difficulties, and even enabled to pleaſe him- 
ſeit in the choice of a wife. Ah! ſhould he con- 
tinue faithful, we may yet be united. *Tis true, 
many heavy years muſt firſt revolve; but what 
pain might not be ſupported, with ſuch a proſpect 
in view !” . 
Reflections ſach as theſe calmed her mid; and 
inſenſibly the winter glided away with more com- 
fort than moſt people would have had in ſuch a 
diſmal place, and with ſuch a companion as Mrs. 


Gillinfby, who, far from being touched with - 
Louila's 
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J. ouiſa's ſweetneſs, ſeemed daily to become more 
gloomy and impracticable. 

The rector of the pariſh had been almoſt the 
only viſitor at Heath-hall, and he was little quali- 
tied to diffuſe chearfulneſs. Fixed above thirty 
vears in this place, naturally extremely dull, his 
ideas now were entirely confined to the buſineſs 
of collecting his tithes, brewing his ale, fattening 
his bullocks, and afterwards regaling himſelf, but 
not his neighbours, with the produce of his in- 
duſtry. The indiſpenſable duties of his function, 
he performed as a taſk, with as little edification to 
his pariſhioners, as gratification to himſelf. The 
mild and benevolent duties of man, he did not 
conſider as part of his taſk, therefore he did not 
perform them at all. ; 

Mrs. Gillinſby, however, who thought herſelf 
very pious, becauſe nothing would make her 
omit any external mark of devotion, was quite 
ſatisfied with her rector, whoſe notions of religion 
were conſonant to her own. At ſtated times ſhe 

diſpenſed her charity, which was limited to a 
trifling ſum, that no tale of diſtreſs could induce 
her to exceed. The rector diſpenſed ſtill leſs, 
contenting himſelf with recommending the prac- 
tice of this virtue to others. Both were inexora- 
bly ſevere to the offending poor; and becauſe, 
from a combination of circumſtances, they were 
not liable to fall into their errors, they conſidered 
themſelves as models of perfection. | 

About this time Louiſa was ſomewhat ſurprized 
at an extraordinary buſtle in the family ; ſome 
great event ſeemed pending, which, with all her 
penetration, ſhe could not have foreſeen. She 
knew not that the Duke of L.'s wife, from 
whom he was ſeparated, lived only fifteen _ 

rom 
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from Heath-hall; and for many years had been 
accuſtomed to pay her Lord's relation an annual 
viſit, which generally took place at this ſeaſon of 
the year, becauſe of the length of the days. 

The ſervants, unaccuſtomed to company, were 
put in ſtrange confuſion on this occaſion; and 
their lady was obliged herſelf, to ſuperintend the 
preparations making to entertain the Dutcheſs. 

The day fixed for her arrival, Mrs. Gillinſby 
intimated it to Louiſa, who felt ſome ſatisfaction 


in the idea of ſeeing a lady, whom Doctor San- 


dolph had mentioned with eſteem, and for whom 
Lady Caroline S. had retained a very tender re- 
ard, ; 
The Dutcheſs, who bad expected to paſs (as ſhe 
had always done at Heath-hall) a very dull day, 
was agreeably ſurprized to find there ſo elegant a 
young perſon as Louiſa. Sudden and. violent iu 
her prepoſſeſſions, ſhe took an immediate liking to 
her; and upon hearing her name, diſcovered 
with infinite delight, that it was the ſame char- 
ming girl, whoſe hiſtory had intereſted her in her 
favour, when Lady Caroline had imparted it to 
her ſome time before. | 
She now lamented her ill fortune, in not having 
ſooner known that ſhe had ſuch a treaſure in her 
neighbourhood ; and - earneſtly conjured Louiſa 
ſpeedily to make her amends, by favouring. her 
with her company at Woodford ; and Louiſa, 
who thought the had little chance of meeting 
there, thoſe ſhe withed to avoid, and who had 
reaſon. to expect many agreeable circumſtances - 
from a change of ſcene, gratefuily accepted the 
invitation. An early day accordingly was fixed - 
for her viſit, and the Dutcheſs departed, quite en- 
chanted with her new acquaintance. . RS. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gillinſby had likewiſe been invited, but 
ſhe declined ſtirring from home; and though the 
expreſſed no diſapprobation of Louiſa's intended 
viſit, ſhe obſerved, « that to her it ſeemed migh- 
ty odd, how people could take ſuch ſudden fan- 
_cies, without knowing why or wherefore.” 

This polite remark only made Louifa ſmile, and 

think, m her own mind, that Mrs. Gillinſby 

would never herſelf excite any of thoſe ſudden 
partialities, which to her ſeemed ſo unaccount- 
able. 

The Dutcheſs ſent her carriage for Lovifs, 
ſome hours earlier than ſhe expected it. This 
impatience was too flattering to be troubleſome, 
and very unlike the indifference for her company, 

which Nirs. Gillinſby had invariably ſhewn. 

Accuſtomed for ſo many months to Nature's 
moſt ungracious aſpects, both local and human, 
Louiſa, as ſhe left the dreary heath, and once 
more beheld verdant meadows ſpotted with dai- 
Hes; trees juſt putting forth their tender foliage; 
| and "Woodford, which ſeemed the habitation of 
elegance, felt her ſpirits revive. 

'The houſe was very gay, perfumed with moſt 
of the early ſpring flowers, and enlivened with the 
ſong of birds. To be received too with all the 
cordiality of friendſhip, and all the grace and po- 
liteneſs of a woman of faſhion, was fuch a con- 
currence of pleaſurable circumſtances, as to pro- 
duce ſenfations in Louiſa's breaſt, which thoſe on- 
ly can imagine, who, like her, have long been 
immured with a diſagreeable companion in ſome 
deſolate place. 

The Dutchefs was an utter enemy to form and. 
conftraint ; immediately after Louifa's arrival, ſhe 
reſumed her ufual avoecttions, and. feemed - 

much 
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much at her eaſe, that Louiſa could not fail of 
feeling ſo herſelf. Her Grace's pleaſant manners 
and chearful converſation, tended to keep up her 
companion's ſpirits, to the pitch they had already 
acquired. 

The Ducheſs was very fond of walking, and 
Louiſa was delighted to accompany her. . 

Both loved reading and muſic z and the houſe 
was conſtantly ſupplied with all the beſt of the 
new literary, and muſical publications. Eve 
thing there was in the moſt elegant ſtyle ; orderly 
ſervants, a well-ſerved table, generelly a ſocial" 
one; for the Ducheſs, amongit her neighbours, 
had difcriminated a few ſuitable to her taſte, who 
were welcome gueſts as often as they pleaſed. 
The reſt the ſcarcely ever mixed with. 

Louiſa, could ſhe have baniſhed ſome tender 
recollections, in this houſe would have found her- 
ſelf in an element to which the was adapted. A 
week was the term deſtined for her viſit; but the 
Ducheſs, happy to poilels a companion, whoſe 
"talents were a conitant ſource of amuſement, and 
whoſe diſpoſition. was ſo amiable. as to engage 
every feeling heart, inſiſted upon her prolonging 
her ſtay ; and at laſt, with the utmoſt reluctancr, 
ſuffered her to return to her dreary abode, though 

not 'till ſhe had obtained her promiſe of a ſecond 
and longer viſit. 

Mrs. Gillinſpy received her with no apparent 
ſatis faction; indeed. ſhe ſeemed ſcarcely to have 
been ſenſible of her abſence, which reheved Logi-- 

{a from all ſcruples about renewing it. 

At Heath-hall ſhe found. a letter from Mrs. 
Raby, in which was the following paragraph. 

Thou you ſeem to have little curioſity to 
know what is paſſing in the world, I cannot think 


but 
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but that you muſt be delighted to hear you have 
no further perſecutions to apprehend from Lord 
Pompouſton. He is married Lady Bridget Wil- 
ford was with me yeſterday, in great ſpirits, and 
moſt prodigiouſly elated at her nephew's mar- 
riage with a Neapolitan Counteſs, who is, as ſhe. 
tells me, a woman of the firſt rank, and likely to 
have an immenſe fortune; ſhe is, beſides, ex- 
tremely beautiful. | 

Such a concurrence of defirable circumſtances 
(for merit was thrown into the ſcale) in favour of 
ſo unworthy an object, puts me out of all pa- 
tience; eſpecially when I reflect, that my amiable 
friend, whoſe beauty and merit are unrivalled, is 
buried, God knows where, in the country. 

It ſeems, Lord Pompouſton, after experiencing 
unremitting cruelty from you, inſtead of hanging 
himſelf in deſpair, thought it more adviſable to go 
and diffipate his chagrin at Bath, where he be- 
came acquainted with this paragon. How he 
won her, I know not ; but Lady Bridget, and her 
niece, are ruining themſelves in preparations to 
ſupport the dignity of their family, and to receive 
this foreign lady, in a ſtyle of magnificence ſuita- 
ble to Lord Pompouſton's pride, and their own 
vanity. 'The new married pair are expected in 

town to-morrow.” _. . 
Louiſa was indeed delighted at this news, and 

ſcarcely could pity the fate of any woman, Who 
could find attractions in fuch a man as Lord 


Fompouſton. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER WV. 


Tu E Ducheſs, who longed for Louiſa's re- 
turn, inceſſantly reminded her of her promiſe, 
and ſhe fulfilled it with pleaſure. An en- 
creaſe of intimacy, could not fail of producing 
ſome degree of confidence between them, eſpe- 
cially on the part of the Ducheſs ; whoſe diſ- 
poſition was extremely communicative, and un- 
reſtrained, by. ſuch motives of delicacy, as would 
naturally induce a young perſon to be more re- 
ſerved. At firſt, the latter had cautiouſly forborne 
mentioning the 'Duke, or his family; but ſhe ſoon 
found, by the numerous queſtions the Ducheſs put 
to her, concerning her abode in Shropſhire, that 
1 Caſtle, and its inhabitants, were ever upper- 
moſt in her thoughts; and now being perfectly 
convinced of her young friend's diſcretion, ſhe 
| indulged herſelf in ſpeaking of her huſband, who 


Louiſa found, was ſtill very dear to her, notwith- 


ſtanding their unfortunate ſeparation, which ſhe 
candidly acknowledged, had been in a great mea- 
ſure occaſioned by her own imprudence. 

« I was very young when I married,” ſaid 
ſhe, « and paſtionately fond of the Duke; ;—of 
courſe I was rather diſpoſed to be jealous, and 
being naturally of an impatient diſpoſition, could 
not brook the leaſt neglect. 

The Duke had loved me, but he ſoon became 
indifferent; and his inconſtancy filled me with 
rage and vexation. In this frame of mind, I had 
the folly to introduce a young perſon into my fa- 
mily, whoſe n manners were as inſinuating, as her 
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principles were corrupt. The latter you may be 
ſure,. I did not ſuſpect, and in the confidence of 
friendſhip, I revealed to her, what every wife 
ought moſt carefully to conceal—the diagreements 
between the Duke and myſeif. Frequently when 
my heart has been longing to be reconciled to him, 
her preſence, and the raillery which I knew 
awaited me, at what ſhe termed my weakneſs, 
withheld me from trying any conciliatory mea- 
ſures, | | 
Tgnorant that ſhe was herſelf enamoured with 
my huſband, I ſuffered myſelf to be guided by 
her, whoſe intereſt it was to widen every breach 
between us; and the communications {Ke received 


from me, furniſhed her with ample materials to- 


ruin me in his eſteem, which had ſurvived his love. 
She did not pretend to diſguiſe from me, that. 
the Duke had a great friendſhip for her; this I 
ſaw at firſt without jealouſy, or uneaſineſs, be- 
cauſe I firmly believed the was fincerely attached 
to me. 


From her learned that the Duke always ſpoke 


of me with contempt.—W hat, to a Woman of any 


ſpirit, could be ſo mortifying ? By degrees ſhe ir- 


ritated me ſo exceſfvely againſt him, that I fan- 
cied my affection totally extinguiſhed, 


At length his imprudence- betrayed their. guilty- 


ſecret her peridy clearly appeared, and I haſtened 
to caſt off the viper. I onght to have deteſted 


both; but alas! 1 ſoon found, when my reſent - 


ment was a little. ſubſeled, that jt was her. alone 


I hated-—Yet my pride would not ſuffer me to ſue 
to bim, who was the offender, for a reconciliation ;: 


and I was unfortunately an object too indifferent, 
if not abſolutely odious in his eyes, for him to 
think af making the leaſt conceſſion to me. 


Lady 
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Lady Caroline 8. who is, as you know, one of 
the moſt amiable of beings, and wlio had fre- 
quently mediated between us, was at this time 
abſent but pride and offended love, doubtleſs, 
would have baffled all her good endeavours, to 
prevent our ſeparation. 

The Duke ſecretly continued his intrigue with 
my falſe friend ; who for ſome time governed him 
a and conſequentiy kept alive his reſent- 

ment againſt me ; but it was her turn afterwards 
to experience his inconſtancy. Her life was how- 
ever, contracted to a very narrow ſpan ; and I 
believe, though the ſupported herſelf miracu- 
louſly againſt the world's cenſure, that her laſt 
moments were very miſerable, 

Lady Caroline, ever kind, tried once more to- 
reconcile us; but her brother had formed another 
attachment, juſt as her mediation began. 

Now, I ſubmit (though not without frequently 
repining) to my fate, convinced. that *tis certainly 
better I ſhould live alone, than at L. Caſtle; as I 
love the Duke much too well, ever to be a tame- 
ſpectator of his gallantries, Which I underſtand 
he has not yet diſcontinued.“ 

Whatever little foibles th» Ducheſs might have 
had, Louiſa could not help pitying her very much. 
She was {till young, elegant in her perſon, and. 
remarkably agreeable ; ſuch a woman ſeemed to 
deſerve a better fate. | 

The Ducheſs, after this confidential conver. 
ſation, expreſſed a wiſh that Louiſa ſhould be a 
little more open than ſhe had yet been, in regard 
to her affairs; and hinted, that it was reported 
the had refuſed Mr. Roſeville. This I regret,” 
added ſhe, « for I know. him; and indeed he is 


£08] 
an amiable young man. Are you much ac- 
quainted with him!“ 

Not at all; J don't even know him by ſight.” 
« Then, perhaps, if he were known to you, this 
match, which to me appears particularly deſire- 
able, might take place.” 

Louiſa bluſhed, and ſaid ſhe never could think 
of it. Her objections ſhe thought it needleſs to 
ſpecify, as ſhe dreaded entering upon a ſubject, 
which revived a thouſand painful emotions; and 
the Ducheſs perceiving that ſhe was diſtreſſed, 
changed the converſation. 

Two days aſter this, as Louiſa was dreſſing for 
dinner, Marianne informed her, that ſome com- 
pany were juſt arrived. When ſhe went into the 
drawing-room, ſhe found two gentlemen, whom 
the Ducheſs preſented to her. One was her 
Grace's nephew, Mr. Lynch.—Louiſa had often 
heard her mention him, and knew he had been 
expected ſome time. The other was a. Mr. 
Wilmot, a particular friend of Mr. Lynch. 

Theſe gentlemen ſeemed extremely ſtruck with 
Louiſa, particularly Mr. Wilmot, who eyed her 
' 1o attentively, as to occaſion her much embar- 
raſſment. +7 N 

When the ladies retired after dinner, the Du- 
cheſs was very deſirous of knowing, what opinion 
Louifa had conceived of her gueſts; but ſhe ſail 
it was impoflible to form any, in ſo ſhort a time. 
In truth, Mr. Lynch had by no means anſwered 
the favourable deſcription his partial aunt had 
given of him; he appeared to Louiſa only a good 
humoured coxcomb. Mr. Wilmot had mtereſted 
her far more; be had an air of ill health, which 
accompanying extreme youth, ever excites com- 
miſeration; his manners were natural, and plea- 

ſing 
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ng; and though he ſeemed to have ſeen little of 
the world, he was at no loſs for converſation. 
Louiſa, after a few days acquaintance with Mr. 
Wilmot, ſecretly gave him a decided preference 
over his companion, who affected to be extremely 
fine, and whoſe underſtanding ſhe ſuſpected to be 
very ſhallow. Mr. Wilmot, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to her very ſenſible ; but whether from ill 


health, or by nature, his diſpoſition ſeemed ſoften- 


ed to exceſs, and devoid of all manly firmneſs. 
He was paſſionately fond of muſic, and frequently 
ſo affected by it, that Louiſa diſliked playing to 
him. From the day of his arrival, he had at- 
tached himſelf ſo particularly to her, that though 


ſhe thought. him intereſting, ſhe behaved to him 


with greater reſerve, than to Mr. Lynch; be- 
cauſe he ſeemed juſt of a diſpoſition likely to 
take a violent paſſion. It was very apparent that 
the Ducheſs wiſhed this ſhould be the caſe, and 
that it ſhould be mutual. - 
In conſequence of this remark, Louiſa deter- 
mined to ſhorten her ſtay at Woodford ; but a 
ſevere cold, which ſhe had lately caught, fur- 
niſhed the Ducheſs with an excuſe for detain» 
ing her. 
While ſhe was ſtill rather an invalid, Mr. 
Lynch one evening propoſed to his aunt, driving 
her out in his phaeton, to which, after apologizing 
to Louiſa for Jeaving her a couple of hours, ſhe 
conſented. Thus Louiſa was left 777r-2-t&te with 
Mr. Wilmot, which was exactly the ſituation ſhe 
had been ſolicitous to avoid, having but too much 
reaſon to think, that he only waited for ſuch an 


opportunity, to explain clearly, all that a pair of 


very intelligent eyes had already intimated. 
Az 
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As the could not, without affectation, refuſe to 
make tea for him, ſhe endeavoured to fix his at- 
tention upon a literary ſubject, which ſhe ſtarted, 
requeſting him to favour her with his opinion. 
Wilmot, by ſhort hurrying anſwers, tried to get 
rid of this diſcourſe; but Louiſa, with a volubility 
quite unuſual to her, immediately raiſed another 
impediment, between him and his wiſhes; and 
though his natural timidity prevented his inter- 
rupting her, his abſent looks, incoherent anſwers, 
and ſometimes an impatient nod of his head, ſuf- 
ficiently apprized Louiſa what ſhe had to expect, 
if ſhe gave him a moment's time to chooſe his 
own ſubject; ſhe therefore ſuddenly aroſe, recol- 
lecting, as the ſaid, that ſhe had letters of conſe- 
quence to write, and ſhe was out of the room 
before Wilmot could make her hear his entreaties 
for her ſtay. | | 

Thus diſappointed, he ran to the ſtables, and 
taking out a horſe, ſhe ſaw him preſently after 
pallop from the door, He had been gone a very 


little while, before Browne, the Ducheſs's groom . 


of the chambers, tapped at her door, and ſaid 
his Lady withed to ſpeak with her in the con- 
ſervatory. 

« What |” cried ſhe, « her Grace returned 
already? I have not heard the carriage.” 

& She came in the back way, Madam,” ſaid 
Browne; and Louiſa inſtantly prepared to attend 
the Ducheſs; ſhe concluded, that as this place 
was at no great diſtance from the houſe, and the 
evening being remarkably fine, ſhe had thought 
a ſhort walk, and a little air, would do her good. 

Fhis conſervatory was very charming; it was 
formed upon a vaſt ſcale; a long wall (but com- 
pletely hidden by plants) alone remained in the 
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ſummer; the reſt of the apparatus, neceſſary in 
the winter, was removed. Ihe centre of the wall 
was hollowed into a beautiful little pavillion, ſur- 
rounded by a low Turkiſh ſopha, and furniſhed 
with a table, books, and implements for writing. 


It received no light, but from the entrance; on 


each fide of which, a grove of tall orange and 
myrtle trees, growing with great luxuriance in the 
earth, and a variety of ſhrubs and flowers of ex- 
quiſite beauty and perfume, rendered this a moſt 
delicious ſpot. 

It was almoſt duſk when Louiſa entered the 
pavillion; and ſhe was not a little ſtartled to per- 
ceive, inſtead of the Ducheſs, a ſtranger ſeated 
upon the ſopha; ſhe was haſtening back, but he 
flew towards her, and taking her hand, diſco» 
vered, to her aſtoniſhed eyes, the Duke of L.! 

« Good God! my Lord Duke,” cried ſhe, 
« what brings you here ?” 

« will tell you preſently,” ſaid he, « if you 
will ſtay to hear me,” 

« Does the Ducheſs know that you are come?“ 

« Certainly not: my buſineſs was not with 
ber; and it was I, who took the liberty to fend 
to you.” 

_ «& Your Grace muſt excuſe my ſtaying a mi- 
nute,” ſaid Louiſa, gravely, not at all pleaſed at 
the deception. | 

6 Do not,” cried he vehemently, “ deprive 
me fo ſoon of a happineſs, which I have long 
eagerly wiſhed for; and believe me, this is the 
laſt place I ſhould have come to, but for the fake 
of ſeeing my charming friend.” | 

« I was in hopes,” « ſaid Louiſa, that a laud- 
able motive had brought you hither; and I am 
not a little diſappointed, that I ſhould be the 2 
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ſon you ſeek here. Nothing can reconcile me to 
this ſtrange viſit, but to hear from your Grace, 
that you wiſh me, to uſe my influence with the 
Ducheſs to be reconciled to you.” | 

« Indeed I have no ſuch wiſh ;” ſaid the Duke, 
laughing; “ chance diſcovered to me that you 
were here, and * , 

«© What chance ? interrupted Louiſa. 

c Why, having in vain, for ſome time paſt, 
endeavoured to diſcover what was become of you, 
it occurred to me, that Dr. Sandolph poſſibly 
might have placed you with his ſiſter ; and as I 
was going northwards, I thought it not amiſs to 
call in my way upon my couſin Gillinſby, and ſa- 
tisfy my doubts. From her, I learned all I wiſh- 
ed, except that you were here; the only place in 
the world, where there could be a difficulty about 
ſeeing you. However, I ſent for Browne to the 
inn at the park gate, where I have been incog- 
nito theſe two days ; and told him, I had a great 
deſire to ſee Miſs Roſeville. This man was for- 
merly my own ſervant, and much attached to 


me, though I gave him up to accommodate the 


Ducheſs; ſo you may imagine he was pleaſed to 
ſee me, and poſſibly took it into his filly head, 
that I came in a ſavourable diſpoſition towards his 
lady. I let him think what he pleaſed, and truſ- 
ted to his contrivance to obtain me a ſight of my 


lovely friend, which he never was able to accom- +» 


pliſn till this evening.” 
« Your Grace has given yourſelf much unne- 
ceilary trouble,” {aid Louiſa, courteſying to go. 
« What,” cried he, “ are you inſenſible to the 
tender friendſhip (I wiſh I dared ſubſtitute a ſhor- 
ter word) which has brought me even into the 
lioneſs's 
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toneſs's den to ſee you, with a view of perſuadin 
you to honour me with a viſit at L. Caſtle ?” 

« O certainly?“ {aid Louiſa, « the Ducheſs 
will be infinitely delighted with this ſcheme.” 

« 'The Ducheſs again !” cried the Duke, im- 
patiently, « what can it be to her? I wiſh to 
God, at this moment, that you would forget ſhe 
exiſts.” 

„] muſt firſt forget a world of kindneſs ;” re- 
turned Louiſa, « and as I ſhould be extremely 
ſorry, that your unexpected appearance ſhould 
furry and diſtreſs her, I do entreat you, Duke of 
IL. to retire immediately; unleſs you chooſe to 
honour me with ſome meſſage or propoſition, that 
might be agreeable to my reſpectable friend.” 

Why harp upon this ſtring, dear Miſs Roſe- 
ville ! what propoſition can I have to make to a 
woman, who does not care a ſtraw about me; 
whom I have not had any connection with for 
years? indeed, this is an unpleaſant theme, the 
only one in the world, that I ſhould decline treat- 

ing with you.” 

8 Unfortunately, my Lord Duke,” ſaid Louiſa, 
« the caſe is juſt the reverſe with me; but, be- 
fore we part, give me leave to ſay, I know you 
are unjuſt to a moſt amiable woman, who, ſo far 
from feeling indifferent to you, regrets daily the 
fatal ſeparation that has taken place; and retains 
for you an affection, that neither your coldneſs 
nor inconſtancy (pardon my ſincerity) has deſtroy- 
ed. As for me, as I have often told your Grace, 
I decline all friendſhip with any of your ſex ; but 
could I have the ſatisfaction to behold your re- 
union with the Ducheſs, I certainly would make 
an exception in your favour, and under her auſpi- 
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ces, have the honour of waiting on you both at 
L. Caſtle.“ 

« 'This is the oddeſt fancy imaginable,” cried 
the Duke, © that you will not accept of my 
friendſhip, without ſuch an intolerable clog ! I ſee 
you have been greatly miſinformed in this affair— 
be aſſured, the Ducheſs's violent temper, and ridi- 
culous jealouſy, rendered it impoſſible for us to 
live together. She might have retained my heart 
had ſhe poſſeſſed your ſenſe, and ſweetneſs of dif. 
poſition ; for J did love her, till I diſcovered, that 
ſhe was all fire and fury.” . 

And had ſhe no provocation?“ aſked Louiſa, 
looking at him with a penetrating eye. 

« None can: juſtify violence in a woman: but 

why talk about her ? *tis a ſubject that ſtill agitates 
me.“ 
„% J would wiſh it ſhould—Heaven forbid you 
ſhould be inſenſible to her wrongs review them 
in your mind, Duke of L. and generouſly deter- 
mine to repair them; the Ducheis, I am per- 
ſuaded, would think a renewal of your affection, 
ſufficient reparation,” 

« Pihaw! pſhaw ! I know her much better 
than you do: were I ſuch a fool, as to conſent to 
receive her, the conſequence would be, that ten 
tunes a day the would recapitulate her grievances, 
recount her ſufferings, and patient forbearance. 
Then, ſhe would never ſuffer a pretty woman to 
come near my houſe ; I ſhould ſee nothing but 
monſters in my family. Whenever I ſtirred, the 
would be watching me; and teazing me on my 
return with impertinent queſtions : if J looked 


gays ſhe would. charitably ſuppoſe I had ſome . 


intrigue on my hands; and if fad, that it was 
owing to my diſlike of her, Even you, who plead 
| her 
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her cauſe ſo generouſly, would no longer be her 
darling friend; beauty, like yours, would torture 
her with jealouſy, even to madneſs. 

No, my dear Madam ; do not imagine, that 
after having ſo long enjoyed my liberty, I ſhall 
be diſpoſed to ſhackle myſelf again. A mild wo- 
man might have fixed my wavering diſpoſition. 
A violent woman has driven me into a courſe of 
life, which 1 thall not eafily renounce ; unleſs I 
could find a tender ſympathizing friend, whoſe 
charming converfation would be a balm to my 
Nor need any woman's. principles oppoſe ſuch 
a friendſhip 3 for my regard for her, would be ſg 
pure and difintereſted, that I never would ſokcit 
for more than ſhe were inclined to grant.” 

Louifa was juſt beginning to ſay, the hoped no 
woman would truit to ſuch ſpecious language, 
when ſhe was alarmed by the ſound of the 
Ducheſs's voice, almoſt cloſe to the conſervatory. 
 $peechleſs with terror, ignorant what to deviſe, 
ſhe ſunk down pale and trembling on the ſopha. 

But the Duke's preſence of mind did not deſert 
him; he haſtened to flip behind the orange trees, 
and crouching down, flattered himſelf the ſhades 
of the evening, which were faſt coming on, would 
favour his concealment. For though, being ſur- 
prized by his wife, was a matter of little conſe- 
quence to him, it could not be fo to Louiſa, whoſe 
innocence might not ſave her from a very unplea- 
{ant imputation. 

. Scarcely had the Duke diſappeared, before the 
Ducheſs and Mr. Lynch entered the pavilion. 

« So; what all alone,” cried the former, 
ce what have you done with Mr. Wilmot ?” 
Louiſa 
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Louiſa muſtered up courage to ſpeak, and ſaid, 
he had been gone out a riding ſome time, and pro- 
poſed their returning to the houſe. 

ce No, no;“ cried the Ducheſs, ce *tis a ſweet 
evening; we will ſit here, and enjoy the fragrance 
of the orange flowers.“ 

Louiſa, who could enjoy nothing at that mo- 
ment, ſaid it was damp but the Ducheſs inſiſted 
that it was impoſſible her health could ſuffer, as 
No dew could reach her. 

During this converſation, Mr. Lynch walked 
up and down the conſervatory, humming an air; 
and with a little ſwitch in his hand ſlightly ſtrik- 
ing the trees: Loviſa, almoſt ſick with apprehen- 
ſion, leſt he ſhould ſee the Duke, cried out, 


„Why, you will beat off all the bloſſoms.—Pray 


how is your favourite mare to night?“ 

« Ods ſo, Iam glad you have mentioned her; 
Pl ſtep this inſtant to the ſtables.” 

His abſence was ſome relief to Louiſa. 

« Well, now he is gone,” ſaid the Ducheſs, 


let me hear poor Wilmot's doleful hiſtory, for 


I dare ſay you have been cruel to him.” 

Louiſa vexed to be required to ſpeak upon ſuch 
a matter before her ſecret auditor, gave an evaſive 
anſwer; and in her turn, put ſome queſtions to 
the Ducheſs, who after a little raillery on the ſub- 
ject of Wilmot's love, and her cruelty, accuſed 
her of an exceſs of reſerve towards herſelf, quite 
incompatible with friendſhip. 

« You know,” cried ſhe, « the confidence I 
have already repoſed in you, and to encourage you 
to have as much in me, I will not have a thought 


that ſhall not be revealed to you. Though you are 


* with part of my hiſtory, ſtill there is a 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance I have not mentioned. A man of 


fathion, handſome, and very amiable LE 


« Indeed,” ſaid Louiſa, in a low voice, « we 


had better go home; I thought I ſaw a bat juſt 
now.” 
« Pho, pho ;—This man you muft know, 1 


met frequently at the houſe of one of my friends, 


juſt after I was parted from my huſband E 

« Whom you ſtill love too well,” interrupted 
Louiſa, little pleaſed with this preface, which 
ſcemed tending to deſtroy the poſition ſhe had at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh, “to be in any danger of 
liking another.” 

« Pardon me,” . ſaid the Duchefs, « if you 
conſider that my reſentment at that time was very 


high; that this perſon was as I have told you very 


pleaſing, and inſinuating to a great degree; you 
will perceive that my heart was more in danger 
than you imagine. However, I do aſſure you, 
though I knew his merit, all his endeavours to ſu 
plant my undutiful huſband, were ineffectual.” 
He now began to revive. 
« He has fince,” continued the Ducheſs, pre- 


ſumed to conſider me as a ſingle woman, and to 


hint to me His paſſion ; the conſequence has been, 


that now I conſtantly refufe to ſee, or hear of 


him.“ 
You do very right,” ſaid Louiſa, and then con- 
ſidering, that if ſhe could draw from the Ducheſs's 


own mouth an unequivocal declaration of her ſen- 


timents for the Duke, it- might make ſome im- 


preſſion upon him, as it was impotlible he could 


ſuſpect any artifice. With this view the ſaid, 


« you ſeem, my dear Madam, to doubt e 
warmth of my attachment toyou, but were myheart 


laid open, you could not fail of being ſatisſied 
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with it. Would to Cod I could prove it more 
effectually than by words ! here in this very place, 
J have been ruminating upon your unpleaſant ſitu- 
ation, and wiſhing I were of ſufficient conſequence 
to become a mediatrix between you and the 
Duke z—but. perhaps, ſome latent anger {till re- 
mains in your heart, and you would not conſent to 
tive with him again.” 


« Not conſent !” cried the Ducheſs with ener- 


cy, „would to God I were put to the trial! But, 
my ſweet friend, that will never happen; he 
hate; and det eſts me.; 3 and knowing how little be 
merits it, does not imagine that J ſtill love him. 

„ Perhaps, faid Louiſa, „ you may yet be 
happy re· united the texture of conjugal aſfection 
is tine and delicate; difficult, when once torn 
{under cver to be joined again : beſides too, the 
leaſt tincture of jealouſy, any recrimination, or 
Inequality of temper, would be likely to ſever it 
ancw.“ 

« O no ;” cricd the Ducheſs, quickly, “ were 
we once reconciled, we ſhould part no more ; and 
ſo far from thinking with yon, I am convinced 
we ſhould be happier together now, than ever we 
were, even in the firſt months after our marriage. 


am no longer that petulant impatient creature | 


was, when full of youthful vivacity, and warmth 
of paſſion, I ſcorned to regain a heart by gentle- 
neis, to which I imagined I had an indiſputable 


right. 


"Diſappointment and vexation have lowered my 


pride, and ſoftened my diſpoſition. In the leiſure 
of retirement, 1 have formed an acquaintance with 
myſelf; and the inclination of correcting my er- 
rors, has ſollowed the diſcovery of them. 


My 
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My plan of conduct now, ſhould be exactly 
oppoſite to that I fo unfortunately purſued. At- 
tentions, confidence, and above all, gentleneſs, 
ſhould be tried; my love ſhould neither be jea- 
lous, nor prodigally laviſhed ; for the Duke is of 
a diſpoſition likely to be ſurfeited with too much 
fondneſs ; therefore I would pretend to no more 
than his friendſhip, truſting to time, and my un- 
remitting endeavours to make home agreeable to 
him, for a more tender hold on his heart.” 

At that moment Mr. Wilmot appeared in the 
conſervatory, and both the ladies roſe to join him. 

Louiſa, delighted that the Duke had not only 
eſcaped diſcovery, but that he had heard a conver- 


ſation which, though it began ſomewhat untow- 


ardly, had concluded greatly to her ſatis faction. 
She had almoſt longed to drag him out of his re- 
treat, when ſhe hoped his wayward diſpoſition had 
been ſoftened by her friend's tenderneſs ; but if 
ſhe were in this miſtaken, beſides the awkward 
predicament in which ſhe ſhould herſelf ſtand, in- 
ſtead of doing good, ſhe might make matters 
worſe, therefore the checked the impulſe. 

Mr. Wilmot told the Ducheſs, that not being 
ſo happy as to obtain Miſs Rolevile's compan 
for more than a quarter of an hour, he had taken 
a ſolitary ride. During ſupper, his dejected looks 
betonght Louiſa's pity, which internally, ſhe did 
not with-hold; but ſenſible, that if the were to 
ſhew him any, it would give hopes to a paſſion, 
the wiſhed to extinguiſh in its dawn, ſhe behaved 
to him with her uſual reſerve, and puhlicly an- 
nounced her intention of going home the next 
day. | | 
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The Ducheſs's acquieſcence was moſt reluc- 
tantly given; and Mr. Wilmot, turning pale at 
the news, preſently after retirod, quite diſordered, 

Had Louiſa's heart been "Ini ſhe would not 


have beſtowed it on Wilmot. A dif poſition that, 


without the leaſt reſiſtance, ſunk under the in- 
tiuence cf paſſion, denoted no energy of charac. 


ter; and the natural heroiſm of her own mind, 


though it did not prevent her feeling the ſofteſt 


Pity for the weaknels of others, yet diſclaimed any 
alliance with it. 


CHAPTER 
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1 H E next morning at breakfaſt, the Ducheſs; 
to chear Mr. Wilmot's ſpirits, who looked as 
if he had paſled a fleepleis night, propoſed that 
they ſhould all accompany Miſs Roſeville to 
Heath-hall. Mr. Wilmot's eyes inſtantly fparkled 
with joy; and Mr. Lynch, who was of a ve 
fans ſouci diſpoſition, ſaid, coolly, he thought it 
no bad ſcheme. Louiſa, of courſe, expreſſing 
her approbation, the coach, inſtead of the chaiſe, 
was ordered, 

Mr. Wilmot contrived :to ſeize her hand, and 
as he led her to the carriage, he ſeemed to have 
fomething to-utter, that timidity kept back; how- 
ever, ſome incoherent phraſes did eſeape him, ex- 
preſſive of deep regret at loſing her, and of the 
higheſt eſteem and regard; and to give greater 
energy to his words, he tenderly preſſed her hand. 
Louiſa drew it back, and had but juſt time to en- 
treat he would think of nothing but the reſtoration 
of his health, and not beſtow more upon her, than 
his good wiſhes, as theſe were all ſhe could offer 
in return; ſhe flattered herſelf, by being thus ex- 
plicit now, ſhe ſhould prevent his being more ſo 
hereafter. 

Mr. Wilmot, chagrined, ſat filent in a corner 
of the coach. The Ducheſs and Louiſa were 
neither of them in ſpirits; and there would have 
been but little converſation, had not Mr. Lynch 
thought it neceſſary to exert himſelf to amuſe 
them: but though he was a man of the ton, dreſſed 
in exact imitation of a very great perſonage, and 
valued himſelf on being able to drink an amazing 

| 3 quantity 
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quantity of champagne, his powers of amuſing 
were not very conſiderable. He was extremely 
ignorant, without being in the leaſt aſhamed of it; 
but a pliancy of temper, great ſpirits, and good 
humour, rendered him not unwelcome to ſocicty. 

'The carriage had proceeded about five miles, 
when a ſudden, cry of « ſtop ! flop !“ alarmed the 
company, with an immediate appreheniion that 
they were going to be robbed. Lynch ſwore at 
his ſervants for forgetting to bring his piſtols, and 
was preparing, with a flight cane in his hand, to 


ſally out of the carriage. Wilmot ſat ſeemingly 


unconcerned in his corner; and the Ducheſs and 
Louiſa were getting ready their purſes, not a little 
frightened - hen a man in livery, (almoſt breath- 
leſs with hard riding) who had been the cauſe of 
this alarm, rode up to the window, and addreſſing 
himſelf to Wilmot, begged his honour would 
come home directly, as his father had fallen that 
morning into a fit, from which he was not reco- 
vercd when he came away, though immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance had been procured. | 
 Rouzed by this ſpeech, Wilmot darted out of 
the coach, and ordering the man to diſmount, 
vaulted into the ſaddle, and galloped off. The 
Ducheſs told one of her attendants to give up his 
horſe to the ſervant, defiring he would haſten at- 
ter his maſter ; and her own ſervant ſhe ordered 


to get up behind the carriage. But, to her great 


amazement, before Mr. Wilmot had gone many 
yards, he returned, 

« J have been thinking,” cried he, „ that! 
might as well proceed to Heath-hall, as I can (I 
ſuppoſe) get a chaiſe in the village, which will 
carry me to Roſeville, almoſt as faſt as this old 
hack.“ a 

| The 
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The Ducheſs coloured exceſſively ; and Louiſa, 
how thought ſhe had not only recognize the 
Roſeville livery, but even in the ſervant, the very 
groom who had been ſo inſtrumental in delivering 
her from Lord Pompouſton, was now at no Jois 
to gueſs who Mr. Wilmot was. Her ſignificant 
looks betrayed her thoughts; but the Duchets. at 
that moment ſeemed only occupied in urging the 

oung man not to poſtpone his attendance on his 
father; ſhe well knew why he had changed his 
mind ſo ſuddenly ; but though ſhe approved of kis 
attachment to Louiſa, ſhe could not fail of diſ- 
couraging ſuch an ill- timed proof of it. Aſhamed 
of his own irreſolution, he once more vaniſhed. 

Louiſa forbore making any remarks on the diſ- 
covery the had made, till ſhe found herſelf alone 
with the Ducheſs ; for Mrs. Gillinſby did not im- 


mediately appear, and Mr. Lynch left the ladies 


to themſelves. At firſt both were ſilent and ein- 
barraſſed; but Louiſa, determined to have her 
doubts cleared up, ſaid with a grave air, 

« May I requeſt the favour of your Grace, to 
inform me of the real name of your friend, Mr. 
Wilmot 7” 

« I {ee you know it,” ſaid the Ducheſs; « and 


I perceive by your air, that you are diſpleaſed, 


but, indeed, you have no cauſe. The deception 
ſurely i is very innocent, and done, with no other 
view, than to obviate certain little delicate ſcru- 
ples, you might have to form an acquaintance 


with Sir Charles Roſeville's ſon, which, I own, 


1 wiſhed extremely that you ſhould.” 
% And why, Madam, ſhould you with this ? 
What end can it anſwer ?” 
| „ 1 It 
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ci Tt might have anſwered a very good one, had 
you taken as great a fancy to him, as he has done 
to you.” 

„But I had told your Grace, that I never could 
think of this connection.“ 

„Les; but then you had never ſeen him ; and 
I hoped your objections would diminiſh, when 
you became acquainted with his worth.” 

« I believe him to be amiable ;z and I forbear 
to cenſure him,” ſaid Louiſa, „for impoſing him- 
ſelf upon me under a feigned name, ſince you, 
Madam, condeſcended to take a part in this 


iſcheme; but, I confeſs, he would not be the ob- 


ject of my approbation, if I had not inſurmounta- 
ble objections againſt changing my condition.“ 

« Objections! repeated the Ducheſs; “ why 
ſhould you have any? Surely you have too much 


good ſenſe to indulge romantic fancies; and your 


ſitnation is ſuch, as muſt be highly diſagreeable to 
Jon. Why, therefore, ſpurn the offer of a man 
of family and fortune; amiable, tender, and ſen- 
ble, . whoſe father acknowledges your merit, and 
who (proud as he is) would receive you with ex- 
ultation in his family: his ſon abſolutely adores you, 
tho he never could take courage to tell yau ſo. 
Suffer me then to plead his cauſe, unleſs you will 
permit him to do it himſelf.” 
Louiſa, thus puſhed, found herſelf obliged to 
reveal the ſecret of her heart; but this confeſſion 
had not the effect ſhe expected. 
« You acknowledge yourſelf,” ſaid the Ducheſs, 
te that you have refuſed to marry the object of your 
preference, from a conviction: that ſuch an union 
would be detrimental to him. This ſacrifice of 
loge to prudence, is generous, and worthy of you; 
but why leave it incomplete? So long as you con- 
tinue 


11 1 


_ .tinue ſingle, he will ſtill entertain hopes, that you 
may be ſoftened in his favour; and ſhould he diſ- 
cover your retreat, are you ſure your heroiſm 
would not be ſubdued by his tender intreaties? 
While he is at a diſtance, you may fortify yourſelf 
againſt him ; and, (inſtead. of ſuffering your life to 
waſte in unavailing tenderneſs and regret, you 
might paſs it, with Mr. Roſeville, happily and 
honourably, in the boſom of an affluent and reſ- 
pectable family. | 


Louifa, too faithfully attached to Lord Dane- ik 
field, ito ſuffer her thoughts to dwell with the leaſt f 
complacency upon this {ſcheme of happineſs, en- [ 
treated the Ducheſs to diſmiſs the ſubject; for | 
though veny-fenible, the faid, of her kind mo- f 


tives in wiſhing this alliance, it pained her even 
to think of it. | Tr 
The Ducheſs however, who really loved Louiſa 
exceſſively, and had her intereſt very much dt 
heart, which ihe thought could not be ſo well pro- 
moted as by this match, did not eaſily give up her 
ſolicitations :. for ſhe was not exempt from a very | 
common foible; that of fancying #er/e/f the molt 1 
competent judge of what was beſt for her friends; | 
and when once ſhe had determined any project 
ought to ſucceed, it was ſcarcely poſſible to con- 
vince her, it ought not. Phe warmth ſhe diſ- 
played on this occaſion,” gave Louiſa ſome ſuſpt- 
cion, that ſhe had made leſs progreſs in calm- 
ing the impetuoſity of her diſpoſition, than ſhe 
had fancied; however Mrs. Gillinſby's-entrance 
put an end to this converſation, the Ducheſs 
whiſpering Louiſa, that the would write to her 
the next day 
After half an hour's chat with the lady of the 
Houle, the Ducheſs departed; firſt tenderly em 
8 5 bracing- 
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bracing Louiſa, who, though ſhe differed with her 
in opinion, was extremly grateful for her kind- 
neſs, and expreſſed her ſenſe of it in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, at the moment ſhe bade her farewell. 

Mrs. Gillinſby was one of thoſe perſons, who 
never allow themſelves to confeſs they are diſpleaſ- 
ed; yet gather up with provident care, a load of 
fancied wrongs, with which they ſwell indignant; 
and by never ſuffering any part to exhale in com- 
plaints, the ſtock continues undiminiſhed. This 
woman was vexed the Ducheſs ſhould, in a much 
ſhorter acquaintance than her's, with Louiſa, 
diſcover in her, excellencies which ſhe was in- 
capable of feeling; and ſhe was offended with 
Louiſa, for preferring Woodford to Heath-hall. 

Her laconic diſpoſition has been already men- 
tioned; but of late ſhe was ſtill more frugal of 
'words, and rather inclined to ſpeak at; than to 
Joviſa. 

Two days after the latter returned home, ſhe 
rocelved the following letter : 


To Miss RoSEVILLE. 
« My dear Miss RoskvILLE, 


I bad not time the other day to ſay half what 
1 wiſhed, and principally I omitted explaining the 
cem aner relative to Mr. Roſeville, which I 
am grieved, that you diſapproved of. If any 
thing was wrong in it, I alone am to blame. 
Before ever I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you, I 
was prepared to admife you; for beſides Lady Caro- 
lines encomiums, I had heard your conduct men- 
tioned with the higheſt approbation, by a friend of 
mine, who is now abroad; this gentleman is 
| likewiſe 
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Ikewiſe much connected with Sir Charles Roſe- 
ville. He told me of the extraordinary renvncia- 
tion you had made of the greateſt part of your 
property; which, together with other anecdotes 
much to your credit, had inſpired 5ir Charles 
with the moſt perfect eſteem for your character; 
and a repret (perhaps a proud regret, that he 
could not diſplay equal generoſity) that you would 
neither accept of his fon, nor of any compenſa- 
tion he could offer.  _ 

It is unneceſſary to tell you, the progreſs you 
made in my eſteem, as our intimacy increaſed ; 
but the more I knew you, the more I lamented, - 
that beauty, talents, and merit, ſhould thus be bu- 
ried in obſcurity. I mentioned Mr. Roſeville to- 
you, but though the theme ſeemed difpleaſing, 
{ ſtill hoped an acquaintance with him, might 
remove any prejudice you had conceived ; per- 
laps do ſtill more,—decide you in his favour. 1 
had learned from my nephew, that his heart was 
free; that he had piQtured you to himſ2lf, as a mo- 
del of perfection, and withed for nothing ſo much 
as to ſee you. With the moſt friendly motives 
therefore to both parties, I. drew him to my 
houſe; he knew whom he was to meet; but when 
lie heard that I wiſhed lie would aſſume a feigned 
name, as a more likely means of forming an ar- 
quaintance with you, who would leſs ſuſpe&t my 
plan, than if he appeared in his proper character, 
—his delicacy was alarmed, and it was with great 
difficulty I overcame his ſcruples. Sir Charles 
is quite ignorant of theſe tranſactions; his ſon's 
coming to Woodford, appeared to him nothing 
1 for he had viſited my nephew there 

ekore. 9 
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What paſſed afterwards, I need not mention; 
but I muſt cbſerve, that I am now doubly intereſt- 
ed, that Mr. Roſeville ſhould not find you inexor- 
able, not only becauſel retain my opinion of the ad- 
vantages you Would derive from this alliance, but 
lkew:ie, becauſe, if it ſhould not take place, [1 
fall have reaſon to reproach myſelf with having 
been acceſſary to the miſeries which this amiable 
young man will feel from the pangs of unrequit- 
ed love. 

Had you at-firſt been leſs reſerved with me, my 
zeal for him would have been leſs fervent. But 
I. knew not that you had an attachment; and now 
after having gone ſo far, I cannot recede without 
making this laſt attempt to move you in Mr. Roſe- 
ville's favour. —Confider well, my dear young 
friend, whether you cannot. conquer your predi- 

lection for another object; for however deſervin 
he may be, ſince you own, you thought it right to 
refuſe, why perſiſt in a romantic fidelity to him ? 
And why refuſe to let another man (perhaps full 
as amiable, and wholly unobjectionable) try to win 
your heart? | N 
It was prudent to reject the-firft—It would be 
imprudent to reject the other. 
 *Fhink what delight I ſhould feel, in ſeeing you 
comfortably ſettled in this-county, at no great dif- 
tance from me. The reflection that I had been 
anſtrumental to your felicity, would almoſt con- 
ole me for what is wanting to my. own. | 
It is the duty of friendſhip to adviſe, and re- 
preſent; think me not therefore importunate, but 
believe me to be with great truth, 
My dear Miſs Roſeville, 
Jour very ſincere friend, 
2 bt And faithful ſervant, 
Woedferd, July, 178— CATHERINE L.“ 
9 EPe Louiſa 
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Louiſa was extremely vexed at the Ducheſs's 
ſtrange perſeverance in puſhing this point; but 
good naturedly attributing. much of this pertina- 
city to the warmth of friendſhip, ſhe couched 


her refuſal in terms that could not diſpleaſe her 


Grace, and ſtrongly expreſſed her gratitude, and 
the ſincerity of her attachment to her, who ho- 
noured her with the appellation of friend. 

But what the Ducheſs had alledged in her own 
juſtification, relative to the artifice ſhe had em- 
ployed, did-not alter Louiſa's diſlike to it; and as 
her Grace knew the ſuſceptibility of Mr. Roſe- 
ville's diſpoſition, and her repugnance to any al- 
liance with him, ſhe thought the ſcheme ex- 
tremely ill judged. 

A few days after, with ſome ſurprize, ſhe re- 
ceived a letter from the Duke of L. 7 

He ſaid, that in obedience to her commands, he 
had left Woodford within two hours after he had 


heard the ſingular converſation which had paſſed 
between her and the Ducheſs in the conſervatory, 


where his ſituation had not been very commo- 
dious; for he had been all that time, bent almoſt 
double behind the orange trees, dreading every 
moment that he ſhould be diſcovered. 

That he admired her zeal for her friend, the 
beginning of whoſe diſcourſe muſt have alarmed 
her not a little; and he muſt own it greatly exci- 
ted his own curioſity, but it had terminated in a 
manner he had not expected; and thanks to her, 
who had aſſiſted the Ducheſs in developing her 
ſentiments, ſhe had diſcovered a fund of tender- 
neſs for him, and a degree of reaſon and reflechon, 
which he had not thought ſhe poſſeſſed. But ad- 
ded he, « a French author juſtly obſerves, II faut 


avoir la precaution de ne pas donner une trop grande 


attente 
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attente de ce quien doit faire; il eft certain que Pima- 
gination des perſamnes auxquelles on promet quelque 
choſe d extraordinaire, ſurpaſſe ſauvent tout ce on 
leur preſente dans la ſuite. 

This, my dear Madam, I fear would be the caſe 
with your friend. At preſent ſhe lays down ex- 
cellent rules, while her mind is calm and com- 
poſed; but believe me, I ſpeak from experience, 
the leaſt contradiction ſhe met with, or ſhould ſhe 
one inſtant ſuſpect that I could enjoy any pleaſure 
without her participation, or the moſt trifling at- 


tention paid to another woman, would inſtant! 
| baniſh all theſe prudent reſolutions, and ſhe would 


relapſe into her natural violence of temper. 

Be aſſured, that however fond ſhe is of you at 
preſent, the would ceaſe to be ſo, if once ſettled 
at L. Caſtle. 

At the ſame time that I candidly confeſs to you 
my diſbelief of the Ducheſs's reformation, I will 
own, that I could not fee and hear her in the pavi- 
lion, without emotion; nay, I was once more than 


'Half inclined to have come forward, and to preſs 


her to my heart; but the aw kwardneſs of appear- 
ing thus abruptly before her, and the recollection 
of our paſt uneaſineſſes, rivetted me to the ground; 
and when the enthuſiaſm of the moment was paſ- 
ſed, I congratulated myſelf on my forbearance. 
The Ducheſs has a warm advocate in my ſiſter; 
ſhe has ever been deſirous of effectuating a recon- 
ciliation between us. But you, Madam, have more 


influence with me than any body; and were it 
poſſible for me to conquer my unwillingneſs to 
this meaſure, undoubtedly it would be merely as 


a preliminary ſtep to your favour. Your gentle 
reaſoning, and ſoft perſuaſive looks, might make 
me a any thing. Do not therefore, as you va- 

lue 


. 


lue your friend the Ducheſs, conſign me to obli- 
vion; you ſee her intereit requires that you ſhould 
enter into a correſpondence with me. This will 
be a ſtronger inducement to you to confer this fa- 
vour upon me, than any thing I could urge. How 
delighted I ſhould be, if a motive more flattering 
to myſelf could actuate you | 
I have the honour to be 
MAD AM, i 
Your moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 


] 3 : 


Louiſa eaſily penetrating into the Duke's artful 
ſchemes, determined to take no notice of his letter, 
for well as the loved the Ducheſs, ſhe could not 
think, even with the moſt commendable motives, 
of entering into a clandeſtine correſpondence with 


her huſband. Beſides her averſion to myſterious 


actions, and the inconveniences ſhe might draw 
upon herſelf, ſhe began to ſuſpect that happineſs 
might not be the conſequence of their re-union ; 
and then her interference would become matter 
of regret to all parties. 

If in the breaſt of a man of profeſſed gallantry, 
ſuch as the Duke, any tenderneſs could remain for 
his wife; what had paſſed lately, muſt have reviv- 
ed it; and though perhaps, falſe ſhame, and 
other obſtacles might endeavour to ſtifle it, ſtill 
it would, becauſe it was a reafonable and laudable 
inclination, in time manifeſt itſelf : and that this 
ſhould happen from the ſpontaneous working, of 


his own mind, was neceflary towards the happi- 


neſs of her friend. 


Perhaps too, if ſhe heartily wiſhed it, the | 


Ducheſs” might really in time attain that felf- 
command and gentleneſs of diſpoſition, which at 
preſent 


( 160 ) 
preſent ſhe only poſſeſſed in imagination. People 


are, as Johnſon obſerves, « at laſt incited to exe- 
cute what they pleaſe themſelves with contriving.” 
Louiſa had remarked with.regret, that ſhe had a 
ready flow of words, and a facility of diſplaying 
refined ſentiments, which, upon a ſtrict inveſti- 
gation of her character, ſeemed only to float up- 
on the ſurface; not that ſhe meant to deceive, 
for at the moment ſhe was thus elegantly ſenti- 
mental, ſhe was perfectly ſincere : but if any ac- 
eidental circumſtance ruffled her temper, then 
her actions indicated a mind preoccupied with 
ſentiments, that were by no means conſiſtent with 
her language. 
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CHAP. 


CHAPTER AXAVIL 


Writ Louiſa was ruminating on theſe 
matters, ſhe was moſt agreeably ſurprized to hear 
her valuable friend, Doctor Sandolph, was juſt 
arrived; ſhe was down ſtairs, and in his arms, 
in an inſtant; A thouſand tender enquiries paſſed 
between them; and it was ſome time before the 
effuſions of their joy would permit their conver- 
ſation to take any regular form. 

The good doctor lamented, that firſt, the ſe- 
verity of the winter, and afterwards frequent at- 
tacks of the gout, had prevented his viſiting her 
ſooner. He came, he ſaid, not only to enquire 
after her health, and how ſhe liked her ſituation, 
but likewiſe, as ſhe was now of age, to give up 
his accounts into her hands; and to learn her 
ſinal determination in regard to the eſtate in Kent, 
which ſhe had promifed to ſurrender to Sir Char- 
les Roſeville; at the ſame time hinting, that he 
knew Sir Charles would readily diſpenſe with the 
1 of ſo raſh, and imprudent a pro- 
mie. 

Louifa ſaid, the conſidered that affair as already 
ſettled ; and nothing remained to be done, but to 
ſend him, without loſs-of time, the title deeds, 
together with a formal renunciation of all claim to 
that property, ſigned by herſelf, and properly 
witnefſed, - 7 : 

Doctor Sandalph gave a deep groan ; but know- 
ing it was in vain to conteſt the point, he agreed 
to act conformably to her wiſhes. Some conſola- 

tion 


—— 
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tion he felt, by obſerving, that the country air, 
and regular hours, had wrought an admirable 
change in her appearance ; her complexion was 
quite dazzling, and her eyes ſeemed to ſparkle 
with additional Juſtre.. 
« Surely, my dear child,” cried he, „ you do 
not mean to bury yourſelf eternally here? I ne- 
ver can think two perſons of ſuch different ages, 


taſtes, and tempers, as yourſelf and my ſiſter, 
formed ta coaleſce.” 


Louiſa thought ſo too; but ſhe felt, that it was 


an awkward circumſtance to explain to Doctor 


Sandolph, her reaſons for being diſſatisfied with 


his ſiſter 3 great cauſcs of complaint fhe could not 


alledge ; ſmall ones ſeemed beneath her notice 
and unpleaſant as was her ſituation, ſhe felt (now 


that ſhe hoped to hear no more of Mr. Roſeville) 
averſe to quit it, unleſs ſhe could be certain of 


finding one equally retired, and perfectly eligible. 


She therefore faid, that for the preſent, ſhe was 
content to remain at Heath-hall, not having yet 
quite decided on her plans for the future. 


« You will be ſurprized, faid Doctor San- 


| dolph, „ to hear, that I did not come hither 
alone. 


99 


Louiſa ſtarted, and he continued with a 
ſmile, „my niece would inſiſt upon accompany- 
ing me—had I refuſed her, ſhe would have been 
confirmed in her ſuſpicion, that you were here; 
and her diſpoſition is ſuch, that to plague me, ſhe 


would have mentioned it, as a certainty, to every 


creature. But, as ſhe is not ungenerous, by 
truſting her with a ſecret, you may, I believe, 


aſſure yourſelf, we will not betray it.“ 


Doctor Sandolph then, with an arch look, aſked 


Louiſa, whether Miſs Sandolph was the perſon 
ſhe expected fo hear, had been his companion on 
his journey. EE 


Louiſa 
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Louiſa bluſhed, and with a faultering voice, 
enquired after Lord Danefield. 

“Strange girl!” cried Doctor Sandolph ;— 
« your romantic delicacy has probably devoted 
both his lordihip and yourſelf, to a ſtate of ſoli- 
tary miſery. He lives quite retired at his ſeat in 
Dorſetiliire, invariably adhering to his plan of 
ceconomy 3 and yet, though he has little to give, 
he continues to do good, and to make himſelf 
adored in his neighbourhood.“ : 

« Amiable Danefield !” foftly exclaimed Loui- 
ſa, wiping off a tear from her cheek ; but another 


quickly following, ſhe turned towards the window. 


6 He goes rarely to town,” continued Doctor 
Sandolph. «4 When he loſt ypu, he became, I 
believe, inſenſible to pleaſure—.” 

« No more, my dear Sir | ſay no more,“ in- 


terrupted Louiſa, waving one hand, while with 
the other ſhe hid her ſtreaming eyes. Silence for 


ſome minutes enſued; Doctor Sandolph reproach- 
ing himſelf for having touched ſo delicate a ſub- 


Jet; and Louiſa exerting herſelf to regain her 


wonted compoſure. | 

In a little while ſhe was in a condition to -join 
the ladies in the drawing-room. Miſs Sandolph 
ſeemed extremely delighted to ſee her, nor was 
Louiſa ungrateful for this mark of regard. 

It was rather flattering to pleaſe Miſs Sandolph, 


becauſe ſo very few could ſucceed in doing it. No- 


thing could be more ſtriking than the contraſt be- 
tween the manners and converſation of the aunt 


and niece. 


The former, invariably cold and repelling, even 
in her civility, ſeldom broke through her ſtarch 
taciturnity; and the ſight of her brother (whom 
ſhe profeſſed to love) ſeemed ſcarcely to warm her 


heart. 
The 


„ 


The latter, always at her eaſe, perfectly well. 
bred, and glowing with whatever paſſion was pre- 
dominant in her breaſt, ſpoke much, and well; 
not in the leaſt ſcrupling to cut up whoever ihe 
diſliked. 

As ſoon as the had an opportunity of ſpeaking 
alone with Louifa, after anſwering her enquiries. 
after Lady Caroline S. and Mrs. Saunders, the gave 

her to underſtand, that the would not have gone 
three miles to fee her aunt, though ſhe would 
willingly have gone three million toſecher. - 
Such an overflow of kindneſs. could not fail of 
touching Louiſa's gentle nature, for ſhe knew 
that it was ſincere, as Miſs Sandolph was quite 
incapable of feigning ſentiments ſhe did not feel. 
Louiſa eaſily engaged her to promiſe, the would 
not mention having ſeen her, nor wherecſhe was. 

Mrs Sandolph then expreffed her ſurprize, at 
her choice of Heath-hall for her abode. What 
ſin can you have committed,“ cried ſhe, “ that 
ſhould make you think it neceſfary, to do pe- 
mance here? Why I would as ſoon: immure myſelf . 
with a torpedo, as with my aunt Gillinſby; her 
very looks are petrifying; indeed, I ſuſpect ſhe 
has already communicated ſome portion of this 
quality to you, for if I do not greatly miſtake, 
vonder is poor Lord Danefield, at * the belt 
part of him, turned into c 

Louiſa, who had imagined this buſt, placed high 
on a bracket would have eſcaped obſcrtativn, co- 
loured extremely, but could not refrain from a 
ſmile, accompanied with a ſecret ſatisfaction, that 
her memory had enabled her to form ſo ſtriking a 
reſemblance of her beloved lord. Superior to 
all little arts, ſhe did mot deny, that when ſhe 
had * to mould a buſt of an Apollo, 

Lord 
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Lord Danefield's features. had recurred to her 
imagination, and inſenſibly the clay had. aſſumed. 
his likeneſs. 

After Miſs Sandolph had admired ſeveral. other 
oroofs of Louiſa's taſte and ſkill, ſhe. again men- 
tioned her aunt. 

« is now, ſaid we, about twenty years ſince 
ſhe married; Many things in this world are quite 
unaccountable; what induced her and Mr. Gil- 
linſby to marry each other, I never could gueſs. 
My aunt had neither youth, beauty, nor fortune, \ 
to tempt him. Perhaps, the poor man's notion 

of the chief merit in a wife, did not differ widely 
from ſome ſign painters I have ſeen, who repre- 
ſent a good woman without a head. Now to be 
ſure, my aunt might juſt as well be without one, 
for any uſe the makes of her's; but if he ſolaced 
his imagination with the quiet he ſhould enjoy 
with a perſon, whoſe ſilent diſpoſition ſecured his 
ears from being annoyed with ſcolding, he forgot 
that frowns, angry nods, and . may be juſt 
as teazing as wor 

As for Mr. Gillinſby, he was a country eſquire, 
pofleſſed of a ſmall eſtate, and this ſwcet place. 
He was one of thoſe fat figures that one fees in 
every country town ; ſometimes in the ſhape of 
an attorney, an exciſeman, or an innkeeper z 
with ſhort arms, thick legs, a broad ſhining face, 
and a boundleſs forehead; a bob wig, and a 
flaming ſcarlet. waiſtcoat, naturally appertain to a 
man of this deſcription. 

When I have ſaid a few more words about Mr. 
Gillinſby, you will eaſily gueſs.of what rate his 
underſtanding; was. To run about, in queſt of 
news, to which he would eagerly liſten, with his 
mouth. half open, was his chief buſinefs, and a 
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tell long winded ſtories, of which nobody could 
wiſh to remember one ſyllable, was his chief de- 
light. He was much addicted to laugh immoder- 
ately at nothing; but in the midſt of his exube- 
rant mirth, my aunt, would caſt upon him one of 
her chilling looks ; and then it was comical to ſee 
how quickly his face would purſe up, and in an 
awkward attempt at gravity, become ridiculouſly 
diſmal. In regard to hearts, he and my aunt 
were much upon a par; for he had little more 
feeling than ſhe has; but he was of a ſociable diſ- 
poſition, loved cards and company,. though he 
was ſeldom allowed to indulge in either. 

I remember once, when I came here upon a 
viſit, my aunt was obliged to go to town on bu- . 
ſmeſs; {for ſhe retained not only the diſpoſal of 
her own fortune, but inſiſted on managing his) 
while ſhe was abſent, Mr. Gillinſby, very good- 


naturedly, invited ſome young perſons, who then 


lived in this neighbourhood, to paſs the evening 
with me; and we agreed to play a pool at com- 
merce, in which he condeſcended to join himſelf. 
We were all in high ſpirits, more intent upon 
rurth, than upon our game, when my aunt's un- 
expected return, threw us all into great conſterna- 
tion. Tis impoſſible to expreſs how extremely 
croſs ſhe looked ; that perhaps we ſhould not 
have minded, but on this important occaſion ſhe 
could ſpeak, for ſhe tartly reproved her huiband 
for the great impropriety he had committed in 
teaching young people to game; and perceiving 
that Mr. Gillinſby and myſelf were the only per- 
ſons alive, without any regard to juſtice, ſhe ſciz- 
ed upon our little pool, proteſting, that the con- 
rents ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the poor of 
the pariſh. I do not doubt of its being thus ap- 
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propriated; but J queition, whether her own 
charity did not flow rather more tardily than 
uſual, while this little ſtock laſted. I have ob- 
ſerved, though her whole ſtudy is books of piety, 
the underſtands them ill, for they have not taught 
her much benevolence towards her fellow crea- 
tures. 

"[is natural to ſuppoſe, Mr. and Mrs. Gillinſ- 
by living unhappily together, their diſpoſitions 
being ſo very different; but I never underſtood 
that to be the caſe—his feelings were not very de- 
licatez and though no perſon poſſeſſes the art of 
damping every riſing ſatisfaction in others, more 
compleatly than herſelf, ſhe could not make him 
ſee! more than a momentary vexation, for the 
inſtant he left her preſence, he left care and forrow 
behind. OF courſe, he was tempted to do this 
frequently; and at laſt. fo frequently, that the 
poor man got into a habit of running from one 
houſe to another, drinking very hard where ever 
he went, till he drank himſelf to death. 

No ſooner had my aunt” loſt him, whom ſhe 
had valued little, while living, than ſhe expreſſed 
a degree of grief and regret, far beyond what her 
ideas of decency required, and {till farther, be- 
yond what ſhe really felt. She has, ever fince, 
almoſt ſecluded herfelf from the world; and her 
diſpoſition never being ſoftened by ſocial inter- 
courſe with more amiable beings than herſelf, is 
become infinitely more moroſe and impracticable 
than ever. How you can bear with it, is matter 
of amazement to me.” 

Louiſa would have been better pleaſed with theſe 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gillinſoy, had they 
bzen drawn by any other, than a perſon ſo nearly 
connected with them. Miſs Sandolph's ſtyle of 


colour- 
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colouring, ſhe thought rather harſh : ſhe content- 
ed herſelf therefore with ſaying, in anſwer, that 
where there was nothing much amiſs in the heart, 
defects of temper muſt be conſidered as mere in- 
firmities, and ſome allowance made for them. 

While this converſation had been paſſing in 
Louiſa's apartment, Doctor Sandolph and his ſiſ- 
ter were converſing together. Though he knew 
her to be very odd, and not apt to attach herſelf 
eaſily, he could not doubt but that Louiſa, who 

captivated all hearts, after paſſing ſo many months 
with her, had made ſome progreſs in her favour. 
Ever ſanguine in his ſentiments, he was eager to 
learn hers, reſpecting his ward; and aſked if ſhe 
was not charmed with the amiable creature, he 
had placed under his care. I am ſure,” conti- 
nued he, ( you feel obliged to me, for procuring 
you ſuch a companion.“ 

„She is mighty well,” replied Mrs. Gillinſby, 
coldly. 

« Mighty well!“ repeated the Doctor, « and 
is that all that you have to ſay about her?? 

« Why brother, as you are ſo much delighted 
with her, *tis unneceflary for me to ſay more — tis 
not my way to make ſpeeches.“ . | 

« Has ſhe been ſo unfortunate to diſpleaſe you? 
unknowingly, I am ſure, it muſt have been, for 
{he has an angelic diſpoſition.” 

« There now brother, that is juſt wie way | 
you run oh, and draw falſe conclu{®ns—did I 
fay, pray, that I was diſpleaſed with her?“ 

« Why, not poſitively; but you ſeemed un- 
willing to commend her. y 

Ce Becauſe tis not my way to beſtow extrava- 


gant praiſe on any body.” : 
«Nor 
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& Nor do I require you ſhould beſtow more 
than is juſt.” 

« Aye; but in this point, probably we ſhall not 
quite agree. The girl is well enough; but one 


may eaſily perceive the has been bred * in a po- 
piſh country.“ 


« How ſo?” 


« Why, I have heard her ſing prophane ſongs 
on a Sunday; I actually caught her reading 
Shakeſpeare one evening, juſt after ſhe came from 
church. Her employments too are mighty fri- 
volous; ſhe underſtands nothing of family mat- 
ters; and though indeed ſhe does aſſiſt in work- 
ing at my chairs, I am ſure ſhe is not fond of 
needle-work, the proper occupation of her ſex.” 

« Pſhaw pſhaw ! what narrow confined notions 
you have, ſiſter !” L 

« ] knew well enough how it would be—my 
opinion never had any weight with you—I won- 
der why you aſked it; and ſince you have taken 
it into your head that this girl is all perfection, it 
does not ſignify what ſuch an old faſhioned crea- 
ture as myſelf thinks.“ 

This was a poſition Doctor Sandolph was not 
inclined to controvert: nor did he attempt to rec- 


tify her notions concerning Louiſa; well know- | 


ing that the-prejudices of little minds, ſo far from 
yielding to argument, adhere more clofely to them, 
from the ſpirit of oppoſition. But he determined 
ſecretly to ſeek out a more candid, pleaſant com- 


panion, than Mrs. Gillinſby, for his beloved 
child. 


Louiſa informed him of the intimacy the had 


contracted with the Dntcheſs of L. of the Duke's 
extraordinary viſit, of his letter, and all that had 


paſied relative to Mr. Roſeville. 
Vol. II. 1 
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1 am glad you refuſed hin ;” ſaid Doctor 
Sandolph, « for 1 have lately had an opportunity 
of hearing his character fairly repreſented by his 
late tutor, a very worthy man, whoſe opinion 
way be depended upon. 

I underſtand Mr. Roſeville's diſpoſition to be 
naturally amiable; but unfortunately being an 
enly child, the-lait male belonging to a very anci- 
ent pen family, he was early (eſpecially by 
his mother) accultomed to exceilive indulgence, 
which his tond parents. thought the more neceſſa- 
ry, as his health was, and is ſtill, uncommonl 
delicate. This however, did not * him inſo- 
lent or overvcaring ; but it enervated his mind, 
and made him impatient. of. controul. His father 
at laſt, had the reſolution to {end him to Eton; 
but the little mortifications and diſappointments 
ke there met with, unavoidable, and perhaps, ne- 
ceilary to all boys, to prepare them for thoſe which 
will infallibly overtake them as they paſs through 
life, quite overwhelmed him, and he ran my 
from 1{chool. 

But Sir Charles, who had excellent ſenſe, in- 
fi:ted upon his return, and to render his ſituation 
more agreeable, as well as to ſecure his ſtay, he 
placed him in a private houſe, under the care 
of Mr. G. my acquaintance. There, he would 
have made a conſiderable progreſs in learning (for 
he has exceeding good parts) had he had reſolu- 
tion to apply to his ſtudies. But a fatal liſtleſſneſs 
pervaded bis mind, mixed with that ſoftneſs which 
it had contracted in infancy. 

He had no idea of reſiſting the allurements of 
bie ature z under whatever thape it preſented itſelf, 
he was ſure to embrace it : the conſequence was, 
that 


E 


that his conſtitution, ſo far from being ſtrengthen- 
ed by the manly exerciſes of the ſchool, became 
weakened by his own irregularities. ; | 

He was beſides, of fuch a capricious diſpoſi- 
tion, that he never made one real friend, though 
he had a hundred well wiſhers ; for he was gene- 
rous and good natured. | 

Nobody knew better than himſelf, to diſtin- 
guiſh right from wrong; yet he got into frequent 
{crapes, by joining in ſchemes that he ſecretly 
diſapproved, merely becauſe he had no reſolution 
to decline them. | 

When Mr. G. convinced him of his error, his 
contrition at the moment was exceſſive; but it 
laited no longer than that moment, and never 
_ deterred him from the commiſiion of others. 

Sir Charles, upon taking him from ſchool, un- 
dertook to. finiſh his education himſelf, Parents 


are generally blind to their children's faults ; 


conſequently, he does not ſee that the want of 
energy in Mr. Roſeville's character, may have the 
tame fatal effects as a vicious diſpoſition ; for he 
never would be able to ſtruggle againſt any paſſion 
that took poſſeſſion of his mind—his fate muſt 
be, to be ruled by others. 

While he is with his father, he is ſecure; but 
as ſoon as he launches into the world, he will 
infallibly adopt the manners of thoſe he mixes. 
with, whither his judgment approves of them, 
or not. | 


Such a wife as my Louiſa would make, would 


indeed be a peculiar bleſſing to him; but ſhe de- 


ſerves a man of a more dignified character, poſſ- 
efling firm and inanly virtues to enſure reſpect, and 
yet mild and amiable, ſo as to engage affection,“ 


« but Lord Danefield !“ 
| 12 As 


« Ahl who can do this?” thought Louiſa, 


As ſoon as ſhe was alone, ſhe indulged herſelf 
in a thouſand tender regrets, that fate had thrown 
:#uch obſtacles between her and happineſs. - 

Talking of Lord Danefield to DoCtor Sandolph, 
had given freſh force to her paſſion 3 never till 
Ius arrival at Heath-hall, had ihe heard the charm- 
ing found of his name, and thoſe who have loved, 
now full well che magical effect ſuch ſounds have 
upon tender kearts, 

Beforc the Doctor came, Louiſa had fancied ſhe 
had cauſe to be diſſatisficed with Lord Daneſield. 
3 hough {he-10d poſitively forbidden him to make 
any efforts to diicover her retreat, ſhe was vexed 
he had been o obedient to her will;; and how- 
ever determined {he was not to liſten to his ad- 
dreſſes, ſac could have wiſhed he could have found 
means to Convince her that the was not forgotten, 
rather than fypmely ſubmit to his fate. 

Theſe little inconſiſtencies belong to human 
nature, and few people are entirely exempt from 
them. But no ſooner had Louiſa heard, that her 
lover was {ſequeſtered from the world like herſelf,” 
and that he was thought-to be unhappy, than ſhe 
twrgot his tuppoſed lights, admired his reſolution, 
and confidering him as amiable, and ſuffering for 
love of her, tae cheriſhed the pleaſing idea, that 
if he continued thus tender and conſtant, the 
might, ſome future day, be united to him; and, 
in the words of a favourite Poet, the ſoftly re- 


Peated—- 


« But if his love be fix'd, ſuch conſtant flame 
5 As warn our brcaſts, if ſuch I find his paſſion, 
+ My heart as grateful to his truth ſhall be.” 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXXVIE. 


Doctor Sandolph, after ſpending ten days 
at Heath-hall, was obliged to return into Shrop-- 


ſhirez he quitted. his amiable Louiſa with addi- 
tional regret, now that he found his fiſter knew 


not how to value her as the deſerved. Before his 


departure, he hinted to her, that he could not 
conſent to her paſſing another winter with Mrs. 
Oillinſby, adding, that it. was very unlucky the 


Ducheſs of L. had become ſo warm an advocate 


for Mr. Roſeville, otherwiſe her houſe would 
have been a pleaſant and honourable aſylum; but, 
ſaid he, „ do not imagine the Ducheſs will eaſily 
give up her favburite ſcheme ; for though ſhe has 
many amiable qualities, the has a ſtrange per- 
verſeneſs in her diſpoſition, and loves to be buiy 
and meddling. I diſapprove extremely of her 
conduct; but more upon Mr. Roſeville's account 
than yours. 

As for the Duke's aſſurance in ſeeking you at 
Woodford, it does not ſurprize me much; for 
men of intrigue are ſeldom troubled with delicate 
fcruples. Your prudent behaviour will (I hope) 
have a proper effect upon him; and I need not 
obſerve to hau, that whatever ſpecious pretences 
his Grace may form, for drawing you- into a cor- 
reſpondence with him, nothing muſt induce you 
to write him a line. | 

I am vexed that Browne (the Ducheſs's ſer- 
vant) ſhould have been employed by the Duke; 
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and I think it will not be amiſs when I get home, 
if I were to tell his Grace, that you bave com- 
municated to me all that paſſed.” 

The farewell between Louiſa and the San- 
dolphs, was tender and affectionate on both ſides. 
'The Doctor's excellent heart, and parental fond- 
neis for her, created in her boſom a mixture of 
nnutterable love and reſpect. She ſtood at the 
hall door, mournfully following with her eye, 
over the dreary heath, the chaiſe which convey- 
ed him away. Miſs Sandolph too, though ſhe had 
many failings, had amuſed her by her vivacity z 
the had likewiſe been kind and obliging to her; 
and Louiſa at all times felt, but eſpecially ſince 
the had been under Mrs. Gillinſpy's roof, that 
the ſoft ſhowers of ſummer. are not more grate- 
tul to the parched earth, than kindneſs to a 
1:1nd depreſſed by neglect and indifference. 

Mrs. Gillinſby, who had derived no pleaſure 
from this viſit, for ſhe deteſted her niece far more 
than ſhe loved her brother, could not diſguiſe her 


ſatisfaction that filence was re-eſtabliſhed at. 
Heath-hall. 


Ihe arrival of the poſt, which brought Louiſa 


a pacquet from Mrs. Raby, ſomewhat diſſi- 
pated her chagrin. Upon opening it, ſhe found 
encloſed, to her great furprize, the following 
letter”: | 


To Miss RoskvILLE, 


ce Mapan, Fill ſireet, Aug. 10, 178— 


Though timidity has never been conſidered 
as a part of my character, I find myſelf-ſo totally 
2 NIN ſubdued 
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ſubdued by it, when I attempt to addrefs you, 
that nothing leſs than the deareſt intercit of my 
heart, could determine me to over-rnle it, 

Suffer me, dear and charming Mits Roſeville, 
to lay that heart open for your inſpection, and if 
vou cannot be kind, at leaſt be indulgent. 

Senſible, from the firſt of my acquaintance 
with you, that you poſſctied all that women envy, 
and that men adore, I conſidered you as a being 
to which I had no pretenſions to aſpire. Soon 
the conviction of a mutual attachment between 
you and my friend Danefield, forbade me to thin x 
of you, but as his deſtined wife; z ſtill, however, 
your lovely image would cling to my ſoul, and 1 
was forced to have recourſe to ſucceiive puriuits 
(ſome of which I now deteſt) to prevent my mind 
from becoming the prey of an hopeleſs paſſion. . 

How could it fail of acquiring ſtrength, during 
a moſt trying ſcene, throughout which I ſave you, 
with the grace and. ſoftneſs of an angel, adminii- 
tering to the relief of Her, who inſtead of the 
watchful tenderneſs. of a mother But I itoq 
my pen; my reſpect for you,. wil not allow me 
to enlarge upon this theme. 

The delicacy of en aries you after- 
wards diſplayed in the renunciation of your eſtate, 
added to. your heroic motives for rejecting the 
man who had won your heart, rivetted the ſoft 
chains that already inthralled mine. 

Yet pardon. me, if: I doubted, that a woman 
young,. and with feelings exquiſitely ſen be 
coald have the reſolution to perſevere in ſuch ſeu- 
denial. My triendthip too for bim, would not 
ſuifer me, while there appeared any chauce of 
your relenting, nor till time hod given conliſtence 
to your reſolution, even to whiſper my wilhes, 
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that you would accept the homage of à man, in- 
finitely leſs deſerving, but who equally loves and 
eſteems you. 

Vnable any longer to keep this cruel ſilence, 
break it with fear and trembling. Could I be fo 
fortunate as to receive the moſt diſtant hint, that 
your affections were no longer engaged, and that 
my ſuit might hope to be honoured with your ac- 
ceptance, I would wait with ſubmiſſion, though 
not with patience, 'till it became your pleaſure to 
emerge from your preſent retirement; then, love- 
iy Louiſa, when you rejoiced us again with your 
preſence, I would try whether the moſt ardent 
love, on my part, mixed with the ſincereſt eſteem, 
together with the ſolicitations of your favourite 
Emily, could influence you to make me the hap- 
pieſt of men. 

Nor need you (ſhould your generous friendſhip 
for my ſiſter make that an obſtacle) be apprehen- 
ſive that her children might be injured by my 
marrying. Their fortunes are conſiderable, and 
the additions I mean to make to them, are al- 
ready ſettled. 

Let me, at leaſt, flatter myſelf, that you, will 
pauſe, before you give me an anſwer. Conſi- 
der that the happineſs of Emily's brother depends 
upon it. At the ſame time, I beg you will be 
perſuaded, I would even ſacrifice that to promote 
Danefield's, who has ſo much a better claim to 
you, than.I can poſſibly urge. But if the ſame 
prudential reaſons, which preſcribed you to refuſe 
him, weigh ſtill with you; and if the ſtrength of 
your mind has made paſſion ſubſide into a tender 
friendſhip, of which no man, acquainted with 
your amiable principles, could be jealous, then 
let me not wholly deſpair ;-—but if, alas! your 

heart 


( Y 


heart ſtill refains its firſt, or remains inflexible to 
2 ſecond impreſſion, forget this preſumption, and 

ive me at leaſt the confolation of belicving, that 
you will, throughout life, conſider me :s a friend, 
devoted to you, and be perfuaded, 


Of the unalterable eſteem and reſpect of, 
Dear Madam, 
Your moſt faithfu], 
And obedient humble ſervant, | 
| Gon MELcoms.” 


Louiſa, who volbed Melcomb cxtremely, felt 
grieved that he had fixed his heart vpon her, who- 
had none to ofler in return. To he ſo highly 
efteemed by a worthy man, flattered her; ar 
ſhe was charmed with. his delicacy, in not ven- 
turing to ground any hopes on her altered for- 
tunes, hut only on the poſſibility of an alteration 
in her ſentiments: though ſhe knew this to be 
utterly impoſible, ihe did not irrpate it as a crime 
in him, to doubt of their ſtability. 

But having no occaſion for reflection, ſhe would. 
not keep him one moment in ſuſpence, and there-- 
fore wrote as follows: 


| 


To Grorce Mrrcozts, Eſg. 


« Dear Sir, 


« I ſhonld be very unworthy of your eſteem, 
if I were capable of trifling with ſuch a heart as 
yours. Believe me, I am lo ſenſible of its worth, 
that were it poſlible mine could ever he free, 
(which, I confeſs, I do not believe) I ſhould not 
heſitate where to fix my choice. But time is not 
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likely to eradicate a partiality, founded on ſympa- 
thy and eſteem; and 'till I am convinced that 
Lord Danefield has forgotten me, I ſhall remain 
in obſcurity, nor think it neceſſary to combat my 
inclination, however I may think it neceſſary to 
prevent his availing himſelf of it. 

This frankneſs, Sir, is due to you, whoſe friend- 
ſhip I am proud to accept, and to whoſe diſcre- 
tion I conſide the ſecret tentiments of my ſou], 

Circumſtanced as I am, I cannot fail of appre- 
ciating highly the delicacy of a man, who ſeems 
to have forgotten my reduced ſituation, and gene- 
rouſly forbears to lay any ſtreſs on the advantages 
of his. Indeed, Sir, you judge right; in a con 
nection for life, merit, ſuch as yours, needs no 
other recommendation to any woman worthy of 
your notice, and at liberty to make a choice. 

I have too much regard for you, not to wiſh 
that you may deduct from your favourable ſent. 
ments of me, all that might diſturb your repoſe ; 
what remains, I hope, will be durable; and that 
you will turn your thoughts on fome perſon, who 
will find her happineſs in contributing to yours. 

It is no ſmall mortification to me, that I can 
only at a diſtance aſſure you, and your amiable 
- ſiſter, of my unutterable eſteem and regard. 


I have the honour to be, 


DO IR, 3 
Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
Heath-hall, Aug. 13, 178— Lovisa.” 


Melcomb, who knew the firmneſs of Louiſa's 
-mind, had followed rather the impulſe of his 
wiſhes than of his hopes, when he addreſſed her; 
for he was not ignorant of her extreme ne 24 

or 


1 


for Lord Dane field; nor that paſſion is more apt 


to be cheriſhed in ſolitude, than in the tumult of 
the world. * 

Yet Louiſa was ſo very reaſonable, that he bod 
ſometimes -fanc'ed ſhe might think it right, to 
place an inſurmountable bar between herſelf and 


the man the loved; and had the been capable of 


this effort, he fondly flattered hiinſelf, her eſteem 
Yor him would influence her choice. 

But Louiſa had never, for an inſtant, ſuppoſed 
it poſſible ſhe could exitt for any other man than 
Danefield. His figure, gracefully modelled by 
her ing2n:ous hands, was conſt. tle proſe at to 
her view : the few letters ſhe had received from 
him, were the inſeparable co mpenlols of ber 
ſolitary hours; and in ſpite of the obſtacles whit 
ſhe herſelf had raiſed, the never loft fight of the 
diſtant, but delightful proſpect of being united to 
him. An attachment ſuch as her's, {5 far from 
enerva:ing the mind, ſtimulates it to noble ard” 
generous actions. This gave her patience to bear 
Mrs. Gillimby's cold aud gloomy temper, ant 
with all the deſagremens of ber tituatlon. A 4 
this inſpired her with the deſire of acquiring 
Every grace and every perfection that might ren- 
der her amiable in the eyes of Lord Daneficld, 
even if the gloſs of beauty ſhould be impaired, 
before their union could take place. 

Mrs. Raby's letter to Louita was as vſaal, full 
of kindneſs; ſhe mentioned having ſeen Lady 


Pompouſton ; « I forgot to teil you,” ſaid ſhc,, 


&« that I did not viſit her on her arrival in town, 
becauſe I could not endure going into that wretch 
her huſband's houſe, after his abuminabie beha- 


viour to you. But not long ſince (having, as yo 


know, been deiained here all the ſwimmer, Ds 
| t he 


(: roo. } 

the buſineſs I mentioned) I met Lady Pompouſ- 
ton at a ſmall party; the was very fine, and is 
really very handſome; but ſome how, I did not 
think the had the air of a woman of fathion, 
though I made allowance for the difference of 
manners that might prevail in her own country, 
which here appeared inelegant. Certainly the 
poſſeſſes a degree of aſſurance, little inferior to 
that which diſtinguifhes her Lord; and as he itill 
continues fond of her, he perſuades Lady Bridget 
that fe is charmed with her new nieces; but I 
don't believe this to be the cafe: ſhe is however 
not a little impatient for her nephew to viſit his 
Neapolitan relations, though I don't underſtand 
any of theſe people have taken the leaſt notice of 
Lord Pompouſton, fince his marriage.“ 

Ten days had now quietly paſſed, when Ban- 
grove arrived at Heath-hall; with the deed of gift 
he had received directions to prepare. Had it 
been to convey away his own property, inſtead 
of Louifa's, he could ſcarcely have looked more 
folemn than he did, at the inſtant he preſented it 
to her to ſign. Fain would he have teazed her 
with ſome remonſtrances againſt this meaſure, 
hoping ſtill that it was not irreverſibly fixed in 
her mind; bnt.the refuſed to hear them. 

Neither Mrs. Gillinſby, nor her manſion, were 
much calculated to pleaſe any body; but Ban- 
grove, accuſtomed to the noife and gay ſcenes of 
London, ſaw both with a ſenſation approaching 
to horror. 

« Lord, Madam!” cried he, „ has that lady 
ſome complaint in her tongue, that the is ſo very 
filent? why I could not get three words out of her, 
whilſt you were away, though I ſtarted a variety 
of ſubjects, to diſcover her taſte. Upon my word, 
tis terrible for you to Lve with ſuch a perſon. _ 

coul 


a, 


could you ſupport the winter here ? ſach a prof- 
too, as that deteſtable heath !” 
Louifa aflured him, ſhe had not found the place 


quite ſo bad as he imagined, and that the had 
many reſources in herſelf. 

« That I do not doubt,” faid he, « yet I muſt 
crave pardon for ſaying, tis fomewhat unaccount- 
able, when you might be ſettled at Roſeville with 
a good huſband in a grand ſtyle, with a fine for- 
tune at your command, that you ſhould chuſe to 
mope here by yourſelf, for Mrs. Gillinſby I ac- 
count as nobody.” 

Louiſa, to quiet him, entreated that he would 


have no uneaſineſs about her, for that poſſibly ſhe - 


might remove to tome other place. And Ban- 
grove with this hope was departing for Rofeville, 
when ſuddenly he turned round, “ By the way,” 
cried he, « I maſt tell you, that Lord Dane field, 
who has lived ever fince you came here the life of 
a hermit, is ſuddenly gone abroad, I know not 
where, and I cannot think why.” 

Though this news made Louiſa ſtart, and\; prend 
a lively colour over her face, it made no oreat im- 
preſſion upon her mind, becauſe ſhe conſidered 
it, as a poor device of Bangrove s, to facilitate his 
favourite ſcheme in regard to Mr. Rofeville. And 
after all the news might be falſe, for people who 
delight (ſo much as Bangrove did) in informing 
themſelves of the affairs of others, liſten with 
avidity to all intelligence; and conſequently falſe- 
hood is frequently impoſed upon them for truth. 

With this opinion, Louiſa took no notice of 
this ſpeech, only her farewell courteſy was rather 
more formal than uſual. 
Two days after Bangrove's departure, Louiſa, 
being as uſual in the evening employed in making 


tea 
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tea for Mrs. Gillinſby, a loud ring: at the gate an- 
nounced viſitors; ſo unuſual a circumſtance at 
Heath-hall, rather {urprized both ladies; and the 
old one perceiving that it was a young gentleman 
well mounted, with a very finart groom attending 
k:m, naturally concluded the viſit was intended 
for Louiſa ; at all events it diſpleaſed her, and the 
obſerved, ti:at for her part, the could not think 
what people meant, by inviting company to the 
houſes of others. Louiſa, much amazed at this 
ſpeech, proteſted ſhe had not done ſo, and was 
riſing to deſire ſne might be denied: but Mrs. 
Gillinſby ſtopped her, deſiring ſhe would not 
teach her ſervants to tell lies. 

The door now was thrown open, and Mr. R oſe- 
ville appeared-; Louiſa not a little vexed, ven- 
tured however, to preſent him to the lady of the 
houſe, whoſe ungracious ſtyle of reception en- 
creaſed his natural ſhyneſs ; z and as Louiia's coun- 
tenance did not wear its uſual ſerenity, he became 
apprehenſive that ſhe retained ſome reſentment 
for what had paſſed between them; all this togo- 
ther ſo totally overpowered his ſpirits, that hc at 
lent and evidently much embaraſſed. 

Though Louiſa could well have diſpenſed with 
this viſit, ſhe pitied his diſtreſs, and enquired with 
a degree of intereſt after Sir Charles Roſeville's 
health; it had rejoiced her, ſhe ſaid, to hear 
from the Ducheſs of L. tliat he was getting better, 
By this ſpeech, ſhe was willing to ſhew Mr. Roſe- 
ville, that every thing had been explained. 

He aniwercd colouring, that he hoped he might 
flatter himſelf his father would ſoon recover, but 
that he was ſtill very weak, though the phyſicians 
had pronovnced him out of danger; adding, that 
he ſhould ſooner have done himſelf the honour of 


waiting 


1 
waiting on her, if he could have left his father 


without uneaſineſs. 

« Indeed !” cried Mrs. Giilinſby, who had not 
yet ſpoken, with a ſignificant toſs of her chin. 

Mr. Roſeville, who was far from underſtanding 
the meaning of this exclamation, though Louiſa 
perfectly did went on with his apologies, which 
Mrs. Gillinſby thinking extremely unneceſſary, 
interrupted, by toſſing the contents of a cup of tea, 
that Louiſa had juſt preſented to her, into tlie 
flop baſon, ſaying at the ame time, ſhe ſhould be 
very glad if the would mind how the made the tea. 

Mr. Roſeville ſtared, and Louiſa diſconcerted, 

haſtened to pour out another cup. The former 
faucying he had perhaps been deficient in his at- 
tentions to the old lady, and thereby affronted her, 
wiſhed to remedy the paſt; and ſummoning up 
courage, ventured to ſtammer out, that he had 
long wiihed for an opportunity of being introduced 
to ſuch a reſpectable lady as Mrs. Gillmnſby, and 
that he hoped now that Miſs Roſeville had done 
him that favour, the would iometimes permit him 
to have the honour of calling upon her, and her 
young friend. 
„ Miſs Roſeville, Sir;” ſaid Mrs. Gillinſby, 
« who I ſuppole invited you here will 
No indeed, Madam ;” interrupted Mr. Roſe- 
ville, „I had not the good fortune to receive 
any invitation from her.” 

« Neither, Sir, {hall you have the bad fortune 
to receive any from me; for young men, and old 
women, are but indifferent companions to each 
other.“ 

« I ſhould be happy, Madam, to convince you, 
that the contrary is ſometimes the caſe. And to 
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ebange the diſcourſe, he obſerved that ſhe had a 
mighty pretty garden. 

© It has no great beauty ;” faid Mrs. Gillinſhy, 
not in the leaft relaxing from her ſtiff forbidding 
air, c but I don't trouble myſetf at all about that, 
J care only about what is uſeful.” 

Roſeville diſheartened by his ill fucceſs, in 
minvating himſelf into Mrs. Gillinſpy's good 
graces, which he. only attempted with a view of 
obtaining frequent acceſs to Louiſa, no longer im- 
portuned her with his converſation, but directed 
x ſolely to the latter. Yet conſtrained as he was by 
Mrs. Gillinſby's preſence, who ſeemed fixed like 
à rock, he could only diſcourſe on general topics. 

He told her, his father had been agreeably ſur- 
prized to hear ſhe lived in Yotkthire ; that he 
had often made unſueceſsful enquiries to know 
what was become of her, and that if his ill health 
did not prevent him, he intended himſcif to call 
upon her. And then lowering his voice, Mr. 
Roſeville added, that he could have wiſhed, to 
have had an opportunity of conferring with her 
concerning ſome papers which Mr. Bangrove Lad 
delivered to Sir Charles by her deſire z papers, he 
{aid with great emphaſis, that he could not en- 
dure the tight of. | | 

Louifa, in return faid, that ſhe was extremely 
ſenſible of Sir Charles's civility ; ſincerely wiſhed 
the reſtoration of his health, and ſhould always 
fee him with pleaſure: but that the entreated both 
Mr. Roſeville and his father, to forbear mention- 
ing the place of her reſidence to any of their ac- 
quaintance, who were not already informed of it, 
as the had reaſons for wiſhingto remain unknovn. 

« Yet I don't find,“ faid Mrs. Gillinſpy, « that 
- Bey prevent you from going to Woodford.” 

| « To 
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&« To explain this ſeeming inconſiſtence, ma- 
dam,” ſaid Louiſa, « I muſt obſerve, that I am 
not likely to meet there, any but a few of the 
Ducheſs's neighbours, with whom I had no ac- 
quaintance before I came into the country, and 
who moſt likely are unacquainted- with all my 
friends. However,” added ſhe with ſpirit, « my 
motives for concealment, are not ſuch as would 
reflect any diſgrace upon me were they known 
the conſequence could only be, that my friends 

knowing where to find me, would not ſuffer me 
any longer to abſent myſelf from them.“ 

« No;” cried Mr. Roſeville, with a warmth 
that made his cheeks glow, © hut I am fure they 
would not.” 

And finding the evening far advanced, and 
that he had no hopes of ſpeaking with Louiſa 
alone, he reluctantly departed. 

« And fo, this is Sir Charles Roſeville's ſon !” 
faid Mrs. Gillinſby as ſoon as he had left the room, 
« he ſeems but a ſickly youth, —Poor dear Mr. 
Gillinſby, would have made three of ſuch ſtrip- 
lings; but I am told the modern race of young 
men, are all pigmies.—By the ways how came 
you to invite him hither ?” 


e Why, madam, you have already heard, that 
I did not invite him.” 

% *Tis mighty odd—young ladies ſhould be 
very decorous, perhaps, without expreſsly invit- 
ing him, you infinuated that his viſits would not 
be very difagreeable to you.” 

« Pardon me, Madam,” returned Louiſa 
warmly, cc J had recourſe to no ſuch inſi- 
nuations; had I been diſpoſed to cultivate Mr. 
Roſeville's acquaintance, I ſhould frankly have 
told the Ducheſs of L. fo, who has been very 
anxious. to prepoſſeſs me in his favor.” 

cc My 
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« My ſtars l' exclaimed Mrs. Gillin{by, te well, 
I ſhould never have thought that a young perſon 
in your {ſituation would require ſolicitation (with 
a ſtrong emphaſis) to receive favourably, the at- 
tentions of Sir Charles Roſeville's only fon !” 

— Louifa's pride was hurt, but. ſhe determined 
not to give Mrs. Gillinſby the ſat!sfaction of ſup- 
poling {he could mortify her, therefore the re- 
mained ſilent, to all appearance compoſedly occu- 
pied with her pencil. 

But Mrs. Gillinſby's diſpoſition was not with- 
out ſome little ſhare of curioſity, therefore the 
wiſhed to hear what had paſſed between the Du- 
cheis and Louiſa, relative to Mr. Roſeville; yet 
not chooſing to ſhew ſhe had this fancy, the con- 
tented herſelf with departing a little from her rule 
of taciturnity to encourage Louiſa to ſpeak. 

She began therefore, with obſerving, that Roſe- 
ville was reckoned. a fine place, though for her 
part ſhe had never liked it. Next, ſhe mentioned 
Sir Charles; ſaid, he was a man of fair charac- 
ter, but ſhe lamented that he was not ſuppoſed . 
to poſſeſs that humility of ſpirit, which ought to 


be the. characteriſtic of. a good Chriſtian. She 


had had a flight acquaintance with his wife, Lady 
Jane, who had been. dead ſome years, and that 
her ladyſhip, as well as herſelf, had often regret- 
ted the bad roads between them, which prevented 
ſtill more than the diſtance, their being good 


neighbours. —“ She was an admirable woman |! 


and I am proud to ſay,” continued Mrs. Gilliz.i- 
by, „that there was much ſympathy in our hu- 
mours. and ways of life.” A poor eulogium for 
Lady Jane ! thought Louiſa, 

« She was quite a pattern for others to copy,” 


aid Mrs. Gillinſby, who ſeemed quite warmed 


with 


( 


with her ſubject, « the clevereſt woman at her 
needle in all England. Inſtead of decorating her 
apartment as ſo” many do with paintings of hea- 
then deities, popiſh ſaints, or ſuch ſtuff, the 
hangings of her dreſſing- room were made of fine | 
white callico, with the ten commandments pi- 
ouſly ſtitched on them by her own fingers, orna- 
mented with pretty emblematic devices of her 
own invention. 'The figure of a man, with an 
uplifted knife, prefixed to the ſixth, was very 
finely wrought ; though I have heard people more 
witty than wiſe obſerve, he only wanted a blue 
apron, exactly to repreſent a butcher. The ſtory 
of Jezebel was very happily hit off, and of courſe 
belonged to the ſeventh; the reſt I have unfor- 
tunately forgotten, thongh they were all equally 
appoſite and edifying. 

Lady Jane too, underſtood the 3 of 
her family to perfection; ſhe never paſſed her 
time in frivolous occupations, like the fine ladies 
of the preſent age; but there ſhe uſed to be early 
in the morning buſtling in her dairy and kitchen; 
and poor lady, being ſome what fat and coarſe, and 
not very curious in her attire, ſhe has been more 
than once miſtaken for the cook: but that did her 
no harm, for ſhe was a moſt pious woman; very 
frugal, which her enemies attributed to avarice z 
a great enemy to all the flaunting idle people 
in her pariſh, and a terror to all the beggars 
around : and truly this, by the ſame malevolent 
people, was attributed to hard heartedneſs!“ 

Louiſa quite aſtoniſhied at this inundation of 
words from Mrs. Gillinſby, made no comments 
upon her diſcourſe: and the latter having ad- 
verted to Mr. Roſeville's viſit without gaining the 
information ſhe withed, retired to her own apart- 
ment, 
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ment, leaving Louiſa leiſure to reflect on the pe- 
culiar hardſhip of her fate, which ſeemed con- 
ſtantly to ſix her with people, whom it was im- 
poſſible ſhe could like, and remove her at a diſ- 
tance from thoſe whoſe diſpoſition was congenial 
to her own, 

And as Mrs. Gillinſby's by expanding, did not 
diſcover any latent perfection, Louiſa be _ to 
think (eſpecially if Lord Daneſield ſhould really 
be gone abroad) of removing from Heath-ball. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A WEEK now paſſed without any thing ma- 
terial happening : the Ducheſs of L. was abſent 
from Woodford, ani Louiſa had written to her 
friends in the convent where ſhe had been educa- 
ted, to enquire if they would admit her as a penfi- 
oner; for after mature deliberation, to ſettle 
there, appeared to her the moſt eligible plan ſhe 
could deviſe : but before ſhe put it into execution, 
ſhe wiſhed to pay her friend Mrs. Raby a viſit, 
if Lord Danefield was in fact gone abroad; this 
ſhe determined firſt to have aſcertained, that ſhe 
might not- be liable to meet him. 

Juſt as fre was going to write to Mrs. Raby, 
ſhe received a large pacquet from her, incloſed in 
a letter from Doctor Sandolph, who approved of 
her ſcheme of exchanging her preſent ſituation 
for a convent, at leaſt for the enſuing winter; as 
he had not, though he owned he had for ſome 
time employed himſelf in enquiries, been fo for- 
tunate to diſcover any family quite unexceptiona- 
ble, for her to board with. 

Louiſa next read her dear Emily's letter, which 
by its length promiſed much entertainment. 


To 
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To Miss ROSEVILLE. 


% My dear Louiſa, 

] have a curious ſtory to relate, and though 
L long at. once to tell you the cataſtrophe, I will 
not leflen your amuſement by anticipation. 

I ſhould not have been enabled to be ſo minute 
in my relation, had not Lady Bridget Wiltord 
furniſhed me with an abundance of materials, 
merely, I believe, to vent her own vexations ; 
and though at firſt you may be ſurprized that 
Lord Pompouſton choſe to be ſo very communi- 
cative, in matters that did not redound to his 
credit, yet if you recollect that he as little knows 
to be aſhamed of avowing, whatever wickedneſs 
he conceives, as ſhe does to rebuke him, whoſe 
errors. ſhe is ever ready to excuſe and palliate, 
your amazement will ceaſe. 

Before I mention the event, that wrung from 
him a full detail of all that had paſſed previous to 
his marriage, I muſt myſelf give you that detail. 

I told you his acquaintance with his lady began 
at Bath, whither he went to diſſipate the chagrin 
occaſioned by diſappointed love. I ſuppoſe he 
found it convenient not to play the grand ſeigucur, 
at that time, for he condeſcended to take up his 
quarters in a lodging houſe on the Houth Parade: 
he had the lower apartment, that above being oc- 
cupied as he heard, by a foreign lady of great 
diſtinction, and handſome as an angel. You will 
eaſily believe he had no ſmall curioſity to ſee this 
paragon, but opportunities were leſs frequent 
than might be imagined. The lady roſe early, 
and was conveyed in a chair to the pump-room, 

and 
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41d as ſoon as ſhe returned, ſhe retired to her 
apartment, where, except an occaſional airing in 
a carriage, ſhe remained the reſt of the day. 

This mode of life ſhe had purſued about a week, 
when Lord Pompouſton arrived; ſhe had brought 
two foreign ſervants with her, a maid and a valet 
de chambre, and had hired a coachman and foot-' 
man at Bath. 5 

Mrs. Shipton (the miſtreſs of the lodging houſe) 
ſaid, that ſhe ſuppoſed the poor lady had no ac- 
quaintance, for no creature came near her; and 
her ſpeaking very littie Englith, ſhe concluded to 
be her motive for not trying to make ſome. 

Lord Pompouſton ſecretly promifed himſelf, 
ſhe ſhould not long be thus unknown ; but for- 
ward as he is, he did not find it very eaſy to in- 
troduce himſelf to her. However, as at that time 
he ſtood greatly in need of amuſement, he or- 
dered his ſervant to be conſtantly upon the watch 
to obſerve la Counteſs Califia's motions, that he 
might ſce her, -and judge whether ſhe was worthy 
of his attentions. . | | 

He ſaw, and admired her. The next ſtep was 
to gain her acquaintance, and for this purpoſe, 
he contrived to put himſelf in her way, when ſhe 
was going out z,and then without much ceremon 
he accoited her in Italian, which he underſtood 
to be her language; and with many extravagant 
compliments, lamented that ſuch a beautiful lady 
ſuould thus deprive the world of her preſence ; but 
if ſhe periiſted in living retired, he begged that 
ſe at leaſt might proſit by their neighbourhood, 
and be permitted to have the honour of waiting 
on her. - [137% 

With great politeneſs ſhe declined receiving his 
viſits; but there was ſuch grace and ſweetneſs in 

her 
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her manner, as encreaſed his deſire to overcome 

her objections z and though he did not immedi. 

ately ſucceed, he was determined to perſevere. 

At laſt he was ſometimes allowed to call on his 
fair neighbour, but ſhe always contrived that he 
ſhould make his viſits ſhort : cither ſhe was oblig- 
ed to go out, had letters to write, or was indil. 
poſed. 

Iheſe ſhort and occafional glimpſes of her, 
charmed, without ſatisfying him; for they greatly 
heightened his impatience to be upon a more inti- 

mate footing. 

His curioſity too, was violently raiſed to know 
who, and what ſhe was, for it appeared to him 
very ſingular, that a foreigner, young and beau- 
tiful, apparently of faſhion, ſhould come quite 
alone to England, without any friend or protec- 
tor of either ſex. 'To fathom this myſtery, he 
frequently turned the converſation on Naples, 
and on the acquaintance he had formed there, 
aſking her a variety of queſtions upon ſuch ſub- 
jets, for ſhe might naturally be ſuppoſed conver- 
fant in, as the had acknowledged ihe was born 
there. Her. anſwers always were very conciſe, 
containing little or no information; for ſhe had, 
as {he hinted, paſſed the greateſt part of her life 
in a convent z however, he obſerved ſhe preferred 
talking on other matters, rather than on thoſe re- 
lative to her own country ; and what her motives 
. were for ſuch reſerve, he could not imagine, for 
ſhe remained impenetrable to his curioſity. 

But Lord Pompouſton had ſeen too much of 
the world, particularly of the worſt part of it, 
not to be very prone to ſuſpicion, and his conjec- 
tures on the Counte/s Califia, were little to her 
advantage. : 


From 
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From the moment that he had obtained acceſs 
to her, he had, in his own mind, ſettled her fate; 
and the ſequel will prove, that ſhe had done the 
ſame, with regard to him; but her maneuvres 
were attended with better ſucceſs than his Lord- 
ſhip's. 


About a fortnight after their acquaintance had 


commenced, he heard an uncommon ſtir and buſ- 
tle in the houſe, and upon enquiring the cauſe, 
he learned, that the poor Counteſs was in fad con- 
ſternation; for that Carlo, her confidential ſer- 
vant, had decamped with a ſmall box, containing 
her money and jewels; the latter, Mrs. Shipton 
ſaid, ſhe believed, muſt be of immenſe value, for 
that the Counteſs's maid had ſhewn them to her, 
and that they appeared remarkably large dia- 
monds. 

Lord Pompouſton now flattered himſelf, that 


the Cornteſs was quite deſtitute, and that ſhe 


would fall into his power without any difficulty : 
he. boldly walked up to her apartment, and ear- 
neſtly begged to ſee her. He was admitted ; and 
now pretending the greateſt concern for her mis- 


fortune, he made an offer of his ſervices, aſſur- 


ing her, that he would ſtir heaven and earth to 
bring the villain, who had robbed her, to juſtice; 
and in the mean while entreated, ſhe would do 


him the honour to accept of any aſliftance ſhe 


might want from him. 


But he was much ſurprized to find all his of- : 


fers rejected; ſhe thanked him, however, in the 


politeſt terms; but ſaid, as ſhe expected her bro- 


ther very ſoon to arrive in England, ſhe hoped 


the could make thift with the lirtle money the 


had left, till his arrival. 
Sor FE: -..:: 3 Ineffectual 
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Ineffectuul enquiries were made to trace the 
villam Carlo. And Lord Pomponſton's zeal and 
friendly behaviour on this occaſion, ſo much 
joftened the lady, that from this period, he was 
frequently admitted as a welcome gueſt to her 
apartment. 

But ſtill her refer ve ana and ihe neter 
ſaffered bim to ſee her alone, her maid; Narne 
being her inſepar able companion. Her behaviour 
too; was fo ſtrictly proper, that he began to en- 
tertain a higher opinion of her than he had at 
firſt conceived. 

What was formerly in him, a mere fancy, was 
now become a violent pafſion; and though ſhe 


* 


feignedl not to obſerve it, her tone of voice, when 


ſhe addrefled hin, and her whole manner was ſo 
foft and engaging, that his heart dilated with hope. 
His intentions, however, were unchanged, tho? 
he cautiouſly: forbore declaring : them too ſoon. 
Eut he ſpoke of love, with his uſual vehemence; 
and ſhe: appeared to liſten to him with modeſt 
confuſion, deferring, the ſaid, to declare her ſen- 
timents, till her brother's rann and much 
anxiety ſhe expreſſed at his delay. 

Lord Pompouſton ſecretly rejoiced at it, ar- 
dently withing every pothble obſtacle might in- 
tervene to retard his journey, as nothing could 
interfere. ſo much with his proſpects, as the pre- 
ſence of her brother. 

One day as he was fitting with the Counteſs, a 
later was delivered to her; the ſtarted on glanc- 
ing her eye over the ſuperſcription, and making 
an apology, hurried into her chamber, and pre- 
ſently after Nani ne, who bad followed her, re- 
turned with her lady's compliments, and an ex- 
cuſe, that ihe could not ice him any more that 

evening, 


evening, for that ſhe was much out of order. 
Nanine herſelf looked wild and terrified, and 
wringing her hands, exclaimed, “ ah] poor dear 
lady! if St. Anthony has not pity on her, I know 
not what will become of her!“ 1-3 
Lord Pompouſton eagerly aſked what had hap- 1 
pened; but ſhe ran away, ſaying, her lady want- 14 
ed her, and that ſhe could not ſtay a moment. 1 
Upon which, Lord Pompouſton flipping a couple . 
of guineas into her hand, begged the would, as 1 
ſoon as ſhe could be ſpared, come to his apart- | 
ment, for that he ſhould not reſt till he had heard 1% 
what occaſioned this confuhon. _ | 
Nanine had found Lord Pompouſton's elo- 
quence quite irreſiſtibleſhe came tollũm as ſoon 
as her lady had diſmiſſed her, arid after making 
him ſwear by St. Anthony, St. Fanuarius, and all 
the Saints, that he would never let her lady know 
| ſhe betrayed her ſecrets ; ſhe informed him, that 
the Counteſs's friends, people of great rank and 
fortune at Naples, being bent upon aggrandizing 
their eldeſt ſon, had placed her daughter Ca/ifta 
(her adorable miſtreſs) in a convent, wanting her 
to take the veil; where ſhe would infallibly have 
pined-to death, for the deteſted the idea of being 
a nun, if the younger brother had not taken com- 
paſſion on her. He felt the more for his ſiſter, 
becauſe he was deſtined for the church, to which 
he was as averſe, as ſhe was to a convent. 


2 Therefore theſe young perſons mutually agreed 
— to free themſelves from their parent's tyranny. 
8 accordingly the young man ſecretly took mea- 
* ſures to engage the captain of a veilel, that was 
e- going to Marſeilles, to receive him and his ſiſter 
A on board. Caliſſa, at tnat time, was not in her 
a 


convent, having obtained permi{fion from her 
85 | K 2 parents, 
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parents, to paſs a few days with one of her 
friends, who was juſt married; and from her 
houſe, amidſt the confuſion of nuptial feſtivity, 
ſhe found it no difficult matter to eſcape. Count 
Antonio (her brother) had furniſhed his ſiſter and 
herſelf, with apparel to diſguiſe their ſex ; but 
he was unfortunately prevented from attendin 
them, by being taken ſuddenly ill, ſo he adviſed 
his fiſter not to wait for him, as the next day was 
fixed for her return to the convent, whence it 
would not be in his power to deliver her; and 
the Captain, in whom he confided, intended to 
{ail immediately; he therefore thought ſhe might 
iafely depart, under the care of his faithful ſer- 
vant Carlo, whom he had diſcharged from his 
ſervice a month before ; and that his illneſs would 
prevent his parents ſuſpecting he had any hand in 
her flight, ſo that lie — himſelf he ſhould 
be very ſoon able to follow her. And ſhe was 
deſired to wait for him at Marſeilles, that they 

might together proceed to England, which, as 
the land of liberty, they preferred to all others. | 

The Counteſs arrived ſafe at Marſeilles, where 
ſhe waited ſome time for her brother; but inſtead 
of himſelf a letter came from him, informing 
her, that her parents were furious at her elope- 
ment; that he continued very ill, and was fo 
cloſely watched, that he found it impoſſible to gct 
away ; and that he recommended to her to de- 
part immediately for England, as they ſeemed to 
ſuſpect the was in France; and he ſtill hoped he 
ſhould be able to join her. Above all things, he 
conjured her, to keep herſelf quite incognita, waen 
ſhe reached the place of her deſtination, leſt the 
Neapolitan Embaflador ſhould hear of her, and 
diſcover her retreat to her friends. 


The 


E 
The Counteſs, in every reſpect, had followed 
her brother's directions: but the ſickneſs the had 
ſuffered at ſea, added to the uneaſineſs of her 
mind, had given her a violent complaint in her 


ſtomach, and a phyſician, whom ſhe had con- 
ſulted on her arrival in London, adviſed her to- 


drink the Bath waters. Accordingly the came to 


Bath, where ſhe had met with nothing but mis- 

fortunes 3 firit, having been plundered by the 

traitor Carlo, and now having learned ws fatal 

tidings of her brother's death. ; 

his relation Nanine accompanied with. tears 
and fighs ; but Lord Pompouſt on, ever wary, Was 


doubtful what credit he ought to give to it. If he 


could be certain that ſhe really was a woman of 


faſhion, his paſſion was ſo violent, he would wil- 
lingly have married her ; but the apprehenſion of 
being the dupe of Artful Italians, teazed and per- 


plexed him. At all events, he determined to ſee 


her, and begged ſo-earneitly to be admitted to her 


preſence, that after the firſt tranſports of her 
grief had ſubſided, the Counteſs conſented to re- 
ceive him. 


He found her dreſſed in deep mourning, lying 


on a couch, with her fine hair diſhevelled; and 
beautiful, though in tears. Lord Pompouſton, 
without poſſefling much tenderneſs, did not be- 


hold this fight unmoved. He tried to conſole her, 


and took this opportunity to plead his paſſion with 
more warmth, than he had hitherto done. Cali/- 
ta ſeemed a little revived by this proof of his love; 
ſaid, ſhe thought herſelf not wholly unfortunate, 
ſince the fil poſſeſſed ſo valuable a friend, and 
alured him that his tenderneſs was balm to her 
afllicted heart. 
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Upon which Lord Pompouſton earneſtly con- 
jured her to put herſelf immediately under his 
protection; but he carefully avoided mentioning 
marriage. 

The Cornnteſs, however, pretending that ſhe un- 
derſtood ht to be his intention, after ſufferin 


him for ſome time to enlarge upon his love, related 


to him all that he had already heard from Nænine, 
and concluded with ſaying, that if he would take 
a poor fugitive for his wife, provided a prieſt of 


Her own religion could be found at Bath, the would 


conſent to be united to him. 

This was by no means a part of Lord Pom- 

pouſton's ſcheme, therefore he begged her to ac- 
company him to London; where it would be much 
caficr than at Bath, to celebrate their nuptials, 
for that at all water-dr inking places, people having 
little to do, delighted in .goffiping ; but.that in 
the capital, nobody troubled themſelves to en- 
quire into the affairs of others. 
No ſooner had the Counteſs heard this propoſal, 
than ſhe broke out into bitter exclamations of 
rage, faying, ſhe penetrated the baſeneſs of his 
Views, and abhorred him for them; then, with 
vn air of offended dignity, ſhe commanded him 
inſtantly to depart from her fight, proteſting ſhe 
would never ſee him more. 

Lord Pompouſton, obliged to retire, did not 
ſtill deſpair; he flattered himſclf, that this fer- 
your of virtue, would yield to the preffure of diſ- 
treſs, and to his ſuperior merit; and in the mean 
while, he 3 to wait the event. 

But he was ſhortly after much alarmed, by hear- 
ing rom Mrs. Shipton, that the Counteſs was pre- 

cring with great expedition to remove from 
- Bath; 0 
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Bath; that her Engliſh ſervants were already diſ- 
miſſed, and that a chaiſe Was ordered to be early 


at the door next morning. 


This intelligence perplexed him extremely 
love on one ſide, urged him to ſecure her by mar- 
riage; and prudence on the other, forbade him 
to think of it. Could he but have time to go to 
London, privately to enquire of the Neapolitan 
Miniſter the truth of thoſe circumſtances, reſpect- 

ing Caalifla family and connections, of which he 
_ not be ignorant, he ſhould be contented 


but in che interim he might loſe her, and he lov ed | 
her too well to riſk that: therefore, after ſome 


deliberation, he reſolved to temporize. 
With this view he again ſolicited an audience, 


which, with much difficulty, he obtained. 


She received him with a eeld haughty air, very 
mortifying to his pride, and at firſt paid little at- 
tention to his aſſurances, that the bad miſcon- 
ceived his intentions, till be ſplemnly proteſted it 
was the moſt ardent wih of luis foul to Ee united 


to her. Then ſhe began to relax from her ſeve- 
rity, her ſoftpeſs returned, ſhe contented to his 


propoſal, and an early day was fixed for the wed- 
ding. 


Lord Pompouſton inſtantly diſpatched an ex- 


preſs to London to one of his friends, deſiring he 
would without loſs of time, wait on the Neapo- 


Itnan Embaflador, and make ſuch enquiries as he 


directed. But the Miniſter was abſent, and all 
his friend could do was to ſpeak to his Secretary, 
whoſe account of the family of Caliſta agreed with 
her-own ; but he ſeemed entirely ignorant of the 
late events that had happened in it. 
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In the mean while Lord Pompouſton, as an 
accepted lover, was treated by Caliſſa with ſuch 
inſinuating tenderneſs, as greatly to increaſe his 
paſſion ;z and though ſhe frankly told him, {the 
apprehended her parent's anger againſt her would 
be ſo much heightened by her marriage with an 
heretic, as totally to preclude all hopes of fortune 
from them, this did not cool his ardour; and 
immediately after the return of the meſſenger, to 
remove all uneaſineſs from his bewitching. Caliſta, 
he procured a prieſt to marry them privately. 
| When once he had determined on this impor- 
tant meaſure, he thought it beſt to execute it 
ſpeedily, that the hurry of the moment might 
plead his excuſe to his Lady, for the omiſſion of 
ſettlements, &c. 

As for the pompous accounts Lady Bridget 
Wilford gave me of the bride's family and fortune, 
they were invented by her nephew, who, to make 
her better reliſh his haſty and imprudent marri- 
age, ſoothed her vanity with theſe tales—though 

he himſelf believed ſome part of them, without 
expecting to profit by this brilliant alliance, be- 
cauſe of the reaſons already mentioned. 

Lou have heard of the eclat with which Lady 
Pompouſton was received by her Lord's family ; 
and of the admiration ſhe excited where ever the 

appeared; his paſſion continued unabated, but it 
did not make him neglect his intereſt. Both he 

and Caliſſa wrote to her family to acquaint them 
cf their marriage, to ſue for pardon for not hav- 
ing ſolicited their conſent, and to requeſt permiſ- 

ſion for them to go to _—_ and receive their - 
bleſſing. 

Till an anſwer of ſuch importance arrived, 
Lord Pompouſton deferred having his wife pre- 

ſented - 
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ſented at court; but fond of exagger ation, be 
failed not to puff off to all his acquaintance the 
ſplendid expectations he entertained from this 


bride's relations; and Lady Bridget, during his 


paroxyſm of vanity, which affected the whole 
family, frequently threw out hints, that it was 
very fortunate for her nephew, that he had been 
diſappointed in his firſt love, otherwiſe he would. 


not have obtained the charming Counteſs, fo wor- 


thy of him in every reſpect. 
You may imagine with what ſentiments I heard 


theſe idle vaunts. No letters, however, arrived 


from Naples, and Caſiſia was often found by her 
Lord in tears; theſe he attributed-to her concern 
at her friend's neglect; he felt exceſſively pro- 
voked at it himſelf; and with as much gentleneſs 


as he could aſſume, he conſoled her. When one. 


day, as he was returning from the city on foot, 


juſt by Temple-bar, he eſpied Carlo, the Coun- 
0, late ſervant. Lord. Pompouſton made but 


two ſteps acroſs the ſtreet, and collaring the fel- 
low, accuſed him of theft. Carlo ſtruggled hard 
to get from him; but being low of ſtature, and 
having to deal with Herculean ſtrength, he was 


obliged to yield; and Lord Pompouſton commit- 
ted him to the charge of a conſtable, to be car- 


ried before a nagiſtrate; © you had better defiſt,” 


cried thefellow, with undaunted bold acſs, cc other- | 


wiſe, I aſſure yon, you will repent it.“ 


This. exaſperated his Lordſhip {fill more; and 
with many threats, he vowed he would make an. 


example of him, unleſs he immediately confeſſed 

what he had done with the Counteſs jewels. - 
The fellow. ſmiled ;- © have got no jewels be- 

longing to the Cuunteſs, as you call her,” ſaid he; 


« the will herſelf tell you ſo; therefore, inſtead 
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of carrying me before a magiſtrate, confront me 
fett wica her, and hear what ſhe will ſay.” 

'The cunſtable, who bad attended to this dia. 
logue, adviſed Lord Pompouſton, by all means, 
to go firſt to her Ladyſhip, as it would be proper 
thet ſhe, as the injured perſon, ſhould make an 
cath of the crime, her ſervant was charged with. 

Lord Pompouiton, who had no doubt but that 
Caliſtu and Nanine would give araple proofs of 
his villany, acceded to this propoſal; and ordered 
the hackney coachman, into whoſe carriage they 
hacl all got, to drive to his houſe; Where, with- 
put any ceremony, he dragged Carlo into the 
drawing room. Here, cried he, „ is that 
traitor (Carlo, who impudently denies that he rob- 
bed you.” He was proceeding to abuſe him, 
when he was ſtruck with diſmay, by perceiving, 
that at the ſight of this fellow, who ſtood malici- 
oully grinning, without {peaking a word, Lady 

Pompontton turned as pale as death, and embed 

Uke an aſpen leaf. 

Hey day!” cried he, “what is the matter; ; 
is mot this the fellow who robbed-you 2?” 
Lady Pompoufton feemed unable to fpeak ; 
Her mouth apened indeed, but no ſound iſſued 

«c Why don't you ſpeak, ſiſter, cried Carlo; 
« ge an account —A violent blow from 
Lord Pompouſtan prevented his:{uvther utterance. 
«« What:means the rafcal,” cried he? „how does 
he dare to call you ſiſtor 2” 
_ «« He5sprobably-mad;” replied ide Peimnen- 
ton, much canfuſed; * nu bad better let him 
£9 ; for A ckelieve be knows nat what be is ſay- 
: <4 1-wil 
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cc 1 will make him know,” cried Lord Pom- 
uſton, in a great rage“ Let him go, truly] 
re advice indeed! But, pray tell mc, whence 
proceeds your on confuſion; did this fellow rob: 


But Carlo now, who began to recover, ſpared 
her Lady ſhip the. trouble of anſwering, and turn- 1 
ing towards her, with a ſtem look, ſaid, “con- 1 
tels the truth, and ſuffer not your brother to be 1 
i treated for an imaginary crime: your behavi- ny 
our to me has nat been ſuch, AS ue * 14 


any longer to countenance 5 impoſit 

« Impoſition !“ repeated Lord hand 
ec what infernal plot, wretches, have you been 
carrying on againſt me;? Tell que, this inſtant,” 
cried he, ſhaking his wife by the arm, „ is this 
fellow yavur brother ? 

Califa was too much terriſied to reply ; but 
Nanine, who at that moment came into the room 
alarmed at the nails, yet ignorant of the oeca- 


firmed the unpleaſant ſuſpicions that had ariſep 
in Lord Pom uſton's breaſt; and be ſwore Fl 
bitter oath, at he would Kill them all three, . | 
25 delayed one inftant to explain this dark a 
air 
© That' s eaſily done” ſaid: Carlo; « that 10 | 
Y, Pointing to Lady oh... ouſton, (cho ſeemed 
half dead) « is me r and this, taking 
e hand, be is ma che Le ane. Lan nat 5 
poſed to entertain you with a. long detail of gur 
N ſuffice it. to ſay, that ave wont, to 
Bath, in hopes that her beauty would (as it = 
Frequently dane) make ſome valy 


Nanine as her maid. 
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The family, whoſe name Caliſta uſurped, re- 
ally bred her up, which enabled her to be very 
circumſtantial in her account of them ; but a lit- 
tle intrigue between her and Count Antonia, their 
younger ſon, being diſcovered, ſo exaſperated her 
proteQors, that they wanted to ſhut her up in a 
convent, but ſhe prevented them, by flying pre- 
cipitately from Naples; I and Nanine accompa- 
nied her. Her lover correſponded with her ſome 
time afterwards ; and his letters (which probably 
ſhe has ſhewn you) were ſuch as an affectionate 
brother might write to his ſiſter ; he wiſhed to 
follow her, but unfortunately be died not lon 
ſince; had he lived, his purſe would have been 
an ample reſource to us all. 

After we quitted Naples, my ſiſter had not the 
folly to think herſelf bound to a very ſcrupulous 
fidelity to the Count; but ſhe always was attentive 
to keep up the appearance of a woman of faſhion, 
which ſhe had aflumed ; this did not hinder her 
from profiting by her talents for intrigue z and 


the generoſity of ſome lovers in France, added to 
the induſtry of Nanine and mine, furniſhed us 


with ſufficient money to try our fortune in En- 
gland I had been here before, and was enabled 


to judge of the means moſt likely to impoſe upon 


the Engliſh. 

Bath ſeemed no bad place for us mutually to 
exerciſe our talents in ; and we arrived there with- 
out any fixed plan, except that of duping 1 in ge- 
neral. 

« Scoundrel!” exclaimed Lord Pompouſton. 

Carlo, with great fung froid, proceeded—« Your 
Lordſhip' s arrival, and the account we heard of 
your wealth, decided our preference of you to try 
our, operations upon.“ 
FIN Lord 
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Lord Pompouſton, clinching his fiſt, was now 
ſtepping forwards to knock the fellow down, who 
nimbly eluding the ſtroke, cried, © moderate your 
paſſion, otherwiſe not a word more will I fay— 
I did not wiſh my ſiſter to aſpire to the dangerous 
honour of being your wife; ſhe might have done 
very handſomely for herſelf without engaging you 
for life; but women will have their own ways 
ſhe had a fancy to be married, and affected to be 
tired of a vagrant courſe of life; this partly or 
ceeded from her having been educated i ina re 
lar elegant family. Beſides, too, ſhe longed to 
prove to me, that there is no project which an 
ingenious woman cannot execute. No ſmall ſhare 
of fineſſe and feigned reſerve were neceſſary to gain 
this point, eſpecially with you, whom ſhe found 
very converſant in the ways of the world. But 
what may not be effected by perſeverance? 

You know beſt what meaſures ſhe took, for as 


for me, apprehenſive that you might give me 


ſome trouble, by aſking queſtions that I could 
not well anſwer, I thought it prudent to withdraw 
from the ſcene of action, taking with me a ſet of 
paſte ornaments, which we had hired in London, 
to give an idea of our wealth to thoſe, it might 
be neceſſary to dupe. 

This pretended robbery, however, convinced 
you my fiſter had no intereſted views upon your 


Lordſhip; and I had taken effectual methods to 
"ſecrete myſelf from your reſearches. 


You know the reſt. Ca/;fta ungenerouſly broke 
her word with me; for though the made me a 
preſent on her nuptials, it was not equal to her 
abilities, or my expectations; otherwiſe, perhaps, 


1 nr 75 have complied with her deſire, and left 


gdom. NT au, however, have no cauſe to 
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complain; to pou ſhe appeared an innocent and 
PIR woman, yet you ſought ber ruin, there. 
ar ——— l | ; 
_ Lord Pampouſton, whoſe rage had qnly been 

xepreſſed by curighity, could no longer contain 


bimſelf, but ſeizing the paker, he flew at the 


Italian. This fellow, whaſe agility is mot infe- 
rior to chat of harlequin, again dilappointed his. 
Malice; and flinging a pinch of ſuuff in his eyes, 
was out af the room, and even out of the houſs, 
before the ſervants knew the cauſe of the bell's 
xinging, with violence in the drawing rdom. 
Their Lord ftorming with pain aud fury, fent 
them in purſuit of Cala, but he was nat to be 
overtaken, nor has he ſince been heard ff. 
Nartine, in the midſt of the buſtle, likewiſe 
made her eſcapeg but the wretched Caliſia re- 
mained to anſwer for the miſdeeds of herſelf and 
papa? = ages war as her judge diſpaſed to be 
merci J. In vain Jhe made uſe gf every art to 


flaften his reſentment, {till feigning the tendereſt 


paſſion for him. But his pride and vanity were 


any man would have bean apgry and martified 


Thus to have been, duped, he was more implacable 


than any other could be. 


His love now. turned into the moſt jnxeterate 


hatred ; and when Lady Bridget, who the ſer- 
Vants ſent. for, arrixed, ſhe faund him raving hike 
a mad man. As Jhe had her ſhare of mortifica- 


ion jnthis adventure, ſhe wiſhed to conceal from 


the world the humiliating circumſtances attending 
it; and as ſhe thought ſome of them might be 
PF 

: ing up the ſtory, ſhe endeavourcy 10 pg. 
Mfy\her aepbew. Bat his in Þumoyr now fel 


upon 
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upon her, for having rendered his marriage in- 
diſſoluble, by inſiſting on his arrival in town, that 
the ceremony ſhould be performed a ſecond time, 
according to tbe rites of the church of England. 
His clamorous complaints ſoon ſpread the ſtory, 
and it got into all the papers. The pity of a-few, 
and their condoling compliments mortiſied him g 
while the jefts and ſarcaſtic remarks of others, 
enraged him almoſt to madneis. After having 
compelled CG to give him a full and complete 
detail of all the i4mpaltions ſhe had put upon 
him, from the beginning of their-acquaiptances 
learned from her, that che terror of detection, 
which ne bung over her, had embittered 
all her 
avidity had left her without a guinea; at the 


' fame time that he continually alarmed her with 


threats; and that ſhe had privately iptercepted 
the letters they had written to Naples, flattering 


Herſelf, that though it was impofltble ſhe could 


long remain the reputed daughter. of people af 
rank and fortune, ſhe might, hy gaining time, 
obtain ſuch influence over him, as greatly to pal- 
liate her deceit, and perhaps induce him in ſome 
meaſure, to countenance it; after having gathered 
all this from her, he ordered her to retire imme- 
diately from his houſe ; and knowing ſhe might 
compel him to maintain her, he ſettled on her 
three hundred a year, upon condition that ſhe 
keeps out of his tight ; and with this proviſion, 
it is ſuppoſed ſhe is gone back to' her own coun- 


Lord Pompouſton, now quite creſt-fallen, dared 
mo longer appear in town ; he ſeemed abaſhed 
every time he ſaw any of his acquaintance z and 
the moment he had concluded his buſineſs with 


Caliſta 


eaſures; that her brother's inſatiable 
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Califa he ſet out for his Caſtle in Ireland, where, 
J fancy, a long abode will be neceſſary, for many 
reaſons ; it being reported, that his affairs are de- 
ranged to a degree, which nobody had ſuſpected. 
Lady Bridget Wilford, inſtead of blaming his 
aniſcoriduls; is full of lamentations at his ill-for- 
tune; and nothing grieves her ſo much, as that 
he has put it out of his power, by an advantage- 

ous alliance, to make himſelf ſome amends, 
After having written ſuch an enormous letter, 
you will excuſe my adding more at preſcttt, than 
that I am ever, P 
My dear Louiſa, 


Your very faithful friend, 
ExiLy Rapy.” 


Cf ET": 
N //-1Louila, though ad ſurprized to hear 
Lord Pompouſton had been ſo completely duped, 
was too noble and generous in her nature to exult 
in his mortification; ſhe only wiſhed it might 
lower his preſumption, and prevent his attempt- 
ing hereafter to diſturb the peace of others. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was now the end of Auguſt, and remarkably 


ſultry ; Louiſa, who felt herſelf oppreſſed with 
the heat, ſtrolled out; and as there was on the 
common, at a little diſtance from the houſe, one 


ſolitary elm, ſhe bent her ſteps thither to ſeek a 


ſhade, which Mrs. Gillinſby's garden did not af- 
ford. This ſaid elm, the only tree that could be 
ſeen for miles, except a few ſhabby yews about 
Heath-hall, had a circular bench round its trunk, 
and hither the often repaired with a book ; the 


vicinity of the houſe precluding all idea of dan- 


er. 
She had taken Mrs. Raby's letter out of her 
pocket, to give it a ſecond peruſal, and was ſo in- 
tent upon this, that ſne did not hear the approach 
of a horſe, till it was quite near her, when raiſ- 
ing her eyes, ſhe beheld Mr. Roſeville, hut ſo pale 
and altered, that ſhe could not help (with a de- 
gree of earneſtneſs, that flattered him) ann 


what was the matter with him. 


« I am exceſſively ill, indeed,” ſaid he, ap- 
plying his hand to his forehead ; “ yet I ſhould 
ſcarcely feel my pain, if I thought you felt con- 
cerned for me.” | 

« Then,” cried ſhe, with a ſmile, “ your pain 
muſt already be gone; for I can ſee no perſon 
ſuffer, without great concern.” 

« Ah! general pity will do me no good; it 
muſt be particular concern for me.” 

« Why ſhould you expoſe yourſelf to this fer- 


vid ſun { ”” ſaid Louila, 
« Becauſe 


(ko \} 


« Becauſe I could no longer exiſt, without ſee. 
ing you; but I ſuffer moſt cruelly,” continued 
he, with a faint voice; „I was ill when I le& 
home; and galloping faſt over this vile common, 
has affected my head very much I muſt alight— 
Perhaps, Miſs Roſeville, you have ſome ſalts— 
Oh! my head!“ 

Louiſa, much alarmed, affiſted him to ſit down 

upon the bench, while he gazed at ber with a ſtu- 
Pified look; and reſting his head againſt the tree, 
held her falts to his noſe. 

« What can I do for you,” .cried Louiſa; «T1 
run home and fetch ſome drops.” 

But he {ſeemed not to hear her; and growing 
infinitely worſe, bis ſight failed” him, and he 
ſcarcely breathed. Louiſa terrified more and 


more, attempted to move; this rouzed him, and 


he gave her to underſtand, that he felt as if he 
had burning coals on his brain, but he ipoke very 
inarticulately. | 
Louiſa, convinced that he required immediate 
aſſiſtance, was greatly diſtreſſed how to act; he 
had come without a Jervant, and ſhe could not 
think of leaving hiv in this condition. But ſhe 
Had not much leiſure for reflection; for on a ſud- 
den Mr. Roſeville gave a piercing ſurlek, and 
rolled ſenſeleſs off the bench. 

Louiſa, ſcarcely knowing what ſhe did, ran to 


the ant, and gaſping for breath, called wildly 


for aſhſtance, without being able at firſt to make 
the ſervants comprehend her meaning. At laſt 
pointing repeatedly to the common, and crying, 
« fly there! fly quick! he will die elſe !” they 
ran out, and one of them had the preſence of 
ming 10 carry fore Eartſhorg.. 1 

N Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gillinſby hearing a buſtle, made her ap- 
pearance, and Louiſa baſtening to her, told her 
what had happened; by this time her flurry had 
a little ſubſided, and ſhe entreated her to fend 
inſtantly for a ſurgeon, adding, that ſhe really 
believed poor Mr. Roſeville was dying. 

Mrs. Gillinſby liſtened to her with great com- 
poſure without ſpeaking a word; but Louiſa, who 
was all animation, when her pity was excited, 
could not endure her phlegm. 

„ Oh! Madam,“ cried the, “ for Gad's fake, 


ſend for a ſurgeon z perhaps bleeding may reco- 


ver him.“ 

« What brought him here, pray?“ 

c Indeed, I don't know. But is this a time,“ 
faid ſhe jmpatiently, for explanations ? l ſee they 
are bringing him towards the houſe z 1 hope he 
is better.” 

« My ſtars!” exclaimed Mrs. Gillinſby, bring- 


5 ing him here indeed ; what would you have me 
do with him ?” 


« My God !” cried Louiſa, © can it admit of 
a doubt, that you will receive him? Is a man's 
life to be loſt for want of affiſtance ?” 

« Ono; to be ſure not. But ſuppoſe his diſ- 
order ſhould be of the putrid kind, terrible con- 
ſequences might follow his coming here; and 
ſurely you would not with me to run any riſk.“ 

« No, certainly; but as the caſe is urgent, 
let him ſtay till a properer CONVEYANCE can be got 
to remove him to Roſeville.“ 

Mrs. Gillinſpy, with an ill grace, aſſented. A 
bed was prepared, and a ſyrgeon ſent for. Loyiſa, 
with wonderful alacrity ſcttled every thing, 2 
ed herſclf to get the room ready for Mr. Le 55 

ville's 
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ville's reception, and with reviving hopes ſaw that 
he was not totally inſenſible. 

His ſervant whom he had out- rode now arrived, 
and Louiſa ſent him back to Sir Charles with a 
note, written in terms of great caution not to 
thock him ſuddenly.; but at the ſame time hint. 
ing that as he would probably chooſe to come im- 


mediately, and judge himſelf of his fon's ſituation, 


it might be adviſeable to bring a phyſician with 
him. 15 | | 
While Louiſa was diſpatching this buſineſs, 
Mrs. Gillinſby had fhut herſelf up in her apart- 
ment, to avoid, as ſhe ſaid, the poſſibility of in- 
fection; and ſhe was almoſt afraid of admitting 
Louiſa there, leſt ſhe ſhould already have imbibed 
ſome malignant particles by her attendance on 
Mr. Roſeville. Louiſa found her at work as 
compoſed as if nothing had happened, with little 
other folicitude than that which regarded her 
decker-work bed, which ſhe earneſtly recom- 
mended to Louiſa, to have her eye conſtantly up- 
on, otherwiſe the ſervants would certainly foil and 

dawb it, with the ſlops carried to the ſick man. 
Louiſa heard her with aſtoniſhment, and was 
ſcarcely able to conceal her indignation, that ſuch 
trivial concerns ſhould at that moment occupy 
her thoughts. Indeed, ſhe had often with ſor- 
row obſerved, how very little Mrs. Gillinſby un- 
derſtood.the ſpirit of that religion ſhe ſo zealouſly 
profeſſed. Neither the preſſure. of diſtreſs, nor 
the pains of malady in others, ever induced her 
to ſtep beyond the narrow limits ſhe had preſcrib- 
ed herſelf : if a fire had burſt out in the pariſh, and 
every houſe in it had been in danger of conſum- 
ing, provided the wind had not ſet towards Heath- 
the would have continued unmoved at her ſtu- 
| dies; 
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dies; and ſtrange to tell, thoſe ſtudies were a 
ways books of piety |! 

The ſurgeon being arrived, was of opinion, 
that the intenſe- heat of the 3 ſtriking almoſt 
vertically upon the head of Mr. Roſeville, had 


occaſioned thoſe alarming ſymptoms which had 


appeared; and by the application of proper re- 
medies, he flattered OE that he ſhould ſhortly 
give him eaſe. 

The intervening hours that paſſed before Sir 
Charles could arrive, Louiſa ſpent in his ſon's 
room, or in one contiguous to it, occupied in 
ſeeing the ſurgeon's directions punctually obeyed 
by Marianne, and an old woman ſhe had ſent 
for from the village ; for moſt of Mrs. Gillinſby's 
ſervants, though better diſpoſed towards the ſick 
man than berfelf, were either employed by her, 
or forbidden to approach Mr. Roſeville for fear of 
infection; and thoſe who were not under his pro- 
hibition were too aukward to be of any uſe. 

Much attendance however was neceſſary, for 
Mr. Roſeville, ſo far from finding any relief by 
the methods employed by the ſurgeon, became 
from hour to hour infinitely worſe: and in this 
ſad condition he was found at midnight by Sir 
Charles, who had been obliged to wait ſome time 


for the phyſician whom he had brought with him. 


This gentleman had been accuſtomed to attend 


Mr. Roſeville, and had long conſidered his health 


as In a very precarious ſtate z he had ſtrongly urged 
him for ſome time to go abroad and try the effect 
of a warmer climate; but Mr. Roſeville had ſhewn 


great reluctance to this meaſure ;- however, at 


laſt, wearied out by importunity, he had almoſt 
determined upon it, * this had made him ſo 
deſirous 
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defirous once more to ſee Louiſa, before he gave 
his father an abſolute promiſe of departing, 

The phyſician's countenance, more than his 
words, as ſoon as he had felt Mr. Roſeville's pulſe, 
compleated the conſternation, which had ſeized 
on Sir Charles when he firſt beheld his ſon ; who 
ſtared wildiy about him, talking very faſt, and 
wholly inſenfible to what 4 paling, | 

Sir Charles, grieved as he was, did not for- 
get to expreſs his gratitude for, and admiration 
of, Louiſa's attentions, bitterly lamenting his 
ſon's imprudence, in having expoſed himſelf to 
the fervid rays of the ſun; and at the ſame time 
a” his blood by violent exerciſe. 

„% You were certainly, « faid he to Louiſa, 
« deſtined to be both the father and ſon's guar- 
dian angel! what would have become of him in 
this defolate place, had he not fallen into ſuch 
humane hands!” 5 

Louiſa di{claimed all merit for the part ſhe had 
acted. But the ſurgeon, who had beheld the 
indefatigable activity, the preſence of mind, and 
forethought, which had directed her humanity, 
regarded her with enthuſiaſm, as ſomething more 
than mortal, and expreſſed his ſentiments ac- 
cordingly. 5 | 

' Louiſa, now judging her preſence no longer 
necefſary, retired to her chamber, and extremely 
fatigued, ſought reſt ; but her mind had been fo 
much agitated, ſhe could only obtain it unper- 
fectly. As for Sir Charles, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to quit his ſon's ant-room, where he 
reſted extremely ill. : 

The morning agreeably flattered all thoſe who 
intereſted themſelves in Mr. Rofeville's recovery, 
that it would take place; his fever was leſs vio- 

lent, 
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lent, his head ſcemett ſomewhat” relieved, and 
occaſionally a dawn of reaſon appeared 3, but ftll, 
the phyſician did not look ſatisfied. 45 
No material change happened in the courſe of 
that day, nor im the night following. And Sir. 
Charles, more and more elated with hopes (which 
Doctor F. without entirely repreffin g endeav oured” 
to prevent becoming ſanguine too ſoon) became 
very impatient to get his ſon removed from Heath- 


l, | | | 

Mrs. Gillinſpy indeed, thinking ſome reſpect. 
due to ſuch a gueſt as Sir Charles, did, in defi- 
ance of her fears, venture to make her appearance 
in the parlour below; but her civility was evidently 
ſo conſtrained, her looks ſo cold, and in the en- 
quiries ſhe made after Mr. Roſeville, ſhe ſeemed 
ſo unconcerned, and even ignorant of what an- 
ſwers ſhe received, that Sir Charles, whoſe afflic- 
tion and anxiety needed all the balm that ſympa- 
thy and tenderneſs could beſtow, and to whoſe 
proud and generous ſpirit, the littleneſs of Mrs. 
Gillinſpy's, her inſenſibility, and ridiculous ap- 
prehenſions, were as inconceiveable as odious, 
conſidered his ſon's confinement to her houſe, as 
a great aggravation of his misfortune. 

Nor could Louiſa fail of being of his opinion; 
for Mrs. Gillinſby, ſtanding leſs upon ceremony 
with her, gave herſelf no trouble to diſguiſe her 
vexation, at the confuſion and irregularity which 
had invaded the tranquility of her family, hourly 
prognoſticating the ſhocking conſequences which 
mult infallibly enſue. Ny 

Doctor F. ſeniible of the diſſatisfaction that his 


patient's ſtay created in all parties, gave Sir Charles 


hopes, that if Mr. Roſeville did not get worſe the 


third night, he might the next morning be tranſ- 


ported 
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| ported i in a litter to Roſeville; and towards even- 
ing, the young man ſeemed getting better ; he 
knew all thoſe about him, recollected where he 
was, demonſtrated the moſt lively ſatisfaction in 
ſeeing his father by his bed-ſide; and earneſtly 
deſired, that he might be permitted to ſee that 
angel, of whoſe kind officious care in the begin- 

ning of his illneſs he Rill retained a confuſed re- 
membrance. 

Doctor F. who quickly perceived Vi! much his 
patient was intereſted in this requeſt, ' would not 
deny it; but he ſtipulated with him, that Miſs 
Roſeville's viſit ſhould be ſhort, and that he ſhould 
content himſelf with ſeeing her, forbearing all 
converſation till his fever abated. 

Louiſa, though ſhe had forborne perſonal at- 
tendance on Mr. Roſeville ſince his father's ar- 
rival, had never remitted ſuperintending the ſer- 
vants, that nothing of confequence might be ne- 
glected; and whenever Sir Charles was not in 
his ſon's room, ſhe fat with him, kindly Song | 
and conſoling him. 

The moment ſhe heard that her preſence was 
deſired, the haſtened to Mr. Roſeville's room. 
As ſoon as the approached his bed-1ide, he took 
her hand, and preſſing it to his burning lips, 
« may you be happy, lovely angel, and as good 
as lovely,” cried he, whatever be my fate! I 
have long been ill—worſe than people have ima- 
gined—my diſorder ſeems now drawing to a cri- 
is; and ſhould it be, as I expect, let me, Sir,” 
turning towards his father, “recommend this 
angel to your protection. She would not—I am 
now glad ſhe would not be my wife ; for with 


what ortitude then could I have ſubmitted to joy 
” fate! 
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fate! but all gentle and amiable as ſhe is, ſurely 
ſhe cannot refuſe to be a daughter to you.” 


Louiſa's tears flowed fafſt—< you will live, my 


dear Sir,” cried ſhe, „“ and be to your father all 
he can with—compoſe yourſelf, and truſt in God 
for your recovery.” 

The phyſician now appeared at the 22g and 
peremptorily beckoned to Louiſa to retire. 


But Mr. Roſeville detaining her, ſaid, « one 
word more before we part, perhaps for ever! this 


ſtroke;” continued he, « falls heavy upon a mind 


unaccuſtomed to pain, and enervated by pleaſure 


and indulgence. Alas! an early rage for plea- 
ſure, even in my boyiſh days, undermined my 
conftitution—and were I to live, I could now 
ſcarcely be happy; for my mind has loft all vi- 
gour, and yields, without reliſtance, _to every 


impreſſion. But ſtill, in the prime of youth, to 
ſee the cold dark grave opening to receive me; 


to be torn. from the beſt of fathers, from all the 
gay hopes and brilliant proſpects I had indulged, 


would -overwhelm a man endued with far more 


fortitude than I can pretend to: however, had 


you, Madam, ſhared in my griefs and diſappoint- 
ments, they would have been ſtill more poignant. 
Once more let me, as a dying man (which I tirmly 
believe I am) conjure you not to forfake my fa- 
ther—I well know the conſolation he would find 
in your attentions. Ah! ſpare them not, where 
they will be ſo much wanted!“ 

He pauſed; for a few moments ſilence pre- 
vailed; 2 Mr. Roſeville, making an effort to 
ſpeak; -i in ſpite of the entreaties of thoſe round 
him. ſaid, in a voice, ſcarcely audible, “be not 
thus aflicted, my dear father! receive the tender 
and affectionate thanks of your ſon, for all the 
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care and kindneſs you have ſhewn him. May 
God Almighty! who doubtleſs for the beſt, 
thinks fit to take me from you, ſupport you 
throughout this trial! This amiable creature, 
continued he, taking Louiſa's hand, “ has experi- 
enced, young as ſhe is, the uncertainty of all 
earthly bleflings. It would be worthy of you, 
my dear father, to reward her merit; reſtore 
to her the eſtate ſhe nobly and generouſly ſur- 
rendered; cheriſh her as your child, (Heaven 
could not have given you a more deſerving one) 
ſhe will ſupply my place, ſooth your ſorrows, and 
1 hope, in time, dry your tears.” 

Then again, tenderly kiſſing Louiſa's hand, 
c. Go, amiable Miſs Roſeville,” cried he; « go; 
this ſcene affects your gentle nature. May that 
Being, who is full of goodneſs and mercy, protect 

ou Py 
; And with an expreſhve look, he placed her 
hand in his father s, who had for Ihe. time been 
unable to {peak ; and who now interchanged with 
Louiſa a glance of tender woe, and then the lat- 
ter retired. | 

After this melancholy ſcene, Mr. Roſeville had 
a terrible night, and was in the morning ſo much 
worie that all thoughts of removing him were laid 
aſide. He continually talked of Louiſa, when he 
had the power of utterance, ſtrongly recommend- 
ing her to his father's proteCtion : and Sir Char- 
les ſolemnly aſſured him, that if it were his mis- 
fortune to loſe him, an event which he ſtill en- 
deavoured to perſuade himſelf would not happen, 
that he would adopt Louiſa for his child; and this 
aſſurance ſeemed to tranquillize his ſon. 

Principles of religion had early been inftilled 
into Mr. Roſeville's mind; and though they had 
| | not 
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not always influenced his conduct, he had never 
gleatly ſwerved from them, and now in theſe aw- 
ful moments, they rendered him reſigned to his 
fate. 
The pain in his head, which he had conſtantly 
complained of, increaſed to a violent degree; but 
his patience was wonderful, and could not have 
been expected from a perſon of his diſpoſition. 
By degrees, he became weaker and weaker, till 
al ſenſe of feeling forſook him; and on the fifth 
day of his illneſs, he expired. 

No language is adequate to deſcribe Sir Charles 
Roſeville's agonies, when he ſaw his beloved fon, 


the only hope and pride of his family, breathe 


his laſt! no feeling mind can think, without 
ſhuddering, of the grief and. cruel diſappoint- 
ment of a parent, who had watched with ten- 
der ſolicitude over the infancy of a child, ſeen 


with keart-felt exultation its faculties gradually 


expand, aſſiſted their maturity by the moſt 
liberal education; and then, when he found 
his endeavours ſucceſsful, and that the little 
bit of wax he had moulded to his fancy, was 
now become an intelligent being, capable of 
feeling the attentions that had been thewn 
him, and defirous of returning them by every 
mark of filial love and reſpect ; in ſuch a mo- 


ment, to ſee this beloved child drop like a ME 


ted fruit— 


* From the firſt bloſſom, from the buds of joy; 
« Thoſe few our noxious fate unblaſted leaves 
In this inclement clime of human life.” 


Ah! none but a parent can imagine what ex- 


_ quilite miſery this muſt be 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Poor Sir Charles hung ſpeechleſs. over the 


remains of his ſon, not a tear dropped from his 
eye; for the conſolation of weeping is denied to 
exceflive grief. Louiſa, now devoted to the 
father, the attentions ſhe had ſhewn the ſon : ſhe 
went to bim, and inſtead of uſing common place 
arguments to afſuage his ſorrow (which would have 
been totally diſregarded) the enlarged in the moſt 
pathetic language on the greatneſs of his loſs, and 
on the merits, of the departed youth. So tender 
and touching was her eulogy, that at laſt it melted 
the parent's heart, and he burſt into tears. This 
was the relief the had been anxious to procure hun, 
and ſhe mingled her tears with his. 

Then gently leading him from the ſad con- 
templation in which he was engaged, ſhe re- 
minded him of the promiſe ſhe had made to his 
fon ; and kneeling down on one knee, ſhe took 


his hand, and proteſted, in the fight of Almighty 


God, that it ſhould be the ſtudy of her life to pay 
him every attention, and every mark of filial love 
and reſpect, - that a daughter could ſhew a father. 

Sir Charles, ſoftened by*her tenderneſs, preſ- 


ſed her hand to his heart, then abruptly breaking 


from her, he motioned, with his hand, that he 
mutt be left alone.—Louiſa obeyed. | 
For twelve hours Sir Charles remained ſhut up 

in his apartment, lamenting with tears and heart- 
rending ſighs his miſery. All at once he recol- 
lected that he had given no orders in regard to the 
| remains 


* 
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remains of his ſon, and he ſuddenly emerged from 
his retreat, that every neceflary preparation might 
be made for carrying them with ſuitable dignity 
to Roſeville, there to, be laid in. the family vault, 
with thoſe of his anceſtors. 

Doctor F. though other phyſicians had been 
called in, had very humanely continued almoſt 


during the whole time of Mr. Roſeville's illneſs 


at Heath-hall ; he was ſtill there, and had antici- 
pated Sir Charles's orders. 

The latter now determined to ſet out inſtantly, 
and calling for Louiſa, « I rely,” ſaid he, “ on 
your promiſe; deſert not an . e old man z, 

ar me company in my affliction, and be to mo 
a daughter.” 

6 Do. you wiſh, Sir,” cried Louiſa, « that 1 
ſhould accompany you to Roſeville ? 1 am ready 
to do it, if you chooſe.” 

Come then,” ſaid Sir Charles; « quit this 
houſe of horror, and the unfeeling miſtreſs of it, 
for ever, Come, where you will be conſidered as 
the gift of Heaven, where you will be cheriſhed 
with paternal fondneſs —This was the requeſt of 


my poor dying boy !” 


He pauſed,” the tears trembled in his eyes, and 
with an altered voice, he added, « you will find at 
Roſeville- two worthy good creatures who reſide 
with me, the vicar of the pariſh, and his wife 
the company of the latter will be comfortable to 
you; for in me, alas | you will find a wretched 
companion!“ 

Louiſa immediately went to Mrs. Gillinſby, 
who had been extremely vexed and diſcompoſed | 
at the late event, not much from the ſoft emoti- 


ons of pity and concern, but becauſe it happened 


in her houſe. A thouſand dif agreeable reflections 
| L 3 | ſhe 
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ſhe deduced from it; and amongſt the reſt (as 
| the was very ſuperſtitious) no ſmall degree of ter- 
tor, leſt Mr. Roſeville's ghoſt ſhould henceſorth 
haunt the room in which he died. 

Louiſa, after making many apologies for vir 
Charles, and acknowledgments for the favours he 
had received, informed her, with great polite- 
neſs, that ſhe was under the neceſſity of quitting 
her, as he had moſt kindly and generouſly invited 
her to live with him. That ſhe ſhould not forget 
her goodneſs, in having afforded her an aſylum ſo 
long, and that ſhe regretted their ſeparation 
ſhould be ſo ſudden. | 

Louiſa perceived, by the working of her mouth, 
that ſhe was extremely diſpleaſed; and ſhe was 
thinking what methods ſhe ſhould take to conci- 
liate her to this meaſure, when Mrs. Gillinſby 
ſaid, “ 'tis not my way to ſpeak much; but you 
malt excuſe me, Miſs Roſeville, if 1 think your 
behaviour to me abominable. You prefer every 
body to me. I dare ſay you never even heſitated, 
in granting Sir Charles's requeſt ; for I have long 
feen, that nothing here is good enough for you.” 

Louiſa, unwilling to retort her aiperity upon 
her, ſaid, with great mildneſs, that her principal 
motive for going to Roſeville was, if poſſible, to 
impart ſome conſolation. to an afflicted parent, 
who flattered her, with an aſſurance that it would; 
and therefore, without meaning her the leaſt dis 
reſpect, ſhe had conſented to go. 

Fine ſpecious reaſons !” cried Mrs. Gillinſby ; 
te but do not imagine you impoſe upon me, for I 
ſee through your ſchemes well enough.” 

„My ſchemes, Madam!“ 


* Te, 
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« Yes, your ſchemes, Miſs; but, perhaps, 
you may be diſappointed yet; and with all your 
arts, Sir Charles may be too: cunning for you.” 

« I will hope, Madam,” ſaid Louiſa, colour- 
ing with reſentment, which however the endea- 
voured to ſubdue, “that anger alone occaſions 
you to hold ſuch language? for I will not {appoſe 
that the ſiſter of my worthy friend, Doctor 8San- 
dolph, can ſeriouſly deſign to inſinuate, what it is 
beneath me to notice.?“ 

« My brother is another of your dupes ; ; but: 1 
had ſufficĩent penetration. very ſoon to read into 
your character.“ 

« Good God, Madam ! how have I meter 
this treatment? To pleaſe and. oblige you, bas 


been my conſtant endeavour,” 


« As you ſay. However, don't let me detain 
you. I beg you will go, and prepare to attend 
your new friend. I think I have heard, there was 


_ atime when he took no notice of you; but won- 


derful changes are brought about, with a. little * 


management!“ 


Louiſa durſt not truſt her temper any longer, 
and ſilently courteſying, was going to retire; but 
Mrs. Gillinſby ſtopped her, to deſire ſhe would, | 
the moment ſhe was ſettled at Roſeville, ſend for 
all her clatter, as the called her piano-forte, books, 


Ke. not being diſpoſed, ſhe ſaid, ſhould ſhe wiſh 


to return, to be made her convenience a ſecond 
time. 
« Nor. ſhall I, madam,” ſaid Louiſa, with 
ſpirit, © be diſpoſed ever to trouble you again.” 
Tou will, I ſuppoſe,” cried Mrs. Gillinſby, 


; ſmiling bitterly, « write to my brother, and tell. 


him whither you have taken yourſelf. And 1 
too ſhall write and give him a piece of my mind.“ 
L 4 Accompanying 


5 i 


Accompanying theſe laſt words with a threatening 
ſhake of her head. x 

Louiſa, without minding her malice, haſtened 
to attend Sir Charles, leaving Marianne behind, 
to prepare her_baggage for a ſpeedy removal. 

It will ealily be imagined, how melancholy a 
journey ſhe had to Rofeville. Sir Charles fat ab- 
ſorbed in grief, which encreaſed as he drew nearer 
home. Louita was too much affected by it, to 
beſtow any attention on the place ſhe was going 
to inhabit. 85 5 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephens (the vicar and his wife) 
appeared at the hall door to receive them. Their 
countenances at once indicated their honeſt hearts, 
and the part they took in their patron's afflic- 
tion. 

Io them, Sir Charles entruſted Louiſa. „1 
am myſelf,” ſaid he, « incapable of doing the ho- 
nours of this houſe; but obſerve, that this young 
lady is conſidered and treated with the ſame kind- 
nels and attention, as if ſhe were my own daugh- 
ter. Henceforth her will is a law here. Let all 
my ſervants be commanded to obey and reſpect 
her as their miſtreſs.” | | 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephens performed Sir Char- 
les's injunctions, with a zeal and alacrity that 
marked not only their deference for him, but 
likewiſe the goodneſs of their own hearts. Mrs. 
Stephens, without having ſtudied the rules of 
politeneſs, was guided to them by an inſtinctive 
principle, which never miſled her; and after 
having conducted Lovifa to the apartment allotted 
for her, and ſeen her properly attended to, ſhe 
left her to her repoſe. 
Loouiſa's firſt care, the following morning, was 
to write to Doctor Sandolph, to inform him of 
A what 
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charmed with this mark of reſpect. He behaved 
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what had happened, and of the ſtep ſhe had ta- 
ken in conſequence, which, ſhe flattered herſelf 
he would approve z. but ſhe delicately forbore 
mentioning Mrs. Gillmiby's behaviour, 
Sir Charles, during thoſe days that paſſed be- 
fore his ſon's funeral, remained retired in. his 
apartment, where he admitted none but his ſer- 
vant. But when the tolling of the bell announced 
the awful ceremony which was at hand, he came 
forth, and no perſuaſion could prevent his attend- 
it. 
Louifa had put herſelf into a ſiſter's mourning, 
and when Sir Charles perceived her, he ſeemed 


to her with the utmoſt tenderneſs, begging her to 
confider herſelf at home; to do exactly what ſhe 
liked ; and, for the ſhort fpace of time he ſhould 
ſurvive his beloved ſon, allow him to compenſate 
to her, as far as lay in his power, for the misfor-- 
tunes of her-paſt life. | 
_ Louiſa, whoſe proud and independent ſpirit 
had refiſted all Sir Charles's offers, as long as the 
could ſuſpect that either pride or pity had indu- 
ced him to make them; now, that the was con- 
vinced, that by her acceptance, ſhe not only gave 
eaſe to his mind, but likewiſe enabled herſelf to 
cheer his afflicted heart by her {oft and lenient. 
attentions, gratefully accepted all his favours, 
jadging of his diſpofition by her own, which 
knew no luxury equal to that of obliging. 
As ſoon as the violence of Sir Charles's grief 
had ſome what fubſided, he ſent Mrs. Gillinſpy a 
ent preſent, of ſuch things as he ima- 

gined would be moſt acceptable to 1 and he li- 
bernally rewarded her ſervants, though little trou - 
ble, in the late calamity, had fallen to their ſhare. 
L 5 His 
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His next ſolicitude was to re- convey Cherry. 
dale back to Louiſa, and make ſome other ar- 
rangements which regarded her ; for theſe pur. 
poſes, he ſent for Bangrove, who heard, with the 
greateſt amazement, the extraordinary change 
which had taken place in Louiſa's ſituation. 

Sir Charles, who knew, that ſince the diſcove- 
ry of the flaw in the birth, ſhe had ſcrupled to 
n herſelf by the name of Roſeville, among 
other directions which he gave Bangrove, deſired 
he would take the proper meaſures to give her an 
indiſputable right to a name which, he had long 
ſince thought, ſhe would grace. And Bangrove, 
when he reſtored her the title-deeds of the eſtate 
in Kent, with other papers neceſſary for her to 


| Have, ſent her alicence he had procured in the 


uſual form, for her to take, and bear the name 
and arms of Roſeville. 

Louiſa, who had, immediately after ſhe was 
ſettled comfortably at Roſeville, imparted to Mrs; 
Raby the events which had happened, was now 
authorized by Sir Charles, to invite her and Mr. 
Melcomb to his houſe, and the former moſt joy- 
fully accepted the invitation. 

Nothing could be more tender and affecting 
than the meeting between theſe charming vo- 
men, and even Sir Charles, whoſe heart had been 
inacceſſible to pleaſure ſince his ſad loſs, felt a 
tranſient gleam of joy break through the ſurround- 
ing gloom. Mrs.. Raby entirely forgot in this 
happy moment, the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceived 
at Louila's retreat; the was extremely ſtruck 
with the improvement in her perſon ; her beauty 


Indeed was enchanting, becauſe it gave the moſt 


perfect idea of the union of ſeale, gue and 
ſweetneſs. [3 £ ; To 
| After 
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After a thouſand fond enquiries had been in- 


terchanged, Louiſa, bluſhing, aſked why Lord 


Danefield had renounced the mode of life he had 
adopted, and gone abroad? Mrs. Raby proteſt- 
ed the did not know; that his reſolution had 
been as ſuddenly taken, as executed; that he did 
not even call upon her; nor did he fee Lord Wil- 
liam 5. but the moment he had obtained of his 
Colonel, leave to travel, he ſet out for the conti- 
nent, and that Lord William had informed her, 
he had only heard from him once, and then he 
was in France, undetermined where he ſhould 
fix. 

Louiſa fecretly flattered herſelf his abſence 
would not be long; her union with him, ſhe no 
longer conſidered as a romantic viſion, but as a 
moſt probable event ; and this idea made her more 
than ever grateful to the goodneſs of Providence 


who had ſupported her with fortitude amidſt all 


her trials, and now ſurrounded her with innume- 
rable comforts. With ſuch delightful hopes as 
ihe now entertained, ſhe could not be inſenſible 
to the ſatisfaction, of being the declared heireſs 
of a man of immenſe property: and proud and 
generous as was her diſpoſition, the was incapable. 
of harbouring any petty- reſentment; therefore, 
when the returned her viſits (for all the people of 
faſhion in the neighbourhood came to fee her,) 
the firſt ſhe made was to Heath-hall. Mrs. Gil- 
linſpy received her very ſullenly, ſeeing in her 
proſperity only: freſh reaſon to * againſt the 
caprice of fortune. 

Sir Charles had not forgotten the hint Louiſa 
had formerly given him of her affections being 
engaged, and as he wiſhed nothing more than to 
promote her beppineſs, he was de ſirous of know- 
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ing to whom. Amiable and deſerving he was 
perſuaded the object muſt be, or he could not 

have made an impreſſion on ſuch a heart as 
* Loviſa's; and if want of fortune had been the ob- 
ſtucle between them, that was in his power, as 
well as inclination to overcome. To talk with 
Mrs. Raby (who, he was certain, poſſeſſed Lou- 
iſa's entire confidence) on this matter ſeemed moſt 
agreeable to delicacy z and accordingly he took 
an early opportunity to ſound her upon it. She 
made no ſcruple to give him the information he 
wiſhed. 

Though Lord Danefield was perſonally un- 
known to Sir Charles, he was not ignorant that 
be was ſpoken of in the world, as a young man 
of diſtinguiſhed merit; his birth, rank, and con- 
nections were ſuch, as would have qratified his 
ambition, had he a daughter to marry; and to 
him who valued family far above fortune, the 
flenderneſs of Lord. Danefield's, was no material 
ohjection; eſpecially, as he had a very large ſum 
of money in the funds, nearly ſufficient to diſen- 
gage the Danefield eſtate from the incumbrances 
with which it bad been loaded by the late lord; and 
as be had no male relations, and the fengles. of 
his family were all married, and in affluence, he 
was of opinion, that he could not diſpoſe of his 
property with more credit and ſatisfaction to him- 
ſelf, than by beſtowing it as a reward of merit, 
and to reſtore to a very noble and ancient family, 
the luſtre it had formerly. enjoyed. 

This generous plan ſomewhat diverted his 
thoughts from the melancholy reflections which 
had of late prefled fo cruelly upon them ; the 
next conſideration was, how to execute it. 


15, Neither 
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Neither Mrs. Raby, nor Louiſa, knew whither 
Lord Danefield was gone. To the latter, Sir 
Charles gently hinted his deſign, and ſhe liſtened 
to him with bluthing delight. Quite ſuperior to 
all diſguiſe, and proud of the object of her re- 
gard, the frankly acknowledged, the happineſs 
of her life depended upon him ; gratefully, and 


yet without departing from her native dignity, 


expreſſing her thanks for his noble intention. 

As Doctor Sandolph, by means of his connec- 
tion with Lord William S. might be able to gain 
ſome intelligence of his friend, and whether he 
{till retained his former paſſion for Louiſa, Sir 
Charles reſolved, ſince the Doctor could not 
then come to Roſeville, as he was confined with 
the gout, that, as ſoon as Mrs. Raby returned to 
London, (which ſhe was obliged to do in about 


2 fortnight,) that he and Louifa thould go to 
Stretly. 


Nothing could delight her more, than the idea 
of paying her very venerable friend a viſit; and 
the propoſal coming from Sir Charles, was ſuch 
a proof of his ſolicitude to pleaſe and oblige ber, 
as. made her heart overflow with grateful tender- 
neſs. 

One morning as Mrs. Raby and Louiſa were 
ſitting together at work, the Ducheſs of L. was 
announced. Louiſa, agreeably ſurpriaed to ſee 
her, flew. with alacrity to the door, and the Du- 
cheſs affectionately embraced her. Some com- 
plimentary meſſages had pafied between them, 
but they- had not met fince they ſeparated at 
Heath-ball. Louifa introduced to her Grace, 
Mrs. Raby, and after ſome general converſation, 
the latter retired. | | 

- Amidſt the Ducheſs's ſatisfaction at ſeeing her, 
Louiſa perceived that ſomething reſted upon her 
- 7 | mind; 
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mind ; nor was ſhe miſtaken ; for no ſooner were 
they alone, than the Ducheſs ſaid, “] have ſome- 
thing to communicate to you, chat perhaps l am 
to blame to have withheld ſo long; but I could 
not bring myſelf to mention it ſooner, for rea- 
ſons which you will eaſily gueſs.” 

Louiſa, ſomewhat alarmed at this preface, im- 
patiently waited the ſequel, and the Ducheſs con- 
tinued. 

« During the time that I was entirely engroſſed 
by the ſchemes I had formed, of bringing about 
a match between you. and poor Roſeville, fome 
buſineſs, relative to my nephew, called me ſud- 
denly to London, where I only ftaid three days. 
My houſe in town opens into the Green Park, 
and, from my window, I perceived Lord William 
S. to whom have been ever partial, and I could 
not reſiſt this opportunity of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with him, not having ſeen him ſince 


his return from his travels; ſo, taking my key, 


I joined him. 

Scarcely had we expreſſed our pleaſure at meet- 
ing, when a young officer paſſed us, exchanging 
a nod of the head with Lord William. 1 was 
much ſtruck with the elegance of his figure, and 


conjectured that he belonged to the Danefield 


family.” | 
Louiſa coloured and ſtarted, but the Ducheſs, 
without pretending to obſerve it, proceeded. 
„For there are certain characteriſtic traits, and 
a remarkable ſweetneſs of countenance, peculiar 
to all thoſe of that blood. I found by Lord Wil- 
liam, that I was not miſtaken; as he ſoon after 
preſented to me the young officer, by the name 
of Lord Danefield, his moſt intimate friend. 
Alter 
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After a few turns, the later left us, and Lord 
William came home with me to dinner. I could 
talk of nothing but Lord Danefield.” 

“That is not ſurprizing,“ thought Louiſa. 
Such charming manners, ſuch an appearance 
of good ſenſe, joined to ſuch manly beauty, I 
ſcarcely ever ſaw equalled.” 

Louiſa's cheeks fluſhed with modeſt pleaſure. - 

« Lord William,” continued the Ducheſs, 
« liſtened to my encomiums on his friend, with 
delight.” «© Would you believe, madam,” cried | 
he, © that there exiſts a young lady, who, tho? 


not inſenſible to his merit, from motives of frigid 


prudence, has refuſed him, and concealed herſelf 
in ſome obſcure retreat, which all his reſearches 
have been ineffectual to diſcover.” 

Some circumſtances which Lord William men- 
tioned, added to the recollection that I had ſeen, 


in your apartment, a clay model extremely like 


Lord Danefield, convinced me you were this cruel 
fair one; but being at that time poſſeſſed with a 
belief that Mr. Roſeville, for obvious reaſons, - 


was the beſt match in the world for you; and 


having beſides an ardent deſire to ſee you eſtab- 
liſhed in my neighbourhood, I cautiouſly forbore 
to let Lord William read my thoughts. 

Perhaps had Lord Danefield not deſpaired of 
ſinding you, he would not have left the kingdom, 
which I underſtand he has done; and ſince Fate 
forbade the union 1 wiſhed, I really. lament, moſt 
ſincerely, that I was fo reſerved about you.” 
Louiſa ſecretly lamented it likewiſe; but ſhe 
re- aſſured the Ducheſs, ſaying, that as her Grace 
had promiſed not to betray her ſecret, ſhe had 
no cauſe to VINES herſelf, for having kept it. 

| During 
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During dinner, it was accidentally mentioned, 
that the Roſeville family were going into Shrop- 
ſhire. Louiſa perceived that the Ducheſs fighed, 
and changed colour; and when ſhe was taking 
teave of her, ſhe prefled her hand with an ex- 
preffive look of forrow. « You are going,” ſaid 
the, „ to a part of England, whither all my 
withes tend; you will ſee with indifference a man, 
whom I cannot think of without emotion. What 
would I not give, invifibly to be of your party!“ 

« And why inviſible,“ cried Louiſa, ftruck 
with an idea, that perhaps ſome method might be 
hit upon to ſoften the Duke's obduracy, if the 
Ducheſs went to Stretly ; ſuppoſe your Grace 

were to honour us with your company, I think I 
could anſwer that it would be highly agreeable 
both to Sir Charles and Doctor Sandolph.” 
„ Good God!“ exclaimed the Ducheſs, “ are 

1 you ſerious in this propoſal ? Have you conſider- 
61 ed that my prefence at Stretly would certainly 

14 frighten the Duke from his houſe ?“ 18 

il} „I will not imagine that poſſible ; though at 

9 frſt it may be prudent for you not to appear, till 

0 your friends have felt their way a little, How- 

1 ever, my dear madam, conſider this matter ma- 

9 turely; for my part, I think ſome good might 

1 zriſe from your being ſo near his Grace.“ 

ll The Ducheſs, in great agitation, promiſed ſhe 

14 would think of it, and the refult of her reflecti- 
1 ons, was a reſolution to accompany. them to 

Stret x- 5 

| - _ .. Sir Charles never objected to any thing Louiſa 

| 18 propoſed; and the latter apprized Doctor San- 

1 I dolph what gueſts he might expect. 


CHAPTER 
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M RS. Raby tore herſelf, with reluctance, 
from tne ſweet ſociety of her beloved Louiſa; 
but maternal love hurried her to town, and ſhe 
departed with the leſs regret, as it was fettled, 
that if no circumſtance carried them to London 
ſooner, that certainly, after Chriſtmas, Sir Char- 
les and Louiſa ſhould paſs ſome time there. 

The welcome the latter received at Stretly from 
Doctor Sandolph, was ſuch as might be expected 
from an honeſt benevolent heart overflowing with 
joy. Next to the fight of his beloved child, none 


could, at that time, be ſo pleaſing to him, as 
that of her benefactor. | 


Miis Sandolph too was unfeignedly glad to ſee 
both; and the Ducheſs was received with a ſen- 
timent more flattering to her than reſpect; for it 
was with cordiality, and a hearty with, that her 


long and faithful attachment to her ungrateful 


wandering lord, might at laſt be rewarded. 

It was determined that the Ducheſs, under 
pretence of indiſpoſition, ſhould keep much in 
her chamber, except at hours, when the might 
be certain not to meet any ſtrangers. Thus Lou- 
iſa would have leiſure to communicate their ſcheme 
to Lady Caroline S. whoſe concurrence in it they 
wiſhed to engage. The ſervants at the parſonage, 
in the mean while, were to be kept ignorant of 
the Ducheſs's name and rank. __ 

; : The 
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The firſt moment Doctor Sandolph was alone 
with Louiſa, he informed her of Sir Charlcs's en- 
quiries concerning Lord Danefield. | 

« had anticipated his wiſhes,” ſaid he, « for 
having learned that his Lard{ltip had taken a ſmall 
houſe near the lake of Geneva, I deſired Lord 
William to mention to him your change of firue- - 
tion. I concluded,” continued he with a ſmile, 
« that I need not loſe time, by waiting to conſult 
you. I hope no fooliſh delicacy, on either {ide 
will now interfere, and thet at latt I thall have the 
comfort of beſtowing your hand on the only man 
I know deſerving of it.“ | 

Louiſa ſeemed not in the leaſt diſſatisfied with 
the Doctor's officious care; and her thoughts now 
were employed in calculating: the diſtance of Ge- 
neva from England. 

The Duke with his brother and bi call ” at 
Stretly, the day aſter the arrival of the Roſeville 
family. \ 
Lady Caroline and I ouiſa were delighted to re- 
new acquaintance, and Lord William was happy, 
at length, to ſee a perſon, whoſe beauty and merit 
had been fo highly extalled, and who was befides 
adored by his deareſt friend. Louiſa's behaviour 
to him was ſuch, that had he thought it poſlible 
any woman could forget Lord Danefield, tute 
ficiently convinced him ſhe could not. 

He therefore ventured, when none could over- 
hear him, to ſpeak of his friend with that enthu- 
ſiaſm peculiar to youthful minds, when their 
friend, or their miſtreſs, is the topic. The com- 
placency of Louiſa's countenance, and the ſoft 
tone of voice in which ſhe replied to him, made 
bim almoſt envy the happineſs. that was in ſtore 
for Lord Dane field. 
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The Duke too had unuſual cauſe to be ſatisfied 
with her reception of him; and though he had for 
ſome time quite deſpaired of being with her on the 
amicable footing he wiſhed, he thought himſelf 
happy to be favoured with a tranſient ſmile. 

As Louiſa had the ſucceſs of her project very 
much at heart ; and as nothing could conduce more 
to this, than to put the Duke into good humour, 
ſhe {pared no pains to pleafe him. Therefore, 
when his Grace propoſed to ſhew her ſome im- 

rovements he had made on his terrace, otfering 
to lend her a horſe, ſhe conſented to take a ride 
with him and Lady Carotine, and the next morn- 
ing was fixed for this purpoſe. 

Sir Charles preferred a ſolitary ſtroll in the 
Duke's gardens to riding, and Mits Sandolph re- 
mained with her uncle. 

The weather proved remarkably fine, and the 
Duke, in great ſpirits, proud of diſplaying his 


taſte, and charmed with his companion, pointed 


out to her the alterations he had made, and what 
he further projected. 

Louiſa well remembered the beauties of the ter- 
race; a ſoft melancholy dwelt upon her mind; 
for under the ſpreading oak before her, ſhe had 


- firſt liſtened to the tender tale of love, which 


Danefield had ſo ſweetly told. This oak was now 
on the eve of being deſpoiled of its leafy ornaments; 
the touch of autumn had changed its verdant hue 
into a bright yellow, intermingled with red; but 
ſtill it was beautiful, and Louiſa could not paz i it 
without ſtopping. She therefore propoſed that 
they ſhould alight, and wait for Lady Caroline, 
who had lingered behind. 

Cloſs 
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Cloſe to this intereſting tree the Duke had 
built, what he called a gazebo, becauſe this ſpat 
commanded the fineſt and moſt extenſive view of 
any part of the terrace. 
Scarcely had the Duke aſſiſted her to diſmount, 

than he exclaimed, „Good Heaven | what do! 
| ſee? A tablet ſuſpended to one of the branches of 
the oak !” 

He ran haftily to unhang it, bringing it to 

Louifa, and they read theſe lines : 


or negletta, e ſchernita, e in abbandono 
* Rimaſa, ſegue pur chi fugge, e ſprezza.” 


« Ed in quel punto in me ſorge un talento 
0 Verſo di lui ſi dolce, e fi gentile, 


« Che di ſeguirlo, e di pregarlo ancora, 
E di ſcoprirgli il cor prendo eonſiglio. 


And on the reverſe theſe: | 


* O ceaſe then coldly to ſuſpect my love; * 
« And let my deed at lealt my faith approve.” 


& Did your Grace ever ſee theſe lines before ?” 


faid Louiſa, while the Duke ſtood penſive, with 


an altered countenance. 

« No,” returned he; * and aſſuredly theſe quo- 
tations are written by the Ducheſs of L. I can- 
not miſtake her hand-writing.” „“ tell me, truly,” 
cried he, after pauſing an inſtant, 6 did ſhe not 
ſend this by you? +: 

« No, indeed ;” replied Louiſa, « yet, 1 am 
perſuaded, her ſentiments .are not very diſſimilar 
to theſe. But remember, my Lord Duke, that 


Henry, 


( WF: 3 


Henry, after ſeverely (and I think ungenerouſly) 
* trying the love of Emma, treated her with the 

pot tenderneſs ſhe obſerved.” 

The Duke attended to her with an abſent air, 
and muttered half to himſelf, « I-know not what 
do! i ** think—this tablet,” turning towards Louiſa, 
es of mazes me; and there are moments, in which 
I am inclined to believe the Ducheſs is ſtill par- 
tial to me, and even to with ſhe were; and then 
I condemn myſelf for the ſuppoſition.“ 8 

« Ah, doubt it not!“ cried Louiſa, warmly, 

« be generous ; baniſh from your mind all re- 
collection of paſt animoſity, and reſtore your heart 
to an amiable woman, who, as I have before told 
you, paſſes her life in lamenting your unkindneſs.“ 

„Charming Miſs Roſeville ]“ cried the Duke, 
« what would you have me do?“ 

« Perform the folemn engagement you made 
at the altar; do juſtice to the perſon you have 
wronged.” | | 

« But while you condemn me ſo ſeverely, do 
you ſuppoſe your friend has been blameleſs ?” 

« ] will not preſume to ſay ſo; for in all 
diſputes between married perſons, there are ge- 
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nerally faults on both fides : but if the Ducheſs 
has ever erred, ſurely ſhe has ſuffered ſufficiently 
by your neglect, to atone for it; whilſt you, Duke 
of L. (excuſe this freedom of ſpeech) have paſſed 

your days in a courſe of thoughtleſs gaiety.” - _ 
« Do you really ſuppoſe that I ſhould be hap- 
pier, re- united to her?“ ö . | 
„ Certainly; becauſe you would experience 
the ſweeteſt ſatisfaction in the world, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of beſtowing happineſs. Beſides too, I 
imagine, a time will come, when you yourſelf 
mutt find your chief comforts in Goran I 
| | Lady 
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Lady Caroline, amiable as ſhe is, has never yet 
been able entirely to ſurmount the afflictions of 
her youth, nor does ſhe ever willingly quit the 
country. 'The Ducheſs's diſpoſition is naturally 
chearful, her pride and pleaſure would be, to be. 
come your conſtant companion; and her riper 
judgment now, would teach her what meaſures to 
avoid and what to purſue, to fecure your mutual 
_ tranquillity.” 

« Tf the Ducheſs were now here? * cried the 
Duke, « ſhe would find me, dear Miſs Roſeville, 
much ſoftened in her favour. I believe indeed, I 
have- been unjuſt to her.” | 

« That's nobly ſaid, my Lord,” cried Louiſa; 
« and the ſame generous dif] poſition which prompts 
you to condemn yourſelf, will incite you to make 
reparation. I ſhould be ſorry to appear officious, 
or meddling ; but I own I with your Grace to en- 
courage theſe ſymptoms of returning love. I have 
lived much with the Ducheſs, know that ſhe has 
innumerable good qualities, and have invariably 
found, that a reconciliation with you, is the.pre- 
dominant wiſh of her ſoul. Why then, my Lord 
Duke, ſince you ſeem not averſe to it, ſhould it 
not take place?“ 

I will conſider of it,” ſaid the Duke,” not 
only to oblige yon, and my family, who warmly 
deſire it, but from a conviction that it ought to be; 
yet the firſt ſteps in a buſineſs of this nature, are 
extremely awkward and humiliating, and I can- 
not readily reſolte to make them.” 

Louiſa, who thought reflection very en, 
in this caſe, and that all chance of ſucceſs de- 
pended upon puſhing her point, at a moment 
when the Duke already ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of 
tenderneſs, exerted all her — to _ 
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her work; and at laſt induced him to promiſe that 
he. would immediately make propotitions to the 
Ducheſs for an accommodation. | 
« How joyfully ſhe will receive them!“ cried 
Louiſa, & ah! be aſſured ſhe will not heſitate to 
fly to you, the moment the is convinced you wiſh 
(he ſhould.” “ bf oh 
« Then,” faid he, “we ſhall not long be ſe- 
rate. When I faw her laſt, I was extremely 
affected; but then I ſhruggled for indifference: 
now, I am diſpoſed to cherith and encourage re- 
viving love.” - 5 
At that inſtant, a female form, ſwiftly gliding 
from behind the gazebo, exclaimed, * is this poſ- 
fible ! may I give credit to theſe delightful words?“ 
The Duke ſtarted, and ſeemed petrified with 
amazement z but the Ducheſs (for it was her) 
dreading, leſt ſhe had been too precipitate, ſeem- 


ed ready to ſink, and leaning againſt the building, 


ſaid, in a faint voice, 

„„O Heaven! what have I done | pardon Ien- 
treat, this attempt; 'tis your wife, your wretched 
wife, who ſues to you for reconciliation !” 

« She cannot ſue in vain,” cried the Duke, re- 
covering from his ſurprize, and from the op- 
preſſion of conflicting paitions ; and haſtening to 

her, he prefled her to his boſom. 

« I have been unkind to you,” cried he, “ as 
ſoon as his emotion would ſuffer him to ſpeak ; 
“ have been unjuſt and obdurate.” 

« Say not ſo, my dear Lord!” cried the 
Ducheſs, ſhedding tears, “ you knew not how 
I loved you ; and I had many failings. Let us 


both forget the paſt, and mutually exchange for- 
« ] aſſent 


giveneſs.“ 


. 


« I afſent moſt cordially,” ſaid the Duke; 
ec and be it the ſtudy of our lives hence-forward to 
render each other happy. But you look Pale 3 let 
me lead you to a ſeat.” 

„ Ah!” cried the Ducheſs, “ am ill indeed 
it is the effect, partly of apprehenſion, that you 
would be offended, and that my ſcheme would fail; 
and now 'tis joy that overcomes me.—Put,” con- 
tinued ſhe, where is that amiable creature, to 
whoſe ſoft pleading I am ſo much indebted ? I 
cannot be eaſy till I have poured forth my ac- 
knowledgments to her.” 

Louiſa had retired to a little diſtance but per- 
ceiving her company was deſired, ſhe approached 
the gazebo. 

« She is an angel of peace!” cried the Duke, 
« this is not the firſt. attempt ſhe has made to 
ſerve you.” 

The Ducheſs received her with open arms, ten- 
derly embracing her; but neither ſpoke. 

& May that bleſſed Providence which has re- 
united you,” cried Louiſa, with: an honeſt fervour, 
that both affected the Duke and Ducheſs, „make 
you ſa perfectly happy in each other, that the event 
of this day, may be the moſt delightful of all re- 
membrances !” 

At that moment, Lady Caroline S. who 8 
purpoſely lingered behind, arrived, and cordially 
embraced, and congratulated all parties. 

The ladies had concerted the plan of ſurprizing 
the Duke ſuddenly, with a fight of his Ducheſs, 
after Louiſa had made an endeavour to foften him 
in her favour. The ſuſpended tablet was the 
Duchels's own idea, and had the effect the withed. 


Lady 
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Lady Caroline and Louiſa now thought of re- 
turning home. The reconciled pair inſiſted, that 
not only the latter ſnould promiſe for herſelf, but 

engage all the family at Stretly to dine that day at 
the caſtle. Doctor Sandolph, they faid, might 
eaſily be wheeled there in a chair; for the re- 
2 of this happy day, they devoted to Joy and 
feſtivity. 

The Ducheſs had walked to the terrace, by a 


ſhort cut, and the Duke, excuſing himſelf from 


attending the ladies on horſeback, accompanied 
the former on foot. 

Lady Caroline therefore haſtened to the caſtle, 
naturally concluding, that her brother and ſiſter, 
would rather loiter in their walk; and that ſhe 
ſnould have time to order ſome little preparations 
ſuitable for the occaſion. 

The ſervants were apprized that their lady was 


coming; ſome remembered and loved her; others, 
who knew her not, were indifferent under whoſe 


command they were, having no other ſolicitude 
than what concerned their own intereſt; but the 
ſpirits of all were exhilarated with the proſpett of 
feaſts and rejoicings. 

Lord William S. met the Duke and Ducheſs at 
the door; and with his uſual good humour, took 
part in their joy. 'The ſervants too crowded in the 
hall, impatient to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome mark 
of their lady's favour. 


Sir Charles would not, by an ungracious denial, : 


ſhew, that he preferred the indulgence of his own 
| ſorrows, to witneſſing the joy of others ; as for his 
participating in it, otherwiſe than by good humour 
and ſmiles, was utterly impoſſible; for when his 
only ſon expired, all innate chearfulneſs for ever 
torſook him. 8 
Vol.. II. . 
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Doctor Sanilolph and“ Louiſa, on ſuch an oc- 

caſion, went with unuſual ſatisfaction to the caſtle. 

An elegant entertainment was prepared. The 

day paſſed in ſocial pleaſures, and concluded with 

a brilliant illumination, contrived by Lady Ca- 

roline S. agreeably to ſurprize the Duke and 

Ducheſs, who ſaw the initials of their names in 

. .cypher, with ſuitable mottos, formcd by ſmall co- 
loured lamps. 

Lady Caroline and Louiſa, delighted with the 
happy denouement of their ſcheme, had now only 
to wiſh, that the preſent harmony of the recon- 
ciled pair, might never again be diſturbed, 
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CHAPTER XILIII. 


E; OUTISA ſecretly longed to return to Roſe- 
ville, as ſhe might now any day expect to ſee, or 
hear from, Lord Danefield ; and the criſis of her 
fate ſeemed approaching. 

Sir Charles, whom nothing but a ſtrong affec- 
tion for Louiſa, could have induced to undertak=2 
this journey, having fulfilled the object of it, was 
very impatient to get home, and two days after 
that from which the Duke and Dackefs hoped to 
date the æra of their felicity, he and Louiſa left 
Stretly: in the preſent ſtate of her mind ſhe was 
leſs than uſual affected at parting with her vene- 
rable friend, and ſhe had the ſatisfaction of leav- 


ing the Ducheſs one of the happieſt of beings, and 


of carrying with her, the thanks and good withes 
of every part of that family. 

The firſt queſtion Louiſa aſked on her arrival 
at Roſeville was, whether there were any letters 
for her, and ſliæ was told only one, that the polt- 
man had juſt leſt. The ſight of it threw her in- 
to an agitation, which was not a little encreaſed 


on ſeeing the hand writing; haſtily flying with it 


to her apartment, and ſhutting herſcit in, though 
almoſt fick with impatience to know the contents, 
ſhe was ſo much flurried that ſhe had ſcarcely 
power to break the ſeal ; at laſt, the read what 
follows: 
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To Miss RoskvILLE. 
Geneva, October 15, 178—. 


„Thank Heaven ! my dear Madam, your re- 
treat is no longer unknown to me. At length 
{ have learned whither to addreſs my tender with- 
es. O] may you deign to be propitious to them? 

Could I but expreſs half the torments I have 
endured, ſince you fo .cruelly concealed yourſelf 
from me, your gentle boſom would heave a ſigh, 
and you would almoſt repent the cold prudence 
that induced you thus to afflift me. | 

But away with paſt griefs ! my heart is now 
dilated with hope; for my charming, my adored 
Louiſa, has now no plea to oppoſe to my paſſion. 

Common minds, perhaps, may ſuſpect that 
your opening proſpect of wealth, influenced the 
renewal of my addreſſes. But you are incapable 
for a ſingle moment of harbouring ſuch a thought, 
and I diſdain it with my whole ſoul. | 

I certainly rejoice that Sir Charles Roſeville has 
rewarded your noble behaviour to him : fortune 
could not be better beſtowed than on you, whoſe 
ſoul glows with the moſt generous and benevolent 
ſentiments 3” and Sir Charles, on this occaſion, 
has enſured to himſelf the approbation of the 
whole world. 

The circumſtance which beſt pleaſes me in the 
reſtoration of your fortune is, that the only obſta- 
cle you yourſelf raiſed between us, no longer 
exiſts. 

But had you continued deſtitute, to have called 
vou mine, would have gratified all my wiſhes ; 
for in you, is W ts all happineſs. 

Think 


1 


Think with what impatience I ſhall await 
your anſwer ! alas! a twelvemonth has paſſed, 
without your: condeſcending to honour me with the- 
leaſt notice] perhaps! but I will not ſuf- 
fer that thought to intrude z however, I dare not 
venture into your preſence "till I receive ſome en- 
couragement. 

Tell me then, beloved. of my ſoul, that I am at 
liberty to-throw myſelf at your feet, and perſon- 
ally aſſure you of the unalterable eſteem, tender- 
_ and reſpect of 

Your faithful and devoted ſervant, 
DAXESIELD.” 


Delicious tears now bathed Louiſa's cheeks : 
aſſured of Lord Danefield's love, ſhe felt herſelf 
relieved from all her anxious doubts ; her paſt 
ſorrows were all forgotten; and ſhe conſidered 
with ineffable delight, her future proſpects. Then 


| haſtily taking a pen, ſhe wrote as follows: 


« After having ſo long, my Lord, ſubmitted 
(becauſe I thought your tranquillity required it) to 
the ſuſpenſion of all intercourſe between us; I 
will not diſſemble to your Lordſhip, the pleaſure 


1 feel that ſuch reſtraint is no longer neceſſary. 


Be affured that you have not ſuffered alone; 
but ſurely to have nouriſhed in you ſentiments, 
which prudence had decreed ſhould be ſubdued, 
would have been the height of cruelty : however, 


I have not been free from ſolicitude about you, 


nor have I neglected any opportunity of enquiring 
after you. 

With the ſincereſt ſatisfaction I learned the 
economical plan you had adopted; and why 
ſhould I heſitate to avow, that I never diſmiſſed 
the pleaſing hope, that a time would come, when 
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you might be enabled to marry according to your 
inclinations. 

The proſpect of wealth would afford me a ve 
imperfect ſatisfaction, if it were not a ſtep to the 
attainment of an object infinitely more valuable. 
But when I conſider it, as tlie means of removing 
thoſe difficulties with which you are hampered ; 
then indeed, fortune becomes to me a moſt ineſti- 
mable bleſſing. Ah! Danefick!, to feel the de- 
I'ghtful conſciouſneſs that 1 can make you eaſy and 
happy, leaves me without a with ungratified |! 

During many unpleaſant ſcenes, through which 
I have paſfed fince I parted with yon, my ſpirits, 
next to my reliance on the Divine Providence, 


have only been ſupported vy the idea of your 
faithful regard. 


After this unreſerved declaration; tis needleſs 
| truſt to add, that I with to fee you; Sir Charles 
Loſeville too, (the kindeſt and moſt generous of 


friends) longs to become acquainted with you. 


You love and reſpect him, for he has vom 


a father to your Louiſa. 


His delicate attentions to promote my wiſhes | in 


every reſpect, are ſuch as I never can return. 


You, Lord Danefield, will aſſiſt me in ſoothing 
his ſorrows. Alas! they preſs hard upon him: 
this taſk will not be irkſome to you, who feel ſo 
ſenſibly the misfortunes of others. 

I. will not thank you for the juſtice you do my 
ſentiments ; for Iſhould bluſh to think any ſordid 
motive could actuate either of us. Fortune is 
only a convenience; whether it favours you or m2 
is immaterial, becauſe neither could enjoy it 
without ſharing it with the other. 


8 Sympathy, 
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Sympathy, eſteem, and tenderneſs, have ever: 


been, and will ever be the only bands that unite: 
our hearts. Adieu! 


Lovisa Rosk VILLE.“ 


Louiſa communicated to her friend, Sir Char- 
les, Lord Danefield's letter; and he not only ap- 
proved of i it, but wrote a for lines himſelf to his 
Lordſhip, inviting hig to his houſe, and expreſſ⸗- 
ing the higheſt eſteem for his character. 

A month now . paſſed not calmly, for as the 
time approached when Louiſa might hope for 
Lord Panefield's arrival, her ſpirits were in a 

tumult: anxious expectation diſturbed her re- 
poſe, and ſhe was quite unqualified for her uſual 
avocations; though ſhe cogſtrained herſelf to 
appear* compoſed before Sir Charles, who never 
experienced any abatement in her attentions. | 
'The various talents ſhe poſſeſſed, ſhe employed 
to chear the ſpirits of a man, exhauſted with men- 
tal and bodily pain: his health had long been 
declining, and the loſs of his ſon had ſtruck a fatal 
blow to his enfeebled conſtitution. Yet, though 
inſenſible to joy, his heart was , penetrated with 
gratitude for Louiſa. Every reaſon endeared her 
to him ; ſhe had been loved by his ſon, who had 
in the tendereſt manner recommended her to his 
protection: ſlie had ſhewn the moſt generous and 
diſintereſted principles in her behaviour to himſelf, 
to him, who had formerly ſeen her, through a 
medium of narrow prejudice ;z—and no, on her 
alone he depended for that ſmall portion of com- 
fort, that his wounded mind could receive. 

Some degree of ſurprize, mingled with uneaſi- 
neſs at Lord Danefield's delay, began to haraſs 
Louiſa; but when a fortnight more had paſſed 
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without her even hearing from Geneva, all gaiety 


forſook her. Something dreadful muſt have hap- 


pened, and her imagination was painfully buly in 
conjectures, from which ſhew as: t 'aſt diſagreeably 
relieved, by a few lines written in a ſtrange hand, 
to fay, that Lord Danefield had deſired he 
might be informed, that an unfortunate accident 
detained him at Geneva ; that he was ſomewhat 
indiſpoſed, but hoped ſhortly to be able to give 
her a better account of himſelf ; ſhould not have 


. alarmed her with this, had he not thought the know- 


ledge of a misfortune, a leſs evil than ſuſpenſe; 
in the mean while he entreated her not to be un- 
eaſy about him, as he was under the care of very 
humane ſkilful people. 

- This letter ſeemed written by his ſervant; and 
poor Louiſa, full of forrow and diſmay, haſtened 
with it to Sir Charles, defirous of receiving from 
him, the conſolation which her own thoughts re- 
fuſed. 

Sir Charles could only grieve with her, and was 
as incapable as herſelf, of imagining what acci- 


dent this could be, that ſo cruelly detained Lord 


Danefield; but both concluded the indiſpoſition 


to proceed from it. Louiſa bitterly lamented that 


ſhe was not his wife, and at liberty to fly, and 


tender her ſervices to this beloved object. 


She had however little leiſure to brood over this 


ſad news, for the day after it arrived, a moſt af- 


flictive event, filled her with alarm and conſter- 
nat ion. 


Sir Charles was ſtruck with the palſy, which 


affected his intellects, and deprived him of the 


uſe of one ſide. Louiſa immediately ſent for his 


own phyſician, and others equally eminent; but 


they gave her no hopes of his recovery, though 


they 15 he might linger ſome time in this deplo- 


rable 
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rable fituation : all ſhe could now do; was to 
force their preſcriptions, tenderly watch in His 
chamber, and ſmooth, as much as poſſible, the 
bed of ſickneſs,” + 

Her peculiar fate had led her frequently into 
imilar ſcenes ; her vocation ſeemed to be, to nurſe 
the ſick ; and never did ſhe appear more lovely. 
than under theſe circumſtances. Such ſweet at- 
tention, with a deportment ſo quiet and gentle; 
ſuch indefatigable patience, with anxiety ſo ten- 
der ; ſuch vigilant prudence and forethought, with 
ſo much fortitude in extreme youth, were almoſt 
unparalleled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephens were now of 11 uſe, 
not only in their attendance on Sir Charles, (who- 
had at intervals, juſt ſufficient perception of what 
was paſling, to like to ſee his friends about him) 
but like wiſe in ſupporting Loaifa's ſpirits, cruelly 
aſſalled almoſt at wn 1 time, a ent | 
JETER | SLY | | 

Mrs. Stephena-y was of a mild obliging diſpoſi- 
tion, tender” hearted, and perfectly honeſt and 
well- meaning. Mr. Stephens had qualities not 
diffimilar, with an underſtanding that perhaps 
naturally, might not have been ſuperior to his 
wife aj but waich having been improved by a better 
education, rendered 'his converſation far more 
Feu than hers. 

His morals were pure, and he himſelf pradtiſed 
the piety he inculeated, endearing himſelf to his 
pariſhioners, by every good office in his power: | 

Mrs. Raby, as ſoon as ſhe heard of her friend's 
melancholy fituation, would have gone to her im- 
mediately, but her children were Hy hes N 
Vys and ſhe could not quit them. TONS 
| M 5 Doctor 
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Doctor Sandolph was ignorant of what had 
rated, for as ſoon as he had recovered from the 
Bout, he ſct out on one of his long rambles, and 
the time of his return was uncertain. 2: 

-. Louiſa had now been a fortnight in a ſtate of 
the greateſt anxiety about Lord Danefield, to 
whom ſhe wrote in a ſtyle, that could not fail of 
delighting him. She had ſomewhat recovered 
from the ſhock ſhe had received at Sir Charles 
ſudden ſeizure ; his caſe, ſeeming remedileſs, her 
affliction, which at firſt had been very acute, had 
now ſunk into a quiet commiſerating ſorrow. - 
About this time ſhe was a little comforted by 
receiving a few lines written by Lord Danefield, 
though. the contents of his letter were grievous 
enough. 
He briefly told her, that an unruly horſe had 
nearly been his deſtruction; that he bad thrown him 
amongſt ſome flints, in an excurſion he had made 
to the glacieres, to charm away the time that muſt 
paſs, before he could hear the deciſion of his fate 
from her; that beſides ſome ſhocking contuſions, 
he had the misfortune. to break his leg, and that 
he was ſtill, and ſhould be for ſome time longer, 
confined to his bed. That the diſappointment this 
-accident had occaſioned to thoſe charming hopes 
ſhe had allowed him to entertain, flung him into a 
fever; but that (though till ill) he was now rather 
better, and flattered himſelf, many weeks would 
not pals, before. be ſhould. be; i in a condition to 
travel. In the mean while, he, ſolaced his ima- 


gination with the delightful proſpect of future bap- 
pineſs; happineſs, which ſhe alone could confer: 
and he concluded with the n fer vent n 
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this event happened on the 15th of January. 
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The correſpondence once renewed, was punctu- 
ally kept up; Lord Danefield's recovery, how- 
ever, did not keep pace with his wiſhes, and hap- 

pineſs ſtill ſeemed at a diſtance. Sir Charles con- 
— much in the ſame ſtate; one _ better, 
the other worſe, 

But Lord Danefield, refractory to his phyſici- 
ans, would quit Geneva, when he was ſtill very 
weak ; he had got as far as Paris, ſuffering greatly 
during the journey, and he ardently entreated 
Louiſa would allow him to go to Roſeville, that 
his felicity might be ſecured. | 

But as the cold weather ſenſibly affected Sir 
Charles, threatening his ſpeedy diffolution, Lou- 
iſa begged Lord Danefield not to think of fatigu- 

ing himſelf unneceſſarily by hurrying to England, 
bit rather to ſtay quietly at Paris, and think only 
of refrering his health; for, ſaid ſhe, “ a ſhort 


time, I e, will deprive me of poor Sir Char- 
es, and it would be a ſtrange diſregard of decen- 


cy, to give you my hand in this houſe of ſorrow. 
Lſincerely hope Heaven will reſtore my friend; 
but ſhould it be otherwiſe, I have perfect confi 
dence, that I ſhall find in you, my dear lord, the 
kind friend and protector I loſe. Afured.of my 
invariable regard, von will, I truſt, chearfully 
ſobmit to this delay.” 

Louya had ſcarcely diſpatched hen letter, when 
Sir Charles grew ſo much-worſe; that it was -evi- 
dent he cguld not laſt. many days. Fortunately 
at this ju e Mrs. Raby arrived; her preſence 
ſupported Louiſa's fortitude through poor Sir 
Charles's cloſing ſcene. Death, to a man in his 


condition, cannot rationally be conſidered as an 


evil, but rather as a happy releaſe ; it. came 45 
unattended with horror, in the form of {1 
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- Louiſa, though in conſtant expectation of it, 
was nevertheleſs much affected; ſhe would not 
quit the houſe, but ſtaid to ſee every mark of ref. 
pect paid to the remains of her friend. 

Bangrove, whom ſhe immediately wrote to, 
haſtened to obey her ſummons, as well as Doctor 
Sandolph, whoſe own affairs had hitherto pre- 
vented him from coming to Roſeville. That 
worthy man's pious reaſoning, and kind ſoothing 
greatly calmed her mind. | | 
Bangrove, who on his arrival had bowed lower, 

and craved pardon oftener than ever, now pro- 
duced Sir Charles Roſeville's will, which had been 
depoſited in his care. | 

The will only confirmed a ſettlement he had 
made before, of all his property on Louiſa; a 
certain ſum excepted, which-he deviſed in lega- 


2 cies; the moſt conſiderable were, two thouſand 


pounds to Mr. Stephens, and one thouſand pounds 
to Bangrove, as the old confidential friend of the 
family; which laſt Louiſa doubled. 
Louiſa, in Bangrove's opinion, was now a per- 
fon of infinitely more conſequence than he had 
ever before thought her. In the midſt of his ſor- 
row for the loſs of his patron, to whom he had 
heen attached from his youth, he could not for- 
bear exulting at the admirable condition in which 
the would find 'Sir Charles's - affairs, entirely 
owing, as he ſaid, to his excellent management. 
His officious diſpoſition was pleaſingly gratified 
by the buſineſs that now devolved upon him. He 
was full of cares, ſchemes, and projects, to en- 
large an eſtate, already ſufficiently conſiderable to 
fatisfy all but inordinate avarice; nor was he with- 
dur ſolicitude, as to her future diſpoſal of it. Some 
little hints he could not refrain from dropping, in 
| favour of ſuch of his clients, as he thought - 
9 1 Wega 
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wealth and conſequence to pretend to her. But 
he ſoon found this was not the way to gain her 
good graces; and he prudently determined to 
think only of the advancement of his own inte- 
reſt, without troubling himſelf to find her a huſ- 


' band. 


Louiſa, having with his aſſiſtance arranged her 
affairs at Roſeville, and requeſted Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephens to continue there as long as might be 
convenient to them, reſolved, in a few days, to 
follow Mrs. Raby, who had juſt left her, and take 
poſſeſſion of Sir Charles Roſeville's houſe, in 
Groſvenor-ſtreet, London; where Lord Dane- 
field was daily expected, had now every thing to 
recommend it ; the latter had been apprized by 
Mrs. Raby, of the late events, and the friends 
had calculated, that he would be there almoſt as 


ſoon as themſelves, as the laſt letter brought the 


moſt pleaſing account of his health. 
Before Louiſa left the country, ſhe ſent Mrs. 
Gillinſby a preſent, which ſhe knew would be in- 


valuable in her eyes. This was a ſet of hangings 


for a large room, with all the furniture compleat, 
of very curious old faſhioned embroidery. At 
fight of this treaſure, Mrs. Gillinſby, on whom 
Louiſa's ſweetneſs had made no impreſſion, felt a 
ſenſation which, from- its novelty, ſhe ſcarcely 
knew how to define, ſo little was her heart ac- 


cuſtomed to glow with gratitude, or to experi- 
ence any delight in the proſperity of others. But 


juſt at that moment, ſhe began to doubt, whe- 
ther Louiſa had not more merit, than ſhe had hi- 
therto allowed herſelf to believe; and ſhe even 


condeſcended to write her a note, in the moſt 


obliging terms ſhe could imagine. £ 
Doctor Sandolph now left his beloved child, 


| Promiſing to ſee her very ſhortly in town; he ns 
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ried wü him a draft for both the principal and 
intereſt of the money, which he had (not. with- 
out inconvenience to himſelf) ſormerly preſented 
her with; and his chaiſe was loaded with pre- 
ſents, - which: iiſaſetthis niece. She had ſome 
time before, repaid Mr. Melcomb the money he 
had paid for her mother. 


Moſt of the time Louiſa had paſſed i in York- 


n had been marked with gloom, chagrin, ot 
painful anxiety; ſhe quitted it therefore with no 


other regret than what related to Sir Charles; 
but ſhe was not inſenſible to the 1 5 of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephens, whoſe kindneſs een 
ledged as it deſerved; nor was ſhe un indful of 
requiting, moſt liberally the late Sir Charles's 
domeſtics, who followed her with clamorous la- 
mentations to the chaiſe which conveyed her from 
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EVER Y ſtep. the horſes made, ſeemed to 
lighten Louiſa's heart ; ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe 
had left care and vexation behind; not that ſhe 
ceaſed tojregret Sir Charles with tender ſenſibi- 
lity, but her heart beat quick with the thoughts 
of the pleaſure that awaited herin London.-., 

Throughout the journey ſhe had built caſtles 
in the air, adorning them with all the graces of 
a lively imagination. The image of her beloved 
Danefield was always predominant in her mind; 
ſhe anticipated the joy, and agreeable hurry of 
ſpirits, that would attend their firſt meeting; 
next, the calm delicious moments, when each 
ſhould have leiſure to recount to the other, events 
intereſting to both ; and concert nher ſchemes 
for the future. Are S. > 

What exquiſite delight he felt, to * 8 
by Sir Charles's munificence, to prevent almoſt 
every wiſh of the man ſhe adored ! without him, 
what pleaſure. could her riches give her | hut en- 

joyed with him, they would indeed be a'blefling | 
a thouſand benevolent ſchemes ſhe had to propoſe 
to him. Why ſhoutd;they not revive old Engliſh 
hoſpitality, and diffuſe og all, within their reach, 
a part of their own happineſs ? their houſe might 
be an aſylum for people of taſte aud genius, who 
had not, like them, experienced fortune's fa- 
ire, eee fs toni 
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Mrs. Stanford, Lord Danefield's ſiſter, might 
now be made eaſy and affluent ; her huſband 


puſhed in the army, and fome proviſion made for 
her children. 


Occupied with theſe ths, the allowed herſelf 


little time for repoſe, that the might the ſooner 


reach town. 

She arrived there about three o'clock, when 
paſling through Oxford-ſtreet, a man, with a 
large bundle of brooms croſſing the way juſt be. 


fore the horſes, they took - fright, and ran with 
ſuch fpeed, that the poſt-boy, unable to contain 


them, or to keep his ſeat, was with violence 
thrown on the pavement ;' and preſently after, 
by good fortune, a cart coming along, blocked 
the horſes paſſage, and they ſtopped. 

Louiſa and Marianne, half dead with fright, 
jamped out of the chaiſe, and to their inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaftion, found the poſt-boy had eſcaped 


(miraculouſly) unhurt ; for he had fallen on ſome 
ſtraw, which had been ſcattered wunde the gate 
of a livery ſtable. © | 
Louiſa's terror, however, had diſordered her 
exceedingly; a giddineſs ſeized her, and ſhe found 
herſelf ready to faint ; in this ſituation ſhe leant 


1 the railing of a ſmall neat-looking houſe. 
A ſervant maid, whom curioſity had brought 
to the door, ſeeing people gathering about our 


heroine, aſked her to ſtep into the houſe; and 
[ſhe was glad to accept the offer. The maid con- 
ducted her into an empty parlour, where there 
was no fire. The weather was exceſſively cold 
and ſharp; and Louiſa, pale, efiag, and ſtill 


"giddy, fat down. | 

But in an inſtant, the maid returned, accom- 
panied by a very pretty woman, with water and 
_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
{ 
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drops, who, in the moſt polite and engaging man- 


| ner, requeſted her to go up ſtairs, and warm her- 


ſelf thoroughly by a good fire, which ſhe would 
find in her drawing-room. 

Louiſa, who was in fact half frozen, readily, 
and with many thanks, conſented. The ſtranger 
led the way, and they entered a very neat apart- 
ment. 

But, what a ſurprize awaited her! before the 
fire lay a large Pomeranian dog, which ſhe directly 
recognized to be Mouton, the great favourite, and 
conſtant companion of Lord Danefield ! he knew 
her inſtantly, and came and fawned upon her. 
How he came thither, ſhe could not divine ; but 
it was impoſſible to be miſtaken in him, for his 
ſize rendered him very remarkable, and beſides, 
he acknowledged her as an acquaintance. 

She now attentively ſurveyed her companion, 


whoſe bluſhing face was averted from her. Why 


ſhe ſhould from embarraſſed, and how ſhe came 
in poſſeſſion of this dog, ſcemed very ſingular. 
Yet a timidity, ſhe could not conquer, prevented 
Louiſa's aſking queſtions, ſhe was dying to have 
reſolved. 

The more ſhe conſidered the ſtranger's face, the 


prettier ſhe thought her; her figure, indeed, was 


partly covered by a long muſlin cloak, and it ap- 
peared but indifferent. 'The dog had very com- 
poſedly reſumed his ſtation on the hearth z and 
Louiſa, whoſe perplexity every moment encreaſed, 
to be ſatisfied that he really belonged to Lord 
Danefield, called Mouton] and inſtantly he came 
and placed his head on her lap. She ſtroaked 
and careſſed him almoſt mechanically for ſhe 
was conjecturing where his Lord could be. 

60 « My 


„ 
« My dog, madam,” aſa the lady, © has taken 


a fancy to you, and anſwers to the name you have 
been pleaſed to give him.“ 


& Is it not his own, madam?“ ſaid Louiſa; 
c ſurely, he is my old acquaintance; and if you 


will not think me impertinent, I ſhould be glad 


to know how he came to be yours.“ 
« He was given to me by 


by a relation, 


replied the lady, with ſome heſitation. 


That relation, ſurely is not unknown to me.” 
„ Pardon me, madam, I believe I think you 
could not have known him— he has been many 
years abroad.“ 


« Many years!” repeated Lein, « then in- 
deed I muſt be miſtaken.” 

No reply was made—Louiſa too was ſilent ; but 
her mind ſecretly refuſed its aſſent to the belief 
that this dog was no other than Mouton. The 
lady, who fat twirling the corner of her cloak, at 
laſt made an attempt at converſation z but it would 
not do, and Louiſa riſing to go, the former faid, 
with an air, that denoted anxiety to be believed, 

Ido aſſure you, madamy you are miſtaken 
about this dog.” 


« Perhaps ſo;“ ſaid Louiſa, drily, nnd till uu- 


convinced, “I thought he belonged to—a friend 


of mine.“ And the coloured as the ſpoke ; and 
her penetrating eyes obſerved, that her compa- 


nion did ſo likewiſe; to a violent degree. 


The ſtranger coldly aſked her to ſtay, till ſhe 
had procured ſome conveyance to carry her home; 
but Louiſa ſaid, her ſervant could ſoon get a 


cbair, (not chooſing to truſt herſelf again in the 


chaiſe) and it was ordered directly. 
"Till it came, ſhe reſumed her feat, longing to 
know the lady's name, yet not venturing to alk it. 
| | The 
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IN The chair being realy, Louiſa courteſied ; and 


ve the lady having ſeen her to the ſtairs, retired. 

But before the former had got further than the 1 
13 landing place, ſhe recollected having left her lalts . 
D on the table, and ran back to fetch them. 1 
ad As ſhe opened the door, ſhe heard ſomebody 


hurry away; but not ſo expeditiouſly as to pre- 
rent her juſt catching in an oppoſite pier glaſs, a 
tranſient glympſe of Lord Danefield's figure !— 
2 That ſhe could not miſtake, and what her ſenſa- 
ou tions were, cannot be deſcribed. Her own amaze- 
ny ment however did not prevent her obſerving 
that her retern had exceedingly diſconcerted the 
in- lady, who afked with an impatient air, what had 
happened 
ut « know not, madam,” 2 Louiſe, 
ef; MW ſcarcely. ſenſible of what ſhe was ſaying z her eye 
he fixed on that fatal door which ſhe had juſt heard 
at bang to z but recollecting herſelf, ſhe pointed to 
11d the bottle of falts, and taking it, retired without 
id, W ſpeaking a word, or even err to pelo. 
1, gize for her intruſion, 
ten The chairman ſtood with his bat l in his hand, | 
waiting her orders, but the was ſo abſorbed in 
i- thought, and hat fo agonizing, that ſhe did not 
nd notice him, or any other object. But Philip, her 
nd ſervant, whom nothing « diſturbed, directed him 
pa- Wh ther to go. 

What could carry Lord Danefied to the houſe 
ſhe ſhe had juſt left, was a queſtion ſhe repeatedly 
ne; aſked herſelf. On her arrival in Grofvenor-{treet, 
t a ſhe found Marianne, who had ventured home in 
the the chaiſe, buy 1 in arranging her luggage, aſſiſted 

by her other ſervants, who ſhe had ſent ſome 
xt da) s before, to air the Nee and N w_ her 
it. reception. 3 


„ | Nine 


rianne, © that I ſaw much of it; it ſeemed a com- 


& Did you hear her name?“ 


the maid ſaid her miſtreſs had only been there 2 


_ Ciately after into the chair, without ſpeaking. 
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Marianne tranfported with joy to ſee her dear 
miſtreſs in poſſeſſion of a comfortable dwelling in 
London, was chattering at a great rate, deſiring yo 
her to look at this, and ſettle that: but Louiſa's 
pallid countenance ſoon checked her loquacity 87 
and with tender -anxiety, ſhe aſked, if the till 
found herſelf ill—Her lady ſhook her head, and he 
motioned her to depart. Her dinner was now I 


ſerved, but not a morſel could ſhe eat, feeling as m 


if ſhe had a lump in her throat. in 
Recollecting however, that poor Marianne m 

would worry herſelf with an apprehenſion that 

ſhe was angry with her, ſhe ſent for her, and 0 

ſpoke to her with her uſual ſweetneſs, which en- 


tirely diſſipated the chagrin ſhe had given her. 


Pray,“ ſaid Louiſa, „ did you notice the {MW b 
houſe we went into this morning; had you any 
converſation with the maid ?” | 

« As for the houſe, I can't ſay,” replied Ma- 


mon lodging houfe, for I ſaw a bill on the parlour 
window; and the lady you ſaw, madam, with a 
man and a maid, are lodgers in it.“ | 


«TI think it is either Bellenten or Bellenden 


week.” 5 1 toned 

The arrival of Mrs. Raby, (who had been ap- 
prized of Louiſa's arrival) put an end to this con- 
verſation. With open arms ſhe flew to embrace 
her; Louiſa returned her ſalute 5 but engroſſed 
by her own vexatious thoughts, ſhe ſunk imme- 


«© Good Heaven!“ exclaimed Mrs. Raby, look- 
at her with anxious alarm, „what is the 
matter? Why, my ſweet friend, do you look thus 
coldly at me? | 
3 e Indeed, 


* 
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cc Indeed, my dear Emily, I am not cold to 


you, v faintly articulated Louiſa. 


« What then has happened ? Are you ill ? 
Speak, I conjure you.” 

Louiſa, affected by Mrs. Raby's kindneſs, hid 
her face in her boſom, and burſting. into tears, 
| ſcarcely dare tell you what cruel thoughts tor- 
ment me,” cried ſhe, « yet—an odd, a perplex- 
ing circumſtance, that happened to me this mor- 
ning, gives me doubts — 

« Of what, of whom? Surely not of Dane- 
feld?“ eagerly aſked Mrs. Raby. 

« Yes; of Lord Danefield.” 

« Impoſſible! What malicious lie have you 
heard ? 1 . 

« None. But I am mad ſtrangely deceived, 
if 1 did not ſee him this morning at—” 

« No, no; he is not in England.” 

« Hear me patiently,” cried Louiſa ; and then 
ſhe related what had happened. 

« Well,” cried Mrs. Raby, « and is this all 
that has diſcompoſed you? May there not be 
two dogs in the world alike ? and, prepoſſeſſed as 
you were, that this lady's dog was Mouton, upon 
ſeeing the glimpſe. of a figure in a glaſs, your 
fancy gave him that of Danefield. “! 

« But why ſhould this woman colour, and ap- 
pear embarraſſed ? Why ſhould my unexpected 
return diſconcert her, who had at firſt been ſo 
engagingly polite? And laſtly, what occaſioned 
the buſtle I heard of ſome per ſon {cuddling away, 
as if afraid of being feen ?”. 

« Tt is impoſſible I can account for all this 
ſatisfactorily, returned Mrs. Raby, « unleſs I 
could aſcertain what part fancy had in it. This 
lady might have reaſons to be — which 

may 
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may be of no conſequence to you; and the per. WW 
ſon with her, might have his for chooſing con- | 
cealment. Yet, it does not follow that this man 
was Lord Danefield. However granting that it 
was actually himſelf you ſaw, might not ſome in- | 
nocent motive have carried him thither ? Surely, | 
upon ſuch flight grounds, you ſhould not ſuſpect | 
his fidelity, Remember the ſtory of Lucy ; ap- | 
pearances then, -were much more againſt: him 
than they are at preſent.” | 
{ 
| 


« Tis true; and I am willing to flatter myſelf 
he is innocent,” ſaid Louiſa; but certainly it was 
ſingular, to find him (for 1 have no doubt of the 
identity of his perſon) at a time when his 

friends were ignorant of his return, at a very 
pretty woman's lodging, and to know. that he 
aimea at concealment.” | 
« So you are convinced it was him?” | 
„ Could I have miftaken his perſon, which I 
don't think very- probable,” returned Louiſa, 
« Mouton could not have miſtaken me; for dogs 
have better memories than human be and 
never forget their old acquaintance; nor wouls 
he have anſwered to'a' wrong name.“ 19% 
Mrs. Raby herſelf, ſomewhat ſtaggered in her | 
belief of Ld Danefield's being ſtill abſent, but 
yet perfectly free from all ſuſpicion injurious to 
him, could only recommend to her friend to tran- 
quillize her mind, and not ſuffer its ſerenity to be 
diſtürbed by vague and probably unjuſt ſurmiſes. 
Mhen you ſee him,” faid ſhe, « candidly men- 
tion the circumſtance, and I will lay _ life that 
he explains it ſatisfactorily ? 
* Lovifa ſecretly pleaſed at Mrs. Raby' 8 implicit 
reliance 0 on Lord oper anomaly love and faith, found 
herſel 
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herſelf much calmed; and juſt as they were 
eginning their tea, a ſervant announced Lord 
Danefield. 

To deſcribe Louiſa's ſenſations, at that inſtant, 
is utterly impoſſible; for various conflicting paſ- 
ſions agitated her at once. At his approach ſhe 
aroſe; but her trembling knees obliged her in- 
ſtantly to ſink again into her chair, and her power 
of reſpiration almoſt forſook her; while he, ap- 
parently not much leſs agitated, but wild with 
delight, fondly threw his arms around her, and 
though ſhe made an effort to prevent it, he ſtrain⸗ 
ed her to his breaſt. 

This tumult of pleaſure having ſomewhat ſub- 
ſided, he turned towards Mrs. Raby, and, in a 
kind and cordial manner, enquired after her's 
and her children's health. Melcomb, he ſaid, he 
had juſt ſeen, and that he was coming to Pay his 


_ reſpects to Miſs Roſeville. 


At that moment he arrived, .and was received 
by her, as a friend ſhe highly valued. 

The converſation at firſt was general; people 
who had ſo long been ſeparated, had much to ſay 
to each other, Maou and his lifter wiſhed 
to retire; but this Louiſa oppoſed, though Lord 
Daneficld's countenance marked his diſapproba. 
tion of their ſtay. . However, inſenſibly they 
withdrew to the end of the room, and Lord 
Danefield, who had every inſtant drawn his chair 
cloſer to Louiſa s, found himſelf at liberty to 
whiſper in her ear, the fond delight with which 
his whole ſoul was filled; then reminding her of 
his paſt ſufferings, he urged her, with a lover's 
warmth, to name a time for compleating his long- 
wiſhed, but long-delayed felicity. 

x While 


(2 
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While he was thus ſpeaking, ſhe wiſhed to pe- 
netrate into the inmoſt receſſes of his heart. She 
would have given all ſhe poſſeſſed, to clear her 
mind of the unpleaſant ſuſpicion which ſtill, in 
defiance of Mrs. Raby's expoſtulation, or of ber 
own prejudice in her favour, obſtinately adhered 
to it. Tender as ſhe appeared, ſhe fancied his 


countenance leſs open, leſs ingenuous, than it 


was wont to be. She thought too, that occaſion- 
ally ſhe heard a half ſtifled ſigh eſcape him, tho 
hemmed away with a '{mile. Blaming herſelf, 
however, for ſuffering theſe ideas to intrude, and 
affected by his tenderneſs, ſhe herſelf ſighed; 


and when he repeated his entreaties that ſhe would 


not procraſtinate, ſhe gently hinted that her firſt 
mourning would ſoon be over, for ſhe had paid 
Sir Charles Roſeville the reſpect due to him, by 
mourning for him as a daughter. And, to avoid 
being more explicit till her doubts were reſolved, 
ſhe addreſſed ſome obliging words to Melcomb, 
who, with ſome degre js 


preſſed his farisfaGtion at at ds return to her friends, 


Ani congratulated her on her late ſplendid acqui- 
ſition. A friendly confabulation now enſued, in 
which Lord Danefield took little ſhare ; oceupied 


ſolely in admiring his beloved Louiſa, whoſe | 


beauty ſeemed to him more attractive than ever, 
afraid of loſing a ſingle word that ſhe ſpoke, he 


fondly hung over her. 


Still ſhe was not eaſy. Her honeſt nature could 
not endure to conceal from him what was paſſin 
in her own mind, and reproaching herſelf for her 
timidity, ſhe determined ingenuouſly to confeſs 
what was corroding there. The fear of wound- 
ing his delicacy, obliged her to put ſome reſtraint 
upon herſelf. Having, therefore, aſked how 

long 


embarraſſment, ex- 
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long he had been in England, and learned that 
he only came to town late the preceding night, 
ſhe ſaid, with a little heſitation, T hen certainly 
1 had a tranſient glimpſe of you.” 

« Of me!” ſaid he, colouring deeply. 

« Of you, my Lord,” cried Louiſa; too much 
confuſed herſelf to look at him, and your dog 
was ſome time with me.” 

« You muſt then,” ſaid he, affecting an air of 
compoſure, which his change of countenance vi- 
ſibly belied, “have been at the houſe of a lady, 


to whom 1 carried a pacquet from her friends at 
Geneva. 


« Is Wh name Bellenden : * 
« It is.“ 


« Have you been long acquainted with her? 
aſked Louiſa, heſitatingly. 

Lord Danefield's cheeks now were tinged with 
vermillion, though Juſt before they had been of a 
deadly pale. 


« O not but why theſe wann my love, 
my angelic Louiſa ?” 

« will be ingenuous,” cried ſhe z « your un- 
expected appearance there, your attempt to eſcape 
unſeen, and your dog, which the lady claimed as: 
her own, gave riſe to the molt diſquieting appre- 
henſions.“ And her eyes were cait downwards, 
while a bluſh crimſoned her face. | 

« Diimifs, them quickly,” cried Lord Dane- . 
field earneſtly; „ diſmiſs them, I conjure you; 
you alone reign unrivalled in my breaſt. I have 
already told you' what carried me thither. "The 
lady defired I would not appear, fo at her requeſt, * 
I retired, before {the introduced you into the 
room; little did I ſuſpect who it was.” 


VorL, II. | N Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, though fomeathar re-aſſured by Lord 
Danefield's tender proteſtations, which he did 
not ſpare, ſtill thought this incident involved in 
myſtery ; but ſhe began to flatter herſelf that ſome 
benevolent motive had carried him to Mrs. Bel- 
lenden's, which he did not chooſe to avow, and 
that his conſuſion was only occaſioned by the 
honeft reſentment of injured innocence ; ſhe was 
nevertheleſs diſſatisfied with that ny 8 duplicity 
about Mouton. 

« What could induce Mrs. Bellenden,” cried 
ſhe, * to aflert that your dog belonged to her?“ 

« She does not wiſh,” replied Lord Danefield, 
« that her family, with whom ſhe is at variance, 
ſhould know the ſees any body ; and, I ſuppoſe, 
to prever: ſuſpicion, ſhe thought it ſafeſt to ſay 
the dog was her's. But,” continued he, “ let 
her no longer be the ſubject of our converſation ; 
I ſhall probably never ſee her again.” 

Louiſa, telerably ſatisfied with this aſſurance, 


inſenfibly forgot her uneaſineſs, and with ſoft 


complacency, converſed with Lord Danefield on 
ſubjects highly intereſting to both; nor did he 


depart *till he had obtained from her, promiſes - 


ihe moſt delightful to a lover's heart. 

Melcomb, too generous to repine at his friend's 
lappineſs, and Mrs. Raby, who ſaw with infinite 
ſatisfaction that the miſt of doubt ſeemed diſperſ- 
ed, took leave of her at the ſame time. 

But when Louiſa was left alone, and at liberty 
quietly to reilect on the myſterious incident of the 


morning, not all her reliance on Lord Danefield's- 


fidelity, now that ſhe was no longer under the 
magical influence of his ſoft words and looks, 
could er remove her doubts; and before ſhe 
retired 


e 
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retired to reſt, ſhe wrote Mrs. Raby a circum- 
ſtantial detail of the converſation which had paſſed 
relative to Mrs. Bellenden, entreating her to come 
early in the morning, and candidly give her opi- 
nion on it. 

In vain ſhe retired to compoſe herſelf to ſleep, 
and ſince that was impracticable, to ſooth her 
imagination with the ſweet belief, that Lord Dane- 
field was as perfect a character as ſhe had hitherto _ 
thought him; but ſtill, the alarming change his 
countenance had ſo frequently undergone in their 
late interview, his reſerve concerning Mrs. Bel- 
lenden, his eagerneſs to diſmiſs the ſubject, and 
the lady's odd behaviour perplexed her. 4 

She had ſcarcely breakfaſted when Lord Dane- 


field called upon her. His countenance was fluſh- 


ed, his ſpirits ſeemed in a flutter ; he did not fit 


ſtill one inſtant, but appeared in a ſort of wild 
burry, for which there was no apparent cauſe. 
Yet he was tender and paſſionate to excels in his 
manner to her. Louiſa, though too certain that 
ſomething diſcompoſed him, would not diſtreſs 
him by enquiries, hoping to engage his confidence 
by an encreaſe of ſoftneſs in her behaviour. This 
animated his eyes with ſuch ſparkling joy, and 
produced ſuch energetic exprethons of his ten- 
derneſs, that again the ſeverely chid herſelf for 
having entertained ſuſpicions unworthy of both. 
However finding that he had not yet ſeen Lord 
Melvern, ſhe gently reproached him for his ne- 
glect, and then ſaid, with a ſmile, that ſhe muſt 
diſmiſs him for the preſent, but that the deſired 
he would not fail to meet ſome of her friends, 
whom ſhe had invited to ſpend the evening 
| N 2 and 
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and fp with her. After loitering ſome time 
longer, he departed, and Marianne then ap- 
peared. 

« 1 hope, madam,” ſaid ſhe, «« you won't be 
angry; but fomehow, I thought you were ſorr 
not to know more of Mrs. Bellenden than I could 


tell you yeſterday, and fo I went———” 


« Good God!” interrupted Louiſa haſtily, 
« what have you been doing ?” 

« No harm indeed, madam ; but I determined 
I would go to this lady 8 houſe, and learn all I 
could.” Louiſa, with up-lifted hands and eyes, 
impatiently waited the ſequel. 

« So madam,” continued Marianne, I call- 
ed, as if by chance, for the maid had been very 
civil. to me „ and gave her a pound of fine tea, 
and the was ver y thankful. And ſo we fat chat- 


- ting together for half an hour. Her lady, 


ſhe ſaid, was ill, and not yet riſen. And fo 
I ſaid, ſhe ſeemed a very pretty lady. That 
the is indeed,” ſaid the maid. „ I wonder 
her huſband could leave her; but I under- 
ſtand he is gone abroad.” „ What, have you 
never ſeen him?“ ſaid I. „ No;“ ſaid ſhe; 
« | am but juſt come to this place, and 'tis 
melancholy enough, God knows, for my mil- 
treſs lives a moping life, being a very low ſpi- 
rited body.” © And fo, madam, finding there 
Was nothing more to be got out of her, I came 
home.” 

« I hope,” cried Louiſa, ſomewhat relieved 
from her apprehenſion, that her maid's viſit 


had drawn a ſuſpicion of impertinent curic- 


y on herſelf, “that you ſaid nothing about 
AC.” 


. ee Net 


girl, whom Louiſa had expreſſed a wiſh to ſee, 


3 


& Not a ſyllable, madam. The maid was be- 
gining to queſtion me, but I was in haſte, and 
ſtaid not to anſwer.” “ 

Louiſa, before ſhe diſmiſſed Marianne, deſired 
her to forbear the repetition of vitits to Mrs. Bel- 
lenden's maid 3 and while ſhe fat muſing upon 
what ſhe had heard, Mrs. Raby, and her little 


arrived; the former apologizing for her delay, 
which had been unavoidable, 


. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


L OUISA haſtened to communicate to her 
friend, what ſhe had juſt been told by Marianne. 
„% And now,” cried ſhe, “ ſpeak honeſtly 3 what 
do you think of this affair? 

« ] have ſettled it ſatisfactorily in my own 
mind,” faid Mrs. Raby. « Mrs. Bellenden (I 
will ſuppoſe) has a croſs jealous huſband, who pcr- 


haps has forſaken her. Her maid owns he is_ 


abroad, By ſome accident, Lord Dancfield may 
have heard the is in diſtreſſed circumſtances, and, 
with that humanity natural to him, he ſecretly re- 
lieved her. Or, perhaps, while he was abroad, 
he made an acquaintance with ſome of her friends, 
end they intruſted him to carry her letters, or 
money. He ſaid he had carried her a pacquet 
but her huſband being of a diſpoſition ſuch as I 
liave ſv 'ppoted, obliged her cautiouſly to conceal 
ker receiving a viſit from ſuch a charming man as 
Danefield. Hence her deſiring him not to ap- 
pear, and her equivocation about ecuton.” 

Louiſa ſmiled “ You have invented a very 
plauſible tale—O, that Lord Danefield would but 
truſt me with the truth !” 

Perhaps he is bound by ſome ſolemn 3 
not to relate any thing relative to Mrs. Bellenden's 
ſtory,” returned Mrs. Raby; « he did juſt hint 
that ſhe was at variance with her friends, and he 
may be a mediator between them. However, my 
Gear Louiſa, excuſe my frankneſs ; I ſhould be 
an unworthy friend, were I not to point out the 
rocks and ſhoals which you do not perceive, threat- 
- ening danger to you. » 

This 


. 
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This is not the firſt time I have obſerved a ten- 
dency towards jealouſy, in your diſpoſition. Root 
it out, I beſzech you; other wiſe, it will infallibly, 
by its baleful influence, corrode the happineis of 
your life. Tis impoſſible you can doubt of the 
truth and fidelity of ſuch a noble, honęſt, and up- 
right character as Danefield's has been invariably. 
Conſide then, ſccurely in him, and ſeek not, with 
the curioſity of little minds, to penetrate into his 
ſecrets, per{uaded, that he never can conceal any 
from you, excepting when his word has been paſſ- 
ed to others.” 

Louifa, charmed with her dear Emily's honeſty 
and good ſenſe, tenderly embraced her, promiſing 
to proſit by her advice. 

Mrs. Raby's little girl, who had been amuſing 
herſelf at the window, now came to them, to 
borrow a pair of ſciſſars, to cut out, as ſhe ſaid, 
dancing-dolls. 

“ But you have no paper,” ſaid Louiſa. 

„ Yes, but I have; here is a crumpled piece 
I picked up under the table.” 

« O dear! never touch letters,” cried Mrs. 
Raby ; let me ſee what you are going to cut ?” 
The child gave her mother a note, half open, 

and the latter, by a glance -of her eye, ſeeing 
Louiſa's name in it, handed it to her, ſaying ſhe 
believed it was hers. f 

But ſcarcely had Louiſa taken it into her hand, 
when ſhe exclaimed, with an air of horror and 
amazement, O my God! what is this?“ | 

Mrs. Raby, terrified, without hardly knowing 
what ſhe was doing, ſnatched the paper from her, 
and eagerly turning it, ſought for a ſuperſcription, 
but finding none, the haſtily read a few lines, and 
then, with a face crimfoned with indignation, 


N 4 | ſhe 


the ſtarted up ſuddenly, to commit it to the 
flames. 

But Louiſa, pale, trembling, and breathing with 
difficulty, had yet ſtrength to ſtop her, “ O ſtay !” 
cried ſhe ; „ I muſt, I will know the whole con- 
tents, if even diſtraction is to be the conſequence.” 

Both then read this fatal note. 

Come to me once more, my beloved Lord, 
I entreat yon; do not cruelly refuſe me. You 
cannot imagine how ill I have been ever ſince you 
left me. Surely never any thing was ſo unlucky 
as what happened yeſterday ! But I hope you 
were not ſeen. I think Miſs Roſeville could not 
ice you. Alas! if ſhe did, ſhe has ho cauſe for 
jealouſy; ſhe is beloved, and happy! And what 
am 1? But, - pardon me, I know this theme 
' offends you. I only with once more to ſee you; 
not having time yeſterday to tell you the reaſon 
of my ſending for you. You would not hear me, 
after her departure; yet indeed it is of conſequence 


that I ſhould ſpeak with you, if you do not al- 


ready gueſs what I have to relate. 

Ah ! my Lord, what fatal cauſe you have given 
me to regret that ever I became acquainted with 
you ! Forced to quit the dear little cottage which 
has ſo often been bleſſed with your loved pre- 
ſence; forced to come to this odious town, with- 
out any hope of being noticed by a ſingle crea- 
ture; forbidden even to conſider you as a friend 
any longer; I muſt, however, be beholden to 
your generoſity, for the only comforts I can en- 
joy. Yet, while I am thus forlorn and miſerable, 
you are intoxicated with joy and delight ; loving, 
and beloved | 81 | 

But I do not ungenerouſly repine at your fe- 
licity ; I acknowledge the author of it ſeems to 
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poſſeſs merit; but ſtill I doubt her feeling for you 
that paſſionate tenderneſs which conſumes the 
heart of the wretched 

; EMMA.“ 


A dark cloud had for ſome time ſeemed to 
ſwim before poor Louiſa's eyes; cold drops of 
ſweat ſtood on her forehead, and an oppreſſive 
weight on her breaſt ſo totally overpowered her, 
that ſne ſunk lifeleſs on the ground. Mrs. Raby, 
inſtead of moving to aſſiſt her, ſtood transſixed 
with horror, and it was the little girl's cries, 
which alarmed the ſervants, and brought them 
to their Lady's relief. Their aſſiſtance, for ſome 
time, was of no avail; but Mrs. Raby, who at 
length recovered from her ſtupefaction, deſiring 
every body but Marianne to retire, took her un- 
happy friend in her arms, and gently ſoothing 


and tending her, ſoon found ſymptoms of return- 


ing ſenſe, upon which the diſmiſſed Marianne, 
not chooſing any one but herſelf ſhould witneſs 
the ſcene ſhe expected. | 

Mrs. Raby's tender careſſes ar laſt produced, in 
Louiſa, a violent guſt of tears. Now,” cried 
ſhe, „I am a wretch indeed! Could you have 
believed this, Emily? You, who ſo generouſly 
aſſerted his innocence, when my heart miſgave 
me that all was not right. But ah! what a ſtroke 
wk Fo. 
Mrs. Raby, exceſlively angry herſelf with Lord 
Danefield, and the more ſo, as the had firmly re- 
lied on his innocence, love not having rendered 
her clear- ſighted and jealous, did not attempt his 
juſtification. “ Think no more of this unworthy 
man,” cried ſhe ; © this proof of his falſhood has 
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totally deſtroyed my regard for him he deſerve? 
not your regret.” 


« Think no more of him !” repeated Louiſa, 
mournfully; « ah ! how impoſſible | is that! fay, 

rather think no more of happineſs.“ 

Then taking the fatal note, ſhe read aloud, 
forced to quit the dear little cottage, which 
has ſo often- been blefled with your lovely pre- 
ſence '. You ſee,” cried the, „ this can be 
no tranſient gallantry, but a ſettled affair; and 
he has darcd to talk of me to this woman; pere 
haps has boaſted of my love, betrayed my letters 
to her ! for how elſe ſhould the preſume to judge 
of my feelings ? Yet, with ſtrange inconſiſtency, 
while he was living with this object of his looſe 
. inclinations, it ſeems as if he had been torment- 
ing her with his feigned paſſion far me, whom he 
was treacherouily duping; and while my days 


were heavily paſſing in grief and fond regret, hi 
were devoted to her!“ 


Louiſa pauſed; and Mrs. Raby finding nothing 
to ſay in Lord Danefield's behalf, the farmer con- 


tinued, 

« You ſoemed incredulous, when I told you 
how he coloured, how confuſed he looked yeſter- 
day, when 1 mentioned this woman. Juſt now, 

when he was here, had J not perſuaded myſelf it 
was monſtrous to ſuſpect him, I might have read 
his gwilt in his diſordered air. Now his beha- 
viour, and Mrs. Bellenden's, is explained—yet 
what conſummate aſſuranee to vow love and con- 
ſtancy to me yeſterday, when he had but juſt left 
her 

He ſaid, indeed, he ſhould lee her no more; 
there, perhaps, he ſpoke truth. Tired of her, 
he flies from her reproaches, leaves her to 8 

an 
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and deſpair, and renews his vows to me. Inte- 
reſted motives may be his inducement. Good 
God ! could I once have thought this poſſible ; 
but now I can think any thing that is baſe of him. 
His engagement with me fulfilled, and his extra- 
ordinary conſtancy maniteſted to the world, he 
might again, if the caprice ſeized him, have held 
a ſecret intercourſe with his Emma !” 

The agony into which ſhe had worked herſelf, 
afflicted Mrs. Raby exceedingly ; and ſhe at- 
tempted to mollify her indignation, by repreſent- 
ing that ſhe judged too hardly of Lord Danefield, 
whoſe good qualities ſhe inſiſted upon; lament- 
ing that he had been drawn into an intrigue by 
this woman, whoſe letter intimated, that ſhe had 
met with little return to her paſtion. Suffer 
me,” added ſhe, “ to ſee him, and hear what he 

has to ſay for himſelf.” 

„ O no,” cried Louiſa; „ what can he ſay ? 
Why pat him upon inventing lies to diſguiſe his 
erime ? Is not this (holding the paper) an irre- 
fragable proof of his guilt ? But why do I keep: 
it a moment in my poſſeſſion.“ 


Then taking a pen, ſhe wrote the n 
billet: 


To the Lord ViscounT DANEFIELD. 


« Encloſed is a paper which you dropped this 
morning; a mere chance-acquainted me with its 
contents, otherwiſe I ſhould have been ignorant 
that the ſentiments with which I have hitherto 
regarded you, are not thoſe that are due to you. 

As it is no longer in your power to deceive, you 
will not, I preſume, attempt to fee me. At all 
events, my determination to fee you no more, is 
irre- 
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irevocable. Nothing you can ſay, will hence- 
forth make any impreſſion on her, whoſe eſteem 
you have forfeited for ever. 


Lovisa ROSEVILLE.” 
Grofvenor-fireet, Feb. 4, 1 _ 


Louiſa then, after encloſing Mrs. Bellenden's 
fatal note in hers, immediately ſent this pacquet 
to Lord Danefield, telling her ſervant not to wait 
for an anſwer ; and at the fame time ſhe gave po- 
fitive orders, that her er ſhould be denied to 
every body. 

Mrs. Raby, after ſending her child home, and 
forbidding ber brother to come in the evening, 
paſſed the day with her unhappy friend, wearying 


' themſclves with painful conjectures GY 


this dark affair. 

They both agreed, that the note did not ſeem 
written by one cf that tribe that devote themſelves 
to infamy. Louiſa mentioned her modeſt air, her 


elegant manners, and the privacy in which ſhe 


lived, devoid of ſhew cr parade, which induced 
them to ſuſpect ſhe was a woman of faſhion, who 
had eloped from her huſband. Neither of them, 
angry as they were with Lord Danefield, could 
perſuade themſelves he had ſeduced her from him, 
tho” it was plain he had long and intimately known 
her, had unreſervedly confided in her, and even 
inſormed her of n renewal of his addreſſes to 
Louiſa. 

Where he had Coat this connection, ſeemed 
doubtful ; but they rather thought it muſt have 
been in England; for it appeared as if their inter- 
courſe had of late been interrupted, and the inti- 
mated having ſomething of conſequence to com- 
municate. What that might be, Louiſa could 


«SI! more 
———— 


BE 08 
more eaſily gueſs than Mrs. Raby, who had not 


ſeen her. 

The ſervant ſent to Lord Danefield, not find- 
ing him at home, Louiſa thought it probable he 
might come before he had received the fatal pac- 
quet, and, to the ſervant's amazement, reiterated 
her orders, that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be 
admitted. 

Early in the evening Lord Danefield came from 
Lord Melvern's, where he had dined ; Louiſa, 
pale and trembling, was ready to faint, when ſhe 
heard his voice expoſtulating with the ſervant, 
» who refuſed him admittance; and Mrs. Raby 
ſcarcely could be reftrained from going down to 
him to explain this ſhocking buſineſs. 

Preſently after a note arrived, which Louiſa 
(too well knowing the hand writing) refuſed to 
read, entreating her friend to return it in a blank 
cover. This the latter did moſt reluctantly, for 
her anger, like that of all haſty people, had ſpent 
itſelf. But Louifa, when once irritated, was 
deeply ſo; and now diſappointed in all her dar- 
ling projects, deceived in him, whom ſhe had 
fancied the moſt perfect of mortals, equally woun- 
ded both in her love and pride, tbe abandoned 
herſelf to grief and mortification. Her peace and 
happineſs the conſidered as gone for ever. During 
the misfortunes of her paſt life, her fortitude had 
invariably been ſupported by ſome ray of hope; 
but the gloom with which ſhe now fancied herſelf 
enveloped, ſeemed impenetrable to joy, peace, 
cr comfort. What pleauſures could riches afford 
to her, who had ſo few wants or deſires, ſince 
ſhe ſhould not beſtow them on the object for 
whom only ſhe had'coveted them? For granting 
that Lord Danefield, with unfeigned love and 
| penitence, 
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penitence, ſhould ſolicit her hand, could ſhe con. 
ſent to unite herſelf to a man capable of ſuch ac- 
tions, as thoſe he had committed? Her delicacy 
revolted at the idea, that honour alone had promp- 
ted the renewal of his addreſſes. 

Mrs. Bellenden, perhaps, might ſtill be dear to 
him; and though the was _ inclined to ſurmiſc, 
that he had been rather the ſeducer, than the ſe- 
duced, her ſtory was ſo completely involved in 
myſtery, that ſhe knew not whether ſhe was cir- 
cumſtanced fo, as that Lord Danefield could make 
her reparation ; but at all events he was luſt to 
her. She perſuaded herſelf, however, that the 
ought to rejoice, that the was not actually married. 
to him, when this diſcovery had been made; then 
ſhe muſt have ſuffered in ſilence, and drag ged on 
a miſerable life with a man whom ſhe — not. 
eſteem. 

Yet, with a mournful air, ſhe_ exclaimed, 
« Well! now all is over between us! my v iGonary 


ſchemes of happineſs, highly coloured by roman 


tic fancy, have vaniſhed ! and what is now before 
me but miſery and deſpair !” 

Mrs. Raby wiſhed to ſtay all night with her; 
but this Louifa- oppoſed ſo vehemently, that ſhe 
reluctantly departed. 

Diffatisfied with herſelf for bearing this * 

tune ſo impatiently, Louiſa humbly ſought, in 


acts of pious devotion, to tranquillize the ferment 


of her ſoul; nor were they wholly ineffectual; for 
Mrs. Raby found her the next morning com 
ſed, though ſad. She informed her, that her 
brother had ſeen Lord Danciizld, who when he 
called in Groſvenor- ſtreet the preceding evening, 
had not received the pacquet. 'Ehunderl{iruck at 
being reſuſed admittancæ, he had, in the vſt agi- 
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tation of his mind, wrote to beſeech ſhe would ſee 
him; but now, though in a ſtate of ſorrow and deſ- 
pair, which baffled all power of deſcription, he 
ſeemed determined, with a ſort of deſperate reſig- 
nation, to ſubmit to her ſentence, and haughtily 1 
declined giving any explanation of his conduct. li | 

Whether Louiſa rejoiced that ſhe was ſpared | [44 
any further conflicts with herſelf, ſeemed uncer- j j 


tain z ſhe only coldly obſerved, that Lord Dane- 
feld was in the right not to attempt juſtifying 
his errors. | 
For ſome days, ſhe continued to ſee none but 
Mrs. Raby ; however, as ſhe knew Bangrove had 
buſineſs of conſequence with her, ſhe conſented to 
admit him. His amazement, when he ſaw her 
altered countenance, appeared in his own; he ex- 
pected to have found her gay and blooming ; and 
he could not ſuppoſe it poſlible, that with every 
advantage of perſon and fortune, ſhe could be 
otherwiſe than happy. - 
Curious to the greateſt degree to know what 
had produced the dejection under which ſhe was 
_ evidently ſinking, he tormented her with queſti- 
ons, which ſhe was little diſpoſed to anſwer. And 
ſhe drily defired he would confine his converſation 
to the buſineſs before them, endeavouring to fix 
her attention ſo as to exclude painful reflections. 
But now it was Bangrove's turn to have his pa- 
tience wearied; for repeatedly he told her the 
ſame thing, before it ſeemed to reach her ear; 
and preſently after, it was loſt in the maze of her 
thoughts. Naturally quick, clear, and penetra- | 


ting, ſhe was now juſt the reverſe ; and it was 111 
with much difficulty he got through the neceflary 1 
butineſs, and made ſuch arrangements as were re- j 11 


quifite. 5 | | . | * 1 
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Mrs. Raby, unſolicited by Lord Danefield, 
but moved by the deep ſorrow in which he ſcem- 
ed plunged, did all in her power to produce a re- 
conciliation, equally neceſſary to the happineſs of 
two'people ſhe loved. But Louiſa warmly en- 
treated her never to name the ſubject, ſaying, that 
if, when ſhe had mentioned to him the anecdote 
relative to Mouton, he had with noble candour 
had ſuch confidence in her, as honeſtly to confeſs 
the truth, though ſhe ſhould have lamented his 


frailty, ſhe could have pardoned it. © But he 


has proved himſelf,” continued ſhe, “ capable of 
deceit : that vice ſprings from the heart, and is a 
thouſand times more inexcuſable than infidelity-” 

differ from you,” cried Mrs. Raby, « in 
my notion of his conduct. Had his confeſſion 
only criminated himſelf, he has ſufficient elevati- 
on of mind to have made it : but, no ,doubt, a 
principle of honour towards Mrs. elenden, re- 
ſtrained his tongue.“ 

Louiſa, ſecretly pleaſed with this opinion, 
did not controvert it ; but as her reſentment 
ſubſided, her regret at the overthrow of her 
happineſs encreaſe ed, and ſhe melted into ſilent 
ſorrow. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrict orders ſhe had given 
at her door, Lord Melvern got introduced to her, 
and pleaded warmly for his young friend ; but 
though ſhe reſpected his Lordſhip, he obtained 
from her no favourable conceſſion. His argu- 
ments were much the ſame as thoſe Mrs. Raby 
had uſed : the circumſtances of the rupture he 
had learnt from Mr. Melcomb ; and he added, 


that he was certain, all connection was entirely at 


an end between Lord Danefield and Mrs. Bellen- 
den, though he acknowledged, that he had de- 
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elined entering into any vindication of himſelf, 
and had even refuſed his mediation, ſaying, that 
ſince he had unfortunately forfeited the good 
opinion of Miſs Roſeville, he muſt be miſerable, 
and not further incur her contempt, by ſolicitati- 
ons ſhe would diſregard, and which might be 
attributed to a motive his ſoul diſdained. 

Louiſa remained ſilent, but far from diſpleaſed; 
the tenderneſs of her heart rekindled, becauſe in 
theſe ſentiments ſhe recognized the ſame noble 

enerous Danefield, who had firſt won her af- 
#-Qtions and ſuch ſoft pity beamed in her charm- 
ing eyes, that Lord Melvern departed, fully per- 
ſuaded that his young friend need not deſpair in 
time, of a full and gracious pardon. 

He adviſed him, for the preſent, to accompany 
his nephew, who had lately been nominated to a 
foreign embaſſy. „By this ſtep,” continued he, 
« you will convince Mifs Roſeville, that you are 
{: ce from all engagements with this woman, whoſe 
hiſtory you refuſe to tell me.” 5 

To this Lord Danefield, who ſeemed indiffer 
ent what became of him, conſented. 

His departure, which Mrs. Raby announced to 
Louiſa, made ſome alteration in her mode of life. 
She judged it right to make an effort to emerge 
from deſpondency ; therefore ſhe went to court, 
and appeared occaſionally in the world. Her pride 
prompted her to diſguiſe how deeply ſhe had been 
chagrined and diſappointed : but ſhe failed in this 
attempt, for her ſmiles ſeemed only to play upon 
her lips, while ſadneſs was depictured in her 
eyes. | 

The appearance, however, of ſuch a beautiful 
young woman, elegant, and highly accomplithed, 
perfectly independent, and poſſeſſed of ſo large a 

fortune, 
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fortune, was an intereſting event, to all thoſe who 
might pretend to her. She received innumerable 
offers, which ſhe inſtantly rejected; and finding 

herſelf exceſſively fatigued, by what others deno- 
minated pleaſure and amuſement, ſhe reſolved to 
go to Cherry- dale, where Doctor Sandolph and his 
niece joined her. He was but juſt returned from 
a ramble, he had been inticed by ſome friends to 

make in the weſt of England; but no ſooner did 

he hear that his Louiſa was unhappy, than he 
few to her. The mild picty, and chearful be- 
nign diſpoſition of this good man, ſoothed and 
conſoled her, while the lively fallies of his niece 
ſometimes forced a ſmile upon her countenance. 

The latter, who had ever been partial to her, ex- 
erted herſelf to amuſe her; ſhe was clever and en- 
tertaining, but Louiſa regretted the inequality of 
ber temper, and her propenſity to ſatirize thoſe, 
who, by their inoffenfive manners, ſeemed enti- 
tled, by preſcription, to. be as ridiculous: as they 
choſe, in their different ways. Louiſa knew too, 
that at. the- very time that Miſs Sandolph was 
drawing upon herſelf ill-will and deteſtation, ſhe 


was only impelled by the humour of the moment, 


for her heart was free from malice, and naturally 
benevolent, 


Doctor Sando! 0 was exceedingly vexed at the 
's 


| rupture of Louiſa's intended marriage; he won- 
dered much that Lord Danefield could have been 


unfaithful to ber, but he candidly declined ſpeak- 


ing upon this ſubject, till he was better acquainted 
with the circumſtances attending it, and poſſeſſing 
more excellence of heart than refinement of ſen- 
timent, he ſecretly blamed both; difapproving of 
her precipitation in breaking off the match, and 
not in the feaſt. comprehending the motives of 

delicacy, 


„„ 


delicacy, which with-held Lord Danefield from 


preſſing for a reconciliation. 

After paſſing a month in Kent, Doctor San- 
dolph and his niece returned into Shropſhire. 
Mrs. Raby, who had been ſome time with her 
friend, was ſoon after obliged to go to town ; and 
Louiſa employed herſelf in rendering Cherry-dale, 
where ſhe meant to fix her chief reſidence, com- 


fortable. The houſe had ſo long been uninha- 


bited, that it was much out of repair. She gave 
orders for furniture, neat and elegant, ſuitable to 
a villa. "The plan of the building had been taken 
from an Italian model. It conſiſted of a ſuite of 
apartments upon the ground floor, raiſed 5 ha ar- 
ches, to prevent damp; underneath, were ſervants 
chambers : but the kitchen and others offices were 
detached from the houſe, 5 

A ſmall circular veſtibule formed the entrance; 
on one ſide was an anti-room, where ſome of her 
ſervants always waited 3 next an eating-room, 
large and commodious, not decorated with httle 
inſigniſicant ornaments, but caſed with a compoſi- 
tion exactly reſembling fine marble; and a flue con- 
veyed an equal degree of warmth to every part of 
this room, though to give it an air of chearfulneſs, 
it had a fire place beſides, with a low plain marble 
chimney piece, in the French ſtyle. Next to the 
eating-room, was a ſaloon, with painted pannels, 
repreſenting the different amuſements of the coun- 
try; the deſigns were good, and the ſubjects gay 
and aprecable. Louiſa's own apartment, conſiſt- 
ing of three ſmall chambers, joined to the ſaloon. 

On the other ſide of the veſtibule, was a break- 


faſt-room, and an exceeding fine library, which 


occupied the ſame ſpace as the eating-room and 
ſaloon 3 and beyond that, was a gentleman's apart- 
| ment, 
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ment, on the ſame ſcale as the lady's. The north. 
fide of the houſe was diſtributed into apartments 
for company, with ſuch convenience, that each 
perſon had their ſervant in a chamber adjoining 
to their own. | 
All the chambers were furniſhed with chintz, 
or calico.; no glare of magnificence aſtoniſhed the 
eye, but the whole was fitted up in a ſtyle of ſim- 


ple elegance, with the greateſt attention to con- 


venience. | 
The houſe ſtood on a lawn, broken by ſhrubs; 
its beautiful ſituation has already been deſcribed 
In this ſweet ſpot, Louiſa found ample employ- 


ment for all the poor people in the neighbourhood, . 


and had the comfort of reflecting, that while ſhe 
was indulging her own elegant taſte, in the ar- 
rangement of her houſe and gardens, ſhe was fur- 
niſhing bread to the induſtrious. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIVI. 


L OUISA had not been many days alone, 
when one. morning as ſhe was preparing her 
breakfaſt, 'Philip, her ſervant haſtily entered the 
room with a large neat baſket in his hand, which 
he ſat down very gently on the ground. 
„Here, Madam,” cried he, “ is ſomething, 
I ſuppoſe very curious; perhaps, ſome fine 
china, for a woman who this inſtant brought it, 
charged me to carry it with care to you.“ 

« What can it be?“ cried Louiſa. 

« I am ſure I can't gueſs, Madam; but I ſee 
there is a requeſt written on the cover, not to turn 
the upperſide downwards, nor yet to let the baſket 
A 8,2 

Philip, by his lady's orders, now began to un- 
faſten the ſtrings, and to open it carefully, Firſt 
appeared a fine linen covering full of holes, and 
ſtretched ſo as to leave a hollow underneath. But 
what was Louiſa's aſtoniſhment when on raiſin 
this ſhe perceived a lovely infant faſt aſleep, con- 
fined by ribbands to the bottom of the baſket, 
which, as well as the ſides, were quilted with 
white ſatin. “ Run quickly!” cried Louiſa, 
e and fetch the perſon, who brought this to me.” 
| Philip went out, and in the mean while, 
Louiſa releaſed the child from its bondage ; the 

motion awoke it, and it began to cry, but ſhe 
quieted it in her arms; and its pretty innocent 
countenance touching her gentle heart, ſhe kiſſed 


it 
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it tenderly. Philip now came back out o 7 breath, 
ſaying he had ſearched in vain for the woman; 
but that ſhe had been ſeen hurrying acroſs the 
lawn, and the ſervants, though they ran after her, 
could not overtake her. Upon enquiring, it was 
. diſcovered that a chaiſe, which fat her down at 
the lodge, had been in waiting, and took her up 
the inftant ſhe returned from the houſe. 


Louiſa however, was not a little curious to. 


know whence this extraordinary preſent came, and 
upon examining the baſket, ſhe found the follow- 
ing letter. 


| 7 0 Miss Rosg vit Tx. 


C Madam, 

The unhappy mother of this infant will be no 
more, when it is delivered to you. Her pre- 
ſumption in troubling you with this charge, may 
at firſt make you recoil from it, yet her motive is 
ſuch as cannot diſpleaſe a generous mind. 

Well informed of the excellence of your diſpo- 
ſition, ſhe entruſts her child to you; perſuaded, 
that if you honour it with your protection, your 


precepts, and example, will guard it from the 
frailties of its mother. You, will perhaps, ſome 


future day diſcover another motive, (a very ſtrong 
one) which urges her to attempt intereſting you in 
its behalf, and which likewiſe made her pr 
to give it the name of Louiſa. 

Do not however, ſuſpect her of intereſted 
views; the infant is already amply provided for. 
All that ſhe can have to deſire is, that her-infan- 


cy may be protected by you, and perhaps hereat- 


ter the ſoft pleadings of nature, which you (I truſt) 
vill generouſly inforce, may ſecure her another 
protector, 


. * 
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protector, whom at preſent, her wretched mother 
dares not name. | 

Ah ! deign then kindly to cheriſh a dying pa- 
rent's innocent child] So may you be happy in 
this world, and finally bleſſed in the other !” 

Louiſa's aſtoniſhment at the peruſal of this 
letter, cannot be expreſſed. She eaſily gueſſed 
the perſon, who had taken this ſingular ſtep, and 
flattered by ſuch implicit confidence in her ge- 
neroſity, the determined to accept the charge, 
whatever trouble and inconvenience might attend 
it. Her boſom throbbed with various emotions, 
amongſt which, pity for the departed mother, was 
predominant. : 


% Sweet little infant !” cried ſhe in a low voice, 


bathing its face with her tears, „“ if thy unfortu- 
nate mother can know what is paſſing upon earth, 


| the ſhall have the comfort of ſeeing you cheriſhed 


and beloved ! I will be a mother to thee ; thy in- 
fancy ſhall be happy. But thou muſt not remind 
me of thy father.” 


Louiſa had overlooked a paper pinned to the 


child's frock, which contained a certificate ſigned 
by a clergyman, of the day and year in which im- 
mediately after its birth, it had been baptized by 
the name of Louiſa: and on the back part of this 
was written, „The mother died laft night; the 
baby has been reared by hand.” | 
Philip, in the mean while, had called Marianne 
and the houſekeeper, who were already apprized 
of this extraordinary incident. Their wonder and 
exclamations at the beauty of the infant, at the 
fine lace and linen in which it was clothed, and at 
the odd manner in which it had been conveyed to 
their miſtreſs, might have laſted an hour, if 
. Louiſa 
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Louiſa had not with a little impatience, deſired 
them to ſuſpend their admiration, "till they had 
prepared ſome food fit for it to take. This was 
done immediately. A careful nurſe was hired be- 
fore the day cloſed, and the and her charge had 
a chamber contiguous to Louiſa's, aſſigned them. 

This event, nd a long chain of ideas annexed 
to it, prevented Louiſa from ſleeping 3 her firſt 
care in the morning was to enquire after the infant. 
It was perpetually in her arms, generally fed by 
herſclf, and in pity to its forlorn condition, ſhe 
paid it perhaps, more attention, than ſhe would 
have done, had it been her own child. 

The little Louiſa was very healthy, and throve 
faſt under her care. As ſhe was ſix weeks old, 
when ſhe arrived at Cherry-dale, in a few days 
after, ſhe began, to know her kind protectreſs, 
and to ſmile at her approach. The latter engaged 
in pleaſing attentions, thought leſs of her own 
vexatiens ; and when ſhe traced in little Louifa's 
infantine features, ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
Lord Danefield, the redopbled tenderneſs ſhe felt 


for her, clearly proved that her reſentment had, 


entirely ſubſided. Nor did ſhe ever afterwards 
think of Mrs. Bellenden, with other ſentiments, 


than thoſe of pity and concern at her ſad fate. 


Her errors ſhe conſidered as expiated by her death, 
and having no longer any rival to encounter, 
Lord. Danefield's lapſe was extenuated in her 
opinion. But her high ſenſe of honour, and the 
dignity due to her character, vindicated to herſelf 
her paſt ſeverity. 

Mrs. Raby heard with the utmbſt amazement 
of the tranſactions at Cherry-dale, but good and 
generous to her friend, the approved of her con- 


duct. | 
She 
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She informed her that Lord William S. whom 


ſue had latterly met very often at the Ducheſs of 
L—'s, (who was in town, and in high ſpirits) 


hadattached himſelf extremely to her ; which the 


. modeſtly attributed to his deſire of influencing 


her in his friend Lord Danefield's favour, but that 
ſhe had agreeably ſurprized him by an aſſurance 
that ſhe had been for ſome time convinced that he 
was more to be pitied, than to be blamed. 


A few days after, Mrs. Raby wrote again to 


Louiſa, Lord William S. ſhe ſaid, had called 
upon her, and in confidence communicated to-her 
a letter he had juſt received from Lord Danefield, 
of the moſt intereſting nature, and which ſhe had 
obtained his permiſſion to ſend to Cherry-dale. 

« I cannot ſuppoſe it poſſible,” added ſhe, 
« that your anger can ſubſiſt a ſingle moment, 
after reading this candid confeſſion. It is evi- 
dent to me, that Lord Danefield was only guilty 
of a momentary error, which the poor woman, 
who is now no more, ſeduced. him to commit. 


His heart has ever been guiltleſs, and is ſtill | 


worthy of my friend. I know he ſighs and lan- 
guiſhes for a reconciliation z ſo do you, though 
you will not avow it. Baniſh therefore, all un- 
pleafant recollections, as well as abſurd puncti- 


| lios. Diſpenſe and receive happineſs.” 
Louiſa, after haſtily ſkimming over Mrs. Ra- 


by's letter, tried as well as her perturbed ſpirits 


would permit, calmly to read the voluminous pac- 
quet ſhe had received. | 


Vor. II. 0 CHAPTER 
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TER XVI. 


. To the Right Hon. Lord W1LL1aM S8. 


c \ | 

Yo U have often, my dear Lord, accuſed me 
of reſerve, but ſurely honour forbade me to 
ſpeak, ſince I could not lay open the errors of 
my conduct, without expoſing thoſe of an unfor- 
tunate woman, who, alas! loved me but too 
well! An unlucky accident indeed, rendered her 
the object of ſuſpicion, but could I be ſo baſe as 
to confirm it ? 

I am far from thinking myſelf releaſed by her 
death from all ſolicitude for her fame, but as what 
I ſhall diſcloſe can never more call up a bluſh to 
her cheek, I may without indelicacy relieve my 
oppreſſed heart, by unfolding its ſorrows to .my 
friend. | 

Peace, however, to the ſpirit of this poor wo- 
man! Let her not be condemned for one irregu- 
lar action, for ſhe was mild and gentle, and de- 
{erving of a better fate than that which, alas ! 
fell to her lot. Nat even my love for Louiſa, can 
ever prevent my giving a ſigh to her memory. 

That I had miſerably entangled myſelf with 
Mrs. Bellenden, is but too well known to you, as 
alſo the cruel conſequences that enſued. I do not 
mean to extenuate my failings, for I have never 
ceaſed one moment to deplore them; yet when 
you are acquainted with the incidental circumſtan- 
ces, which I ſhall moſt faithfully relate, perhaps, 
you may not think me altogether undeſerving of 


Pity. 


It 
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It is unneceſſary I ſhould tell you (for you 
kindly ſhared in it) the grief and mortification I 
felt, when Miſs Roſeville, from a principle of the 
moſt refined, but (I ſtill think) cruel regard, re- 
fuſed me after her mother's death. You know 
as ſoon as my health was tolerably reſtored, I re- 
tired half broken-hearted to Danefield, after 
having ineffectually endeavoured to diſcover her 
retreat. 3 X 
Four months the moſt dreary in the whole 
year, I paſſed in gloomy ſolitude ; ſullenly refuſ- 
ing all ſocial intercourſe, and reſigning myſelf to 
melancholy and deſpair. Reading and walking 


were my ſole occupations; I do not ſay amuſe- 
ments, for nothing amuſed me. I had loſt, and 


alas ! after recovering her, I have again loſt by 
my own fault the only object that could equally 
charm my eyes, and ſolace my heart. It was 
then my cuſtom to ſtroll for hours, over the ex- 
tenſive downs which ſurround my park. Neither 
wet nor cold, prevented theſe rambles. I had 

often noticed from ſome very high hills about five 
miles from Danefield, a ſmall houſe romantically 
ſituated in the vale beneath, but I had not ſuffi- 
cient curioſity to take a nearer ſurvey of it, till 
one fine clear evening in the month of March, in- 
ſenſibly and without defign, I rambled that way. 
I did not ſee any regular road, but only a winding 
path along the ſide of the hill, \which ſeemed ra- 
ther to have been worn by the ſhcep, than by the 
foot of man. Yet the ground about the houſe, 
bore marks of elegant cultivation. Before it, was 
a bit of lawn neatly kept, with a ſmall ſurround- 
ing ſhrubbery, through which ran a narrow rapid 
ſtream, as clear as cryſtal, gurgling over peb- 


bles. 
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The back part of the houſe ſeeme on appen- 
dage to a farm yard; but that ſide which fronted 
the lawn, was ſtuccoed; and though it had only 
caſement windows, hooked cheartul, as well as 
comfortable. 

Juſt as I got a few yards from this place, 
Mouton, (my faithfut and conſtant companion) 
leaped over the pales, to the terror and diſmay of 
a tame hare, which unſuſpicions of danger was 


quietly fitting cloſe by; and at that inſtant a lady 


appeared on the lawn; a mournful ſhriek which 
eſcaped ber, and the viſible conſternation the was 
in, induced me (though I believe Mouton would 
not have hurt the little animal) to interfere, and 
leaping over the fence, I ſoon caught it, and 
preſented it to its miſtreſs. 

The lady ſeemed pleaſed with my action, and 
ſaid, the was moſt exceedingly obliged to me, for 
that ſhe had herſelf reared the poor hare, and 
that it had accompanied Ber two years like a dog, 
following her about her houſe and garden, tho 
not much to the advantage of the latter, having 
deſtroyed all her pinks and carnations; « but,” 


continued ſhe, „tis fo. pleaſant to have ſome- 
hing attached to one, that I would bear with any 
inconvenience, ſooner than part with her.“ 


While ſhe was ſpeaking, I was ſurveying with 
ſame aſtoniſhment her figure, not expecting to 
find ſo elegant a woman in this retired ſpot.— 
Though paſſed the firſt bloom of youth, ſhe was 


| ſtill extremely pretty; her fine auburn hair hung 
in curls down her back; her complexion was pale, 


but delicately tranſparent ; and her eyes were ſoft 
and melancholy. 


After a little chat on different ſubjects, I de- 


parted, rather wondering why the choſe to live 
alone 
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alone at ſuch a diſtance from any town, and as 1 
gathered from her diſcourſe, having no inter- 
courſe with a creature. 

The idea of my beloved Louiſa, however, was 
too conſtantly preſent to my imagination, for me 
to think long of any other woman, and I ſoon 
forgot every circumitance of this adventure. 

But one morning, as my ſervant was dreſling 
my hair, he told me a ſhocking thing had hap- 
pened two nights before. The lady,” faid he, 
« has been in fits ever ſince.” 

« What lady?“ cried I. 

« Why, my lord, I dare ſay you have in your 
walks, ſeen her houſe a hundred times.” 

After much tedious circumlocution, I diſco- 
ered that he meant the lady whom I have men- 
tioned. - He informed me, that the houſe I had 

ſeen was divided into two; one fide was occupied 
by a farmer, and the other by Mrs. Bellenden, a 
widow lady: That a gang of thieves had broken 
into the part belonging to the former, whom they 
gagged and bound, after beating him, as my ſer- 
vant expreſſed himſelf to a muminy. Then, at- 
ter taking what little money they could find, they 
proceeded to Mrs. Bellenden's quarters, and hav- 
ing plandered her pantry of her ſmall ſtock of 
Plate, they marched up ſtairs to her chamber, 
where they ſcized a ſmall box, which contained 
her money and other valuables. Awakened by 
the noiſe, ſhe began to ſhrick, which kindled 
their fury, and probably they would have mur- 
dered her, but her two ſervants (all ſhe kept) 
alarmed by her cries, ruſhing into the room, the 
villains, after knocking down the footman, who 
oppoſed their paſſage, haſtily decamped with'their 


booty. 
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By this time, the ſcreams of the women rouzed 
two of the farmer's huſbandmen, who, after hard 


labour, naturally were fo heavy with ſleep, that 


they had not heard what had been paſſing. They 
found the farmer not quite dead, though in a de- 
plorable condition; and added he, Mrs. Bellen- 
den has been extremely ill ever ſince . 

Upon enquiry, I found ſhe had no other aſſiſt- 
ance, than what the apothecary, a poor ignorant 
fellow, could give; and commiſcrating her condi- 
tion, I immediately ſent my houſekeeper, a very 
notable humane woman, to offer her ſervices, 
which Mrs. Bellenden, who had only an awkward 


country girl about her, . gladly accepted. And 


by what 1 gathered, as to the ſuppoſed tate of 
her circumſtances, judging ſhe might ſtand in 
need of pecuniary aſſiſtance, I reſolved as ſoon as 
ſhe was better, to wait upon her myſelf. 


Accordingly I did, and with all the attention 


due to her delicacy, entreated her to ſuffer me to 
be her banker. She coloured extremely, and at 


firſt declined my offer; but upon my preſſing it 


with redoubled energy, ſhe borrowed from me a 
trifle. I called too upon the farmer, who had 


indeed been 1V/-treated z but this ſtory, like molt 


others, had been greatly exaggerated, and the 
blood, which had cauſed ſo much alarm, had 
chiefly iſſued from his noſe. 

Mrs. Bellenden having naturally very weak 
nerves, her health was for ſome time materially 
hurt by the terror ſhe had undergone. During 
her convaleſcence, my houſekeeper ſaw her daily ; 
her care and attentions at laſt reſtored Mrs. Bel- 
lenden's health; and ſhe was never tired of praiſ- 


ing her ſweet temper and affability. 


Pleaſed 
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Pleaſed tofind in my at ſo amiable 


. a petſon, I called on her frequently. Her man- 


ners were ſoft and engaging ; her character ap- 
peared artleſs and unaffected ; her converſation 
was agreeable, and her underſtanding, though 
not much cultivated, was good. 

I always found her employed in ſome little ele- 
gant works; for ſhe had not thoſe various re- 
ſources which many women poſſeſs, having re- 
ceived but a confine] education. She eſtimated 
the little ſervices I had done her, far more than 
they deſerved ; ſhe ſcemed dclighted to ſee me, 
and inſenſibly an intimacy commenced between 
us, which ſubſiſted with the greateſt purity and 
innocence for ſome months; neither of us, I be- 
lieve, reflecting, that as we reſolutely ſhunned 
the reſt, of our neighbours, our conduct would 
be maliciouſly canvaſſed and condemned. 

Finding Mrs. Bellenden worthy of my confi- 


dence, -and longing to talk of my beloved Louiſa, 


I opened to her my heart. She liſtened to me 
with ſoft pity, cheared me with hopes that ſhe 
would not always continue inexorable z and with- 


out diſguſt or impatience, {ſuffered me to Uwell as 


long as I choſe upon this darling theme. 

Women have more delicacy and refinement in 
their ſentiments than we have, and underſtand 
better than we do, how to ſooth an afflicted 
mind. You, my dear lord, though you acknow- 
ledged Miſs Roſeville's merit, blamed the reſig- 
nation I had made of myſelf to deſpair ; and you 
were grown tired of. liſtening to unavailing com- 
plaints. | 

Lord Melvern bad ſtill leſs indulgence for my 
paſſion. He repreſented (and I muſt acknow- 
ledge with reaſon) that it enervated my mind, 
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tre 
rendered me unmindful of the duties of my ta. wa 
tion, and ſunk me into a ſtate of uſeleſs inacti- an 
vity. Nor would he admit ceconomy, which was ed 
my oſtenſible reaſon for retirement, as a ſufficient du 
pleaz for he thought, that I might live with a fic 
imaller eſtabliſhment in town, than in the coun- 
try. He was mortified, that I declined taking ut 
my ſeat in Parliament, and employing what little ſt 
talents I poſſeſs, in the ſervice of my country. th 
But I was now leſs than ever di poſe ed to liſten ye 
| to his remonſtrances, having, in my ſolitude, h 
| met with a ſympathizing friend; and fince I had 1 
i been permitted to ſpeak, without reſtraint, of my n 
unhappineſs, I found it inſenſibly diminiſh, tho' d 
my love continued unabated. Sure of being al- 
ways received with complacency, and of never 
meeting at Down-houſe any o thoſe frivolous 
beings who run about annoying their neighbours 


with their. unintereſting goflip, few days paſſed 
without my going thither. 

Mrs. Bellenden communicated to me, without 
reſerve, the circumſlances of her paſt life. Poor 
woman, ſhe had ſuffered a great deal, before it was. 
her ill fate to become acquainted with me. 

Her father was a younger brother of Sir Ralph 
Random. He had married an heireſs, deſtined 
for the baronet, whoſe reſentment againſt his 
brother for diſappointing his ſchemes, never ſub- 
ſided, and even extended to his innocent niece. 
'The lady's fortune, however, in default of male 
iſſue, was, after her huſband's death, to revert 
to her gn family; and to Mr. Random's great 
mort:fication, Emma was the ſole fruit of his mar- 
rizge. Sbe loſt her mother when very young 3 
and her father being a man of a gay turn, en- 
tirely devoted to pleaſure, neglected her ex- 
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tremely. Indeed, he never loved her, becauſe it 


was her fate not to be of the ſex he had withed ; 


and he frequently declared, that whoever marri- 
ed her, muſt expect no portion from him, at leaſt 
during his life, as his income would but juſt ſuf- 
fice for himſelf. 

Mrs. Bellenden was kept at a.country ſchool an 
unuſual length of time; for Mr. Random being 
ſtill handſome, and always occupied in flirting with 
the ladies, was in no haſte to produce a fine 
young woman as Hi daughter. When the came 
home, though he made frequent excurſions to 
London, and never miſſed attending every gay 
meeting in the country, he condemned her to a 
dull confined life. 

She had paſſed four years in this manner, when 
a gentleman of the name of Bellenden came to 
take poſſeſſion of a ſmall eſtate near her father's, 
and became a frequent viſitor at his houſe. Mr. 
Random however, warned him not to think of 
his daughter, as the eſtate he had juſt inherited, 
was barely ſufficient to ſupport himſelf, and would 
be a poor pittance indeed, were he to marry a girl, 
to whom he neither could, nor would give a far- 
thing at preſent. 

This prohibition availed Wb ard 
beauty had much more influence; and not to tire 
you with the particulars of their courtſhip, the 
young people ſtole a match. Their marriage was 
diſcovered to Mr. Random ſome months after by 
an accident, and his rage was exceſſive. Neither 
prayers nor ſubmiſſion, could appeaſe it; and af- 
ter reproaching Mr. Bellenden in the ſevereſt 
terms, for betraying the confidence he had re- 
poſed in him, he turned lum and his daughter 
out of his houſe. | 
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To compleat their misfortunes, an old aunt, 
from whom Mr. Bellenden had conſiderable ex. 
pectations, thought fit to reſent his marrying 
without her approbation, and in a fit of anger, 
diſinherited him. Tis a trite, but true obſerva. 
tion, that rclations are as naturally diſpoſed to 
beſtow their favours on thoſe on whom fortune 
has ſmiled, as to with-hold them from thoſe on 
whom ſhe has frowned. 

Mrs. Bellenden now found cauſe to repent of 
her haſty choice; for her huſband, who had not 
imagined Mr. Random would have carried his 
reſentment ſo far, diſappointed in all his hopes of 


affluence, became gloomy and moroſe; and tho' 
ſhe exerted herſelf to pleaſe him, her power of 


pleaſing diminiſhed with his affection, and they 
dragged on a couple of years in ſcanty circum- 
ſtances, and with little comfort in each other. 

They had frequently been invited to a friend 
of Mr. Bellenden's in London; and about this 
time being compleatly tired of the dull tædium 
of a country life, he conſented to go with his 
wife to Mr. Corbyn's houſe. 

Mrs. Bellenden now found her fituation much 
changed for the better; for beſides the ſcenes of 
Pleaſure and amuſement in which ſhe was inceſ- 
fantly engaged, ſhe had the ſatisfaction of obſerv- 
ing that her huſband, finding other people ad- 
mired her, paid her himſelf more attention than 
uſual; and he became as good humoured and 
apreeable, as the had thought him in the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance. But her tranquil- 
lity was ſoon diſturbed by Mr. Corbyn, who be- 
came violently-in love with her, and took every 
private opportunity of hinting his paſſion. Mrs. 
Bellenden, vexed to be expoſed to this man's im- 
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portunity, who was extremely diſagreeable to her, 


earneſtly preſſed her huſband to return home; 


but as ſhe could not aſſign her motive for this re- 
queſt, he treated it as a whim, to which he paid 
little regard; for he had no ſuſpicion of his 
friend's treachery, .and was mightily pleaſed w th 
his ſituation. From this ſtate of ſecurity, h- was 
ſoon rouzed by an incident as diſagreeable as un- 
expected. "FLEA 

A ſlight indiſpoſition had confined Mrs. Bellen- 
den to her chamber, and the gentlemen had gone 
together to Ranelagh ; but Corbyn, ſtimulated by 
paſſion, ſecretly flipped out of the rotundaz and 
haſtening home, boldly intruded into her apart- 
ment. Diſpleaſed and alarmed at his behaviour, 
the reſented it warmly, inſiſting upon his retiring: 
inſtantly; but while they were altercating this 
point, Mr. Bellenden, who had wondered much 


at his friend's ſudden diſappearance, came home, 


and ſurprized him at his wife's feet. 1 
Lou may imagine a terrible ſcene enſued, the 
particulars of which I thall paſs over, to come to 


the cataſtrophe. Bellenden challenged Corbyn, 


and they fought, when the former. was killed, and 
the latter fled abroad. 

In the mean while, the innocent cauſe of this 
calamity had been in the moſt deplorable condi- 
tion; and when ſhe recovered, ſhe not only found 
herſelf widowed and friendleſs, but conſidered by 
the misjudging part of the world, in the moit- 


odious light. Her father, who had taken a miſ- 


treſs to reſide with him, refuſed to grant her an 
aſylum, ſo did her uncle, to whom ſhe was adviſed 
to apply; however, the former agreed to give 


her a ſmall annuity, and lend her Down-houſe, 


where ſhe has ever ſince reſided. 
After 
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Aſter a decent time had clapled, Corbyn wrote 
to her, imploring forgiveneſs, and to prevail on 
her to accept of ſome aſſiſtance from him: but 
ſhe took no notice of his letter. However he did 


Juſtice to her innocence, which added to the fa- 


vourable teſtimony of thoſe who had marked her 
conduct, removed the prejudices againft her. 

But diſguſted with the world, fad and deſpon- 
dent, ſhe wiſhed only to ſink into obſcurity, and 
with her little income, for ſhe had two: hundred 
a year, which Mr. Bellenden had ſettled on her, 
the lived quietly at Down houſe, which, as well 
as the garden, (being a great ceconomilſt) ſhe con- 
trived to improve. Her father's death obliged 


ber to curtail her expences into a ſtill narrower 


compaſs; for ſo far from leaving any perſonal 
fortune, he only left a multitude of debts. His 
heir ſuffered her, however, to continue at Down- 
houſe, on paying a {mall rent. 

When I became acquainted with Mrs. Bellen- 


den, time had ſomewhat mitigated her ſorrows ; 
but the ſoft tint of melancholy which remained, 


intereſted me in her favour. 

is time, however, I ſhould haſten to the re- 
cital of what concerns myſelf. I went, as you 
know, to London to perform my military duty, 
and again made fruitleſs reſearches to diſcover 
what was become of my regretted Louifa. 

I was glad when I found myſelf at liberty to 
return into Dorſetſhire. In my way home, as I 
was riding over the Downs, I paſſed not far from 
Down-houſe, The moon ſhone very bright; and 
though it was late in the evening (a time I never 


called on Mrs. Bellenden) I would juſt ſtop to en- 


quire after her health, for I had left her ill.— 


* heat was exceflive 3 3 her parlour window 


which 
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which I paſſed in my way to the hall-door, was 
open; and I ſaw her ſitting, in a penſive attitude, 
on a ſopha, enjoying a gentle breeze of air ſweetly 
ſcented with jeſſamines and honeyſuckles. She 
ſtarted, and coloured extremely, when I entered 
the room; but I perceived ſhe was, though ſur- 
prized, pleaſed to ſee me. It was later than TI 
had imagined. Her little ſupper was brought in, 
and ſhe preſſed me to partake of it with a cordial 
heartineſs, not to be denied. Air and exerciſe 
had given me an appetite, which made me find 
her cold chicken and ſallad delicious; ſhe was 
more chearful than uſual, and I caught from her 
a degree of vivacity, with which my heart had 
long been unacquainted ; and we had chatted ſo- 
ciably together above an hour after ſupper, when 


the ſtriking of a clock reminded me that it was 
time to depart. 


But no fooner did I mention this, than the co- - 


lour forſook Mrs. Bellenden's cheeks, while a 
deep ſigh eſcaped her ; and ſhe aſked me, if after 
ſuch a long abſence, I could not ſtay half an hour 
longer. Upon which I reſumed my ſeat; but 
this moment was awkward to us both, for though 
I ſtaid, ſhe looked unhappy ; and I felt that I was 
committing an impropriety, by continuing with 
her at ſo late an hour. The break my riſing had 


made in our converſation was not to be repaired 


however, at laſt, ſhe ſaid, „I believe, Lord 
Danefield, I muſt wean myſelf from the delight 
I take in ſeeing you here; 'tis a dangerous indul- 
gence z and when by any accident I am deprived 
of it, I become miſerable.” 


I ſaid, in return, that I was very ſenſible of the 


value of her friendſhip, but ſaw no reaſon why 


we 
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Ve ſhould break off an intercourſe ſo pleaſing to 
both. 

Again ſhe fighed, and I ſaw a tear ſteal down 
her cheek. Alarmed and uneaſy at this ſight, I 
went up to her, and taking her hand, eagerly en- 
quired if any thing diſturbed her ; but ſhe did 
not anſwer, and withdrew her hand, while her 
heart ſeemed oppreſſed with painful emotions. 

I then tried to ſooth her, aſſuring her of my 
unalterable eſteem and regard, and — her 
to tell me what diſtreſſed her. - 

« Ono, my Lord,” cried the, «« that's impoſ- 
ſible, and 1 1 too well that you feel nothing 
for me.” 

c. I never knew you unjuſt before,” ſaid I; 
c have not you been the kind friend who, for ſo 
many months, has gently conſoled and enabled me 
to ſupport my forrows ? And can you then ſup- 
poſe me capable of forgetting this ? Indeed you 
wrong me; for I thall always, whatever be my 
fate, conſider you as one of my moſt valuable 
friends.” OS 

« Ah! you think ſo now,” ſaid Mrs. Bellen- 
den; © but when you have recovered Miſs Roſe- 
ville, you will forget me. 

I faid neither of thoſe events were likely to haps 
pen; the firſt I almoſt deſpaired of, and the lat. 
ter, ſhe diſobliged me by ſuppoſing it poſſible. 

« Forgive my doubts, my caprices,” cried the, 
with a mournful air; „ alas! I know not what J 
fay. Aſk me not, however, why I am unhappy, 
for you would deſpiſe me if you knew it.” 

You may imagine I tried to re- aſſure her, tho? 
E will confeſs, 1 began to dread her being more 
explicit. A-dangerous idea, which had never be- 
fore occurred to me, now darted into my mind j 

an 
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and when you conſider my youth, Mrs. Bellen- 
den's engaging figure, with her hair in beautiful 
diſorder about her face, her attractive ſoftneſs, 
and the tender expreſſions which eſcaped her, the 
hour, and the profound ſolitude around us [ 
ſay, when you conſider all this, perhaps you will 
not think the frailty of a moment wholly 'inex- 
cuſable. But before even I left her, my con- 
ſcience ſeverely reproached me for my infidelity 
to the moſt charming woman in the world. *Tis 
impoſſible to deſcribe the agitation in which 1 
paſſed the night; I might have exclaimed in the 
words of Young, 


« I tremble at myſelf, 

« And in myſelf am loſt! at home a ſtranger ; 

„ Thought wanders up and down, ſurpris'd, aghaſt, 
And wond'rivg at her own * 


Alas! this is but a prologue to future miſery! 
However, not to tire you with the unavailing re- 
gret I felt, that I could not recall the paſt, ſaffics 
it to ſay, that I reſolved never again to ſee the fa- 
tal cauſe of my weakneſs ; and ſince I found how 
little I could depend upon myſelf, and how eafily 
could be ſeduced to error, to fly from ſolitude, 
and mix again with the world: | | 

But I could not think of quitting Dorſetſhire, 
without taking ſome notice of Mrs.. Bellenden, I 
therefore wrote her a few lines, to ſay, that the 
unfortunate tranſaction of the preceding night, 
the blame of which, however (out of reſpect to 
her delicacy) I took entirely upon myſelf, rendered 
it abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould meet no more; 
having fatally experienced that to be only the friend 
of a charming woman like herfelf, was a chime» 
rical notion, 'That I refpected her too much, to 


believe 
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believe that our intercourſe, though confined as 
formerly to the ſtrifteſt bounds of innocence, 
could now ever be renewed without diſtreſſing 
her. That I entreated her to forget me, becauſe 
I muſt honeſtly confeſs, that though I had been 
vile enough to forget Louiſa for a moment, my 
heart was ſtill devoted to her for life. That, how- 
ever, if at any time I could be ſo happy to render 
her any ſervice at a diſtance, I ſhould moſt joy- 
fully embrace it ; for that great as was my deteſta- 
tion at my own conduct, he's as a free perſon's, 
had not been ſuch as could impair my eſteem and 
regard; and that I ſhould ever moſt ſincerely wiſh 
her health and happineſs. 

I ordered my ſervant not to wait for an anſwer 
to this letter; and I made immediate preparations 
for going abroad with ſuch diſpatch, that the fol- 
lowing morning I leſt Danefield ; but juſt as I was 
driving from the door, Mrs. Bellenden's man over- 
took me, with the following letter, which J read 
in the chaiſe: 


Jo the Lon D Viscount DaNEFIELD.: 


« What do you tell me? What have you pur- 
poſed? Am I then condemned to ſee you no 
more? Ahl return, if only for a moment; do 
not, I befeech you, fly from me. Think what 
complicated griefs are mine] Iwo days ago, and 
I was happy, bleſſed in your eſteem; not ſunk in 
my own, the object of your kind attentions ; and 
now, by my own folly, Iam become that of your 
contempt! In vain, my Lord, you diſſemble; I 
know you deſpiſe me; and oh | ſhocking thought! 
I confeſs that you have reaſon. Do not ſay that 
a IT; | you 
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you alone are to blame; I have nobody to reproach 
but myſelf. 

I have long loved you to diſtraction; and had 
not your heart been occupied by your paſſion for 
another, you muſt have perceived it. Good God! 
mult I then loſe you for ever, and muſt my own 
fatal weakneſs be the cauſe of this affliction ! Per- 
haps I might have continued to diſguiſe my feel- 
ings, had I not been thrown off my guard by 
your unexpected viſit. How could you, however, 
imagine that I could ſee you conſtantly, and hear 
you ſo tenderly deſcribe your love for your Louiſa, 
and your ſorrow at her loſs, and yet retain my 
indifference ? The glowing paſſion you expreſſed 
for her, you kindled in my boſom. Forgive me, 
if I doubt that the object you prefer to me, loves 
you with the energy I do. Cold prudence might, 
for ages, have dictated to me unminded, for no 
conſideration on earth could induce me to fly from 
vou. | 
: But whither has my deſpair carried me? My 
doubts, my pretenſions alike offend you] You 
will even hate and deteſt my memory. Alas! I 
am ſufficiently wretched, without drawing this 
curſe upon myſelf. You adviſe me to ſeek diſſi- 
pation. Gracious Heaven | as if ſorrows, like mine, 
could be diflipated by frivolous amuſements ! No, 
my Lord ; if you are inexorable to my prayers, 
and cruelly quit this country, —my time will be 
devoted to the employment of kiſſing the lines 
traced by your loved hand, fondly cheriſhing each 
little gift I have received from it. Then mournful- 
ly reviewing thoſe places we have together viſited, 
I ſhall recall to mind, with fad delight, each look, 
each word, and each geſture of him, who flies 
me for ever ! My tears flow at the recollection of 

your 
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your noble generoſity to me; I muſt, however, 
decline the addition to my income, which you 
kindly propoſe ; becauſe, my dear Lord, you have 
not enough for yourſelf, As for performing your 
cruel injunction to forget you, that is abſolutely 
impoſſible ; for whilſt I have breath, I ſhall re- 
member and adore you. 

| EMMa B.“ 


You may imagine, dear Lord Willtam, that the 
peruſal of this letter did not leſſen my regret at 
what had paſſed. By a ſtrange fatality I had in- 
volved in miſery, an amiable woman, who had but 
juſt began to forget the unhappy incidents of her 
youth. I had found her tranquil, and ſhe had 
greatly contributed to render me ſo; and now, 
after deſtroying her peace and innocence, I left 
her agitated by tumultuous paſſions. I could not, 
however, help obſerving the ſtriking difference be- 
tween the refined ſentiments of a virtuous attach- 
ment, ſuch as I once thought Miſs Roſeville ho- 
noured me with, and the wild ungovernable tranſ- 
ports of illicit love. 

You were much ſurpriſed to hear of my ſudden 
flight abroad; and, I ſuſpect, were half affronted 
that I declined aſſigning my motive for it. But 
how could I bring myſelf to tell you a circum- 


"ſtance, that I'was 3 and aſhamed to be con- 
ſcious of myſelf? 


Soon hes I was ſettled near the lake of Ge- 
neva, you gladdened my heart, by the moſt de- 
lightful intelligence, relative to my Louiſa; and 
flattering myſelf, that all memory of the fatal 
congection I had formed in Dorſetſhire was fading 
. not having heard of Mrs. Bellendęn oy 
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] left England, I ventured to renew my addreſſes 
to Miſs Roſeville. . 

Her frank and tender acceptance of them ſtruck 
me, amidſt my joy, with a keen pang of remorſe. 
You know by what unlucky accident I was de- 
tained ſome time abroad ; but during a painful 
confinement, I was greatly conſoled by my Louiſa's 
letters. 

In my paſſage from Calais, I was induced at 
Deſſein's requeſt, to accommodate an Engliſh 
Gentleman with a place in the veſſel I had hired. 
I was told that he was extremely ill, and in haſte 
to get home, and all the other pacquet-boats were 
engaged. To my great amazement, I recognized 
in this gentleman, Sir Ralph Random ; he like- 
wiſe recollected me, and cuſtomary civilities paſſed 


between us. 


He was returning from the ſouth of France, 
where he had been to reſtore his debilitated con- 
ſtitution, but without ſucceſs. There was a vio- 
lent ſwell of the ſea, and the poor emaciated 
wretch ſuffered extremely; fo did his ſervant ; 
but I, who am never incommoded on board, was 


able to ſhew him ſome little attentions, of which 


he ſtood greatly in need. 

After toſſing about for twelve hours, during 
which time I thought he would have died, when: 
we reached the ſhore, the ſailors were forced to 
carry him out of the veſſel in their arms. I had 
been thinking that this rencentre might conduce 
to a deſirable purpaſe ; for if I could move his 
flinty heart in favour of his niece, it would be of 
great advantage to her, and poſſibly be the means 
of removing her from Dorſetſhire, where her vi- 
cinity to me was highly improper. Therefore, I 
continued my attentions to him that night at Do- 
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ver; and, the next morning, when I found him 
a little better „J interrupted his acknowledgments, 
by reminding him, that he had a niece, an amia- 
able unhappy woman, whom I ventured to recom- 
mend to his protection. 

Though his countenance did not look very en- 
couraging, I continued to plead in her behalf, and 
repreſented to him, that in his reduced condition, 
he ought, for his own intereſt, to cultivate the 
friendſhip of his niece, ſince the participation of 
his fortune could not benefit her ſo much, as her 
care and attention might benefit him. In ſhort, 

I enlarged on the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, 
and other good qualities, and ſo ſtrongly deline- 
ated the miſerable ſtate of a perſon in declining 
health, ſurrounded only by mercenaries, void of 
: feeling or tenderneſs, that at laſt he commiſſioned 
me to invite her to his houſe in town, haughtily 
A g to make any direct overture to her him- 

c 

Ihe moment I arrived in London, I flew to 
Miſs Roſeville's houſe to enquire after her, and 
heard the was expected the day following. At 
my own houſe I found a letter which diſquieted 
me extremely; it was from Mrs. Bellenden, to 
inform me, that a circumſtance, which ſhe would 
acquaint me with, had determined her to take a 
lodgit in town; that ſhe had been about a week 
in 8 Bed. ſtreet; and, in the moſt earneſt lan- 
guage, ſhe conjured me not to refuſe calling on 
her. 

As J had intended writing to her, to acquaint 
her of what had lately paſſed between her uncle 
and myſelf, I the more readily complied with her 
requeſt, wiſhing to perſuade her to take the ſteps 
neceſſary to gain Sir Ralph's favour. Beſides her 

advantage, 
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advantage, which I fincerely wiſhed to promote, 
| had further conſidered how very important it 
was to beth our characters, that ſhe ſhould finally 
ait Dorſetſhire before my marriage. Nothin 

could be leſs, pleaſant, than that my wife and her 
ſhould meet; as it was well known in my family, 
and perhaps in the neighbourhood, that I had 
been her conſtant viſitor, it muſt appear little to 
her credit, if Lady Danefield had not noticed 
her. 

Therefore, painful as I knew this viſit would 
he to me, I prepared for it the next morning. 
Mrs, Bellenden guſhed into tears at fight of me, 
and her ſpirits ſeemed in a tumult of delight. Ea- 
ger, however, to ſettle the buſineſs on which I 
came, I haſtened to mention. it to her. But, at 
once, and without a moment's deliberation, ſhe 
poſitively refuſed ſubjecting herſelf to an old man's 
caprice, content, ſhe ſaid, with her ſmall for- 
time; however miſerable ſhe was in other reſpects, 
ſhe hoped, at leaſt, to end her days free and in- 
dependent. 

had not time to combat her arguments, or to 
hear what ſhe had to communicate, for an acci- 
dent happening to a carriage in the ſtreet, brought 
into Mrs. Bellenden's houſe, the perſon of all 
others, whom I could the leaſt wiſh to ſee there. 

You know what followed. When 1 diſtin- 
guiſned Louiſa's voice, amazed, alarmed, and de- 
lighted, I could ſcarcely refrain from. going to her; 
but a troubleſome monitor in my own breaſt ren- 
dered me immovable; however, I did come out 
too ſoon ; for I afterwards found that ſhe had ſeen 
me. You will eafily believe, that after her de- 
parture, Mrs, Bellenden vainly attempted to de- 
tain me. Yet, in my way to Tt = 
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felt myſelf ſo exceedingly agitated, and judging 
the hour rather undue for a morning viſit, I poſt- 
poned ſeeing my beloved Louiſa till early in the 
evening, when I hoped to have recovered more 
compoſure. | 
With what animated delight I beheld my long- 

loſt Louiſa; yet, to my inexpreſſible confuſion, I 
found doubts and perplexity in her mind, of which 
I too well knew the cauſe. However, conſcious 
that my heart had never ceaſed to adore her, tho 
I declined explaining the circumſtances which had 
alarmed her, I hoped to tranquillize her by aſſu- 
rances of love, as ſincere as they were fervent ; 
and I had the comfort of obſerving that J ſuc- 
ceeded. 8 

The following morning, Mrs. Bellenden ſent 
me that fatal note which occaſioned my ruin; for, 
agitated with the peruſal of it, I huddled it up 
careleſsly in my pocket, and doubtleſs I dropped 
it at Miſs Roſeville's, in pulling out my handker- 
chief. 


I need not add what followed. You blamed 
me for not ſuing for a reconciliation ; but what 


excuſes could I make for my conduct? I ſcorned 
to deny my guilt, and it was impoſſible to think 
of relating to Miſs Roſeville, thoſe circumſtances 
I have communicated to you. It ſeemed better 
to leave them involved in obſcurity, and to take 
all the odium of this affair upon myſelf, rather 
than betray poor Mrs. Bellenden. Beſides too, 
Mifs Roſeville's friends (though ſhe herſelf is too 
generous to entertain ſuch a thought) might have 
aſcribed my interceſſions to a very unworthy mo- 
tive. . 5 
Mrs. Bellenden, however, ſtill inſiſted upon 
ſeeing me; but though I now think my refuſal 
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was inhuman, in the firſt violence of my grief, 
after Miſs Roſeville's diſmiſſion, I could not brin 
myſelf to ſee the cauſe of it. Therefore, after 
acquainting her with my cruel diſappointment, I 
conjured her, if ſhe withed to prove that ſhe had 
the leaſt regard for my tranquillity, never to write 
to me more. | 
This produced from her a very moving letter, 
in which ſhe informed me, that however diſpoſed 
the might be to ſubmit to my cruel injunction, ſhe 
could not be ſilent, 'till ſhe had ſpoke my com- 
paſſion for an infant, which would ſoon ſee the 
light. This news quite overwhelmed me, though, 
if my thoughts had not been engaged in ſuch diſ- 
treſſing ſcenes, I might have fulpecded theſe un- 
welcome tidings, from the hints ſhe had before 
given me. | 
Every thing that could be done to tranquillize 
her mind, to render her circumſtances eaſy, and 
ſecure a future proviſion for her child, I did; but 
all this was inſufficient ; for the ſtill languiſhed to 
ſee me. In this point alone, I was inexorable. To 
maintain a connection with her, was repugnant 
to my principles; our meeting could be of no 
| real ſervice to her; and I had told Miſs Roſeville, 
| that J ſhould ſee her no more. | 
A few days ſince I received the melancholy ac- 
count of her death. Alas! what reproaches have 
I not to make myſelf !. She is the victim of our 
mutual frailty ! and died in conſequence of her 
lying-in. If you can read her farewell letter un- 


moved, your heart muſt be made of different ma- 
terials than I have hitherto believed it. 
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To the Lord ViscounT DANE#IELD. 


cc You will not, I think, refuſe to read this 
letter, when I tell you, it is the laſt trouble you 
will ever receive from me. The cold hand of 
death is already upon me; but it has not yet 
reached ray heart ; for that i is {till warm towards 
u. My imagination is not yet confuſed, for 
there I ſtill behold your loved image. My paſt 
life appears, in theſe fad moments, like a dream, 
one ſhort period excepted, and that was, while I 
was bleſſed with ſome portion of your regard. 
Then indeed I lived. 
I repent moſt truly of all my errors, all m 
negligences; but I hope Heaven will be merciful 
to my weakneſs, for I have vainly endeavoured to 
repent of my paffion for you. It is the laſt ſen- 
timent that will dwell in my mind; when I am 
inſenſible to that, I ſhall ceaſe to be. I ſaid I 
did not repent ! It is falſe. For moſt heartily do 
I repent, having brought into the world, an un- 
fortunate creature, who will be nen of her 
mother! That is an inſupportable idea. I muſt 
auſe. 
I have taken an extraordinary reſolution; my 
poor baby ſhall be ſent to Miſs Roſeville. She 
is noble and generous, or you would not love her. 
O, that ſhe had been leſs amiable ! She will not 
Ciſdain to protect an innocent infant, ſolemnly 
recommended to her care by a dying mother; 
though that mother has occaſioned her ſo much 
- anguiſh. Yet ſhe has no cauſe to hate me; for 1 
never could rival her. Ah ! had you loved me 
but-a little, how I ſhould have regretted my un- 
timely death! But now, what have I to regret ? 
No eye will be filled with tears for me. 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, if ever you are united to your beloved 
Louiſa, you will then forget my errors, and the 
miſchief that reſulted from them. Perhaps then, 

ou will ſometimes beſtow a ſigh on the memory 
of her, who once knew no greater Joy than to 
ſoothe and conſole you. 

I grow very weak. With difliculty I hold my 
pen. Ah! do not hate my memory. Miſs Roſe- 
ville will not require that you ſhould. Though 
incapable of frailty herſelf, ſhe will compaſſionate 

my miſerable fate. May ſhe make you happy ! 
This is my dying with! Love my child. I have 
called her Louiſa, the better to inſure Fo af- 
fection. 

My ſight grows dim. My end is TORS eaſy. 
I could not have been happy, had I lived. Adieu! 


my beloved Lord! Adieu! for ever | 


EMMA BELLENDEN.“ 


I weep, and I am not aſhamed of it. My 
gentle Louiſa, in whom Mrs. Bellenden has placed 
ſuch juſt, yet ſuch ſingular confidence, would not 
diſapprove of theſe tears. Perhaps you will ſay, 
I ought to have married this poor woman. But 


ſurely, as I never baſely attempted to win her af- 


fections, or ever deceived her with the ſemblance 
of love, ſuch a ſacrifice of my own happineſs was 
not due to honour ;z nor would ſhe have accepted 
of itz for my hand, unaccompanied by my heart, 
which was not in my power to beſtow, would, to 


her, have been a worthleſs gift. 


If I dared—I would, now that I am . 


from a connection, which, alas ! rendered me un- 


worthy of my Louiſa's ſpotleſs mind; I would go, 
and, throwing myſelf on her mercy, ſupplicate 


for pardon. 1 have now nothing to conceal. I 
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am not afraid of her penetrating into the inmoſt 
receſſes of my ſoul ; ſhe would be convinced that 
Jam no libertine ; and ſurely ſhe would no longer 
deduce from debauched and licentious principles, 
an act of caſea] and tranſient frailty, which I have 
never ceaſed to abhor and regret. 

I am reſolved to go to England, and learn if 
ſhe deigns to notice the little creature, to whom I 
have unfortunately given life. If ſlie has con- 
tented herſelf with ſhewin g it that humanity which 
ſhe can deny to none, I thall deſpair of ſoftening 
her reſentment. But if nobly forgetting the mo- 
ther's errors, and the unhappinefs they occaſioned 
her, the fondly cheriſhes the child, may I not 
flatter myſelf, that the father is ſtill dear to her? 

O, could I but think that were poſtible! Hope 
and deſpondency alternately ſway my mind. 

Pardon the length of this pacquet. In deve- 
loping my conduct to you, I ſought a relief from 
the ſorrows which have long overwhelmed me. 

Adieu! my dear Lord; as you will (I truſt) 
never have ſuch errors as mine to reproach your- 
felf with, you will never know the mifery that 
has been che lot of 

Jour faithful and obliged friend, 
2528 Daxsrikl p. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


; OUISA had been forced feveral times to 
lay down Lord Danefield's narrative, to give way 
to the emotions which throbbed at her heart. 


Her tears had bedewed Mrs. Bellenden's laſt let- 


ter, and her foul melted into pity at her ſad 
fate. | | | 

« Alas! cried ſhe, “ had the principles of 
religion been properly inſtilled into her mind, the 
never would have erred; her heart ſeems to have 
been good, as well as tender, and her reliance on 


me is truly noble. It is greatly to be lamented, 


that ſhe was not ſenſible how far her paſſions had 
led ker aſtray, for then her laſt moments would 
not have been devoted to criminal love.” | 
Louiſa admired with enthutiaſm the principle 
of honour which had actuated Lord Danefield's 


conduct in regard to Mrs. Bellenden. His lapſe 


ſhe had long pardoned, and now that ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances attending it, ſhe 


candidly allowed for the warm paſfions of youth, 


expoſed to ſuch dangerous ſeduction. 
« Dear little infant!“ cried ſhe, ſtraining 


Louiſa, whom the nurſe bad juſt brought, to her 


boſom, „ ſweet innocent! thou never {ſhalt hear 
from me a word reflecting on thy unhappy mo- 
ther ! Be mild, and gentle like her! But ah! 


have ſtrength to reſiſt thy paſſions! Yes 3” con- 


tinued ſhe in an agony of tears, © I will fondly 
cheriſh thee, and not the leſs for being Mrs. Bel- 
lenden's child : for Danefield, my beloved Dane- 
field, is thy father!“ | 

FS Louiſa 
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« Generous creature!“ cried Lord Danefield, 
killing the child, while he paſſed one arm round 
Louifa's waiſt, „Ah! how can I ever repay ſuch 
{weetneſs !” 

The child was now committed to its nurſe's 
care, and a moſt intereſting converſation enſued 
between Lord Danefield and Louiſa. 

He repreſented in the moſt -pathetic language, 
what he had ſuffered from her diſpleaſure, though 
he acknowledged it was but too juſt. He had 
never known, he ſaid, one pleifurable ſenſation 
during the whole time be ſpent abroad. The filly 
parade and ceremonies of the Court in which he 
had reſided, fatigued and diſguſted him. But as 
his. friend had Lord Melvern's directions to amuſe 
and diſſipate his mind, he dragged him conſtantly 
to the public ſheBracler, where he ſat in the corner 
of a box abſorbed in melancholy Every night he 
ſupped in company where his taciturnity rendered 
him completely diſagreeable, eſpecially to the 
ladies, who diſtinguiſhed him by the appellation 
of the fupide Milord 

« From this dull life,” contimaed he, « 1 was 
rouzed by intelligence ” He pauſed in ſome 
depree of confuſion, and his eyes werc bent down- 
wards. 

« You need not diſtreſs yourſelf, my lord, by 
recurring to that; however, be perſuaded, I ho- 
nour your feelings on this occaſion” 

ce I need not then,” ſaid Lord Danefield when 
he was a little recovered, « add any more; for I 
find you have ſeen a paper, not deſtined for your 


eye; but as that contains a faithful confeſſion of 


my errors, you will diſpenſe with my dwelling on 
this odious ſubject, and I hope will generouſly 
conſign it to oblivion.“ 

« Moſt 
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C Moſt undoubtedly,” cried Louiſa, « Nor 
think that the knowledge of one failing, can over- 
ſhadow in my opinion, the many amiable and ex- 
cellent qualities that you diſplayed, even in this 
unfortunate affair. And believe me, Lord Dane- 
field, your child ſhall find in me a faithful and 
tender friend.” 

« Angelic Louiſa!” cried Lord Danefield, 


If I loved you before, how much has your no- 


ble behaviour to this infant, and your generous 
forgiveneſs, endeared you to my heart ! I ſhould 
be a monſter indeed, could I ever after this, give 
you cauſe of doubt or uneaſineſs. No, Louiſa; I 
am yours, and yours alone, for life.” _ 

In ſuch tender diſcourſe the hours ſoon glided 
away, and Lord Danefield retired for the night, 
after receiving Louiſa's permiſſion to attend her 
at breakfaſt the next morning. Both had but too 
often been kept awake by unpleaſant agitation ; 
and now they were equally wakeful from a very 
different cauſe. 

When Lord Danefie!d returned the next morn- 
ing, the firſt object that ſtruck his eye, was an 
elegant buſt of an Apollo, done in plaiſter of 
Paris; and he had no great difficulty to diſcover, 
that the feigned god had been modelled after his 
own reſemblance. * ; 

The amiable artiſt, obſerving his amazement, 
faid with a bluſhing countenance, «© you pretended 
laſt night to doubt of my having thought much of 
you during my abode at Heath-hall——There 


ſtands your condemnation.” 


Lord Danefield, enraptured, ſnatching her 

hand, covered it with kiſſes. | 

« Beloved Louiſa !” cried he, “ was ] then fo 

ſtrongly delineated in your imagination, that * 
co 
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could has exactly model my face !—Ah |! may 
not only my exterior, but the grateful tendernets 
of my heart, be there indelibly impreſfled !” 

He then informed her that Lord William 8. 
Mrs. Raby, and Melcomb, propoſed dining with 
her. 

& H have great obligations to them,“ continued 
he; „ for on my arrival in town yeſterday, they 
encouraged me to come hither.” 

After breakfaſt, Louiſa ſhewed Lord Danefield 
her houſe and gardens, with which he was charm- 
ed. He reflected with delight on her numerous 
perfections. Her taſte for the fine arts promiſed to 
be a ſource of elegant pleaſure to them both. What 
happineſs might he not expect with a companion, 
good and lovely as an angel, and capable of reliſh- 

ing and ſharing in his own favourite purſuits! He 
Was thinking what advantage and afliſtance he 
might derive from her taſte in the embelliſhment 
of his ſeat in Dorſetſhire; when the recollection 
of poor Mrs. Bellenden, mingling with the idea 
of Danefield, interrupted his projects with a. figh 
of regret. 

Before the arrival of his Giende from London, 
Lord Danefield had engaged Louiſa to promiſe, 
that their union ſhould take place as ſoon as 
Doctor Sandolph (to whom a n was diſ- 
patched) arrived. 

Lord William 8. 5 his companions found 
their beloved friends as happy as love and reſtored 
confidence could make them. Cherry-dale ap- 
peared to them the Elyfian fields, _ Lord 
Daneficld worthy of doing the honours of ſuch a 

lace. 
b Now that Mrs. Raby was arrived, Lord Dane- 
field was permitted to continue there; and Doc- 
tor Sandolph, who loved ſo much to travel for 


his 
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his amuſement, with redoubled alacrity made the 
journey from Shropſhire to Kent. A thouſand 
times he embraced both Louiſa and Lord Dane- 
field mingling tears with his careſſes. 

However, after the firſt effuſions of his joy 
were over, he ſaid, with an air of gravity, ſof- 
tened by complacency, * ſuffer me, my dear chil- 
dren, to remind you, that though I would have 
you love each other with all imaginable tender- 
neſs, I would have your love ſubordinate to hat 
you owe your Maker. All gracious Providence 
has ſupported you (turning to Louiſa) through 
various trials ; but the moſt difficult is yet to come 
that of not ſuffering yourſelf to be corrupted, 
and intoxicated by proſperity. Place, my young 
friends, your chief happineſs on the ſvlid baſis of 
mutual eſteem and confidence. Remember the 
miſery that follows a ſingle deviation from virtue. 
would wiſh you, my lord, to reflect on it; not 
to mortify' you by unpleaſant retroſpections, but 
only as a ſtrong argument to induce you to avoid 
temptation 3 and you, Louiſa, reflect on it, with- 
out vain glory (for none of us know how eaſily 
we may be ſeduced aſtray) but only to deter you 
from ſimilar errors. Accuſtom yourſelves there- 
fore to curb your paſſions, and henceforth, let 
neither doubts nor jealouſies allay the bliſs atten- 
dant on wedded love.” | 

Lord Danefield and Louiſa, with meek defer- 
rence, liſtened to their venerable friend, each 
preſſing one of his hands in theirs, whilſt they 
reciprocally interebanged louks of love, and aſ- 
ſurances of future happineſs. 555 

Louiſa had never forgotten Mrs. Stanford; ſhe 


had frequently ſent her very valuable preſents; 


and hearing that ſhe was juſt returned from Scot- 


land, 
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land, (where her huſband had been ſome time 
quartered) the invited her and Captain Stanford 
to Cherry-dale. 

Bangrove was commiſſioned to draw up the 
marriage ſettlements; a moſt pleaſing employ- 
ment to him. Louiſa's firſt object was to liqui- 
date the debts, ſtill remaining on the Daneſield 
eſtate; and the next, to add to the proviſion Lord 
Danefield had already made on his daughter, on 
whom ſhe ſettled fix thouſand pounds. 

Every thing being adjuſted, and Lord Mel- 
vern, who had-invited himſelf to the wedding, 
being arrived, the ceremony was performed by 
Mr. Stephens, who came from Roſeville for that 
purpoſe; good Doctor Sandolph officiating as 
father to the bride. Immediately afterwards, 
Lord and Lady Danefield went for a ſhort time 
to Roſeville, and their friends returned to Lon- 
don. Cherry-dale, however, was ſo highly in 
their favour, that they agreed to paſs the remain- 
der of the ſummer there. | 

During the interval of their abſence, Lord Wil- 

lam S. prevailed on his brother and ſiſter to con- 

ſent to his marriage with Mrs. Raby. 
The Duke had formerly conſidered him as his 
heir; but the Ducheſs having juſt preſented him 
with a ſon, he no longer conſidered Lord Willi- 
am's pretenſions ſo high as before; and Mrs. 
Raby, amiable and well born, with a moderate 
fortune, appeared to him an eligible choice. Lady 
Caroline S. liked her extremely; ſhe foreſaw 
that ſhe would make her beloved brother happy, 
and that was her chief ſolicitude. To render 
them perfectly independent, before their marriage 
took place, ſhe ſettled her whole eſtate upon 
them. ? 


Melcomb, 
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Melcomb, who had long been accuſtomed to 


conſider his fiſter's children as his own, would 
not conſent to part with the boy, whom he de- 
ſigned for his heir; but the little girtrefided with 
her mother, happy in Lord William S—'s pro- 
tection, who treated her with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs. | | | 
Lord and Lady William 8. paſſed the chief part 
of the ſummer at Cherry-dale ; but Lord Dane- 
field preſſed them fo heartily; to occupy his houſe 
in Dorſetſhire, *till they could determine where 
to fix their final reſidence (for they meant to pur- 
chaſe a houſe) that they conſented to go to it the 
year following, to the great joy of the owner, 
who wiſhed ſome time to elapſe ere he ſaw Dane- 
field. | 
Louiſa, ever mindful of thoſe from whom ſhe 
had received the leaſt kindneſs, gave Mifs San- 
dolph an invitation to Cherry-dale, which was 
molt joyfully accepted. Doctor Sandolph divided 
his time between Shropſhire and Kent, thinking 
it prudent to relinquiſh his wandering mode of 
life, the infirmities of old age creeping upon him. 


His peregrinations, however, had never rendered 


him negligent of his pariſhioners, the duties of 


his function being ſtrictly diſcharged during his 


abſence, by his curate at Stretly, a man of ex- 
emplary piety. 

The Duke of L. entirely reclaimed from his 
irregularities, paſſed his days in harmony with his 
Ducheſs, whoſe conduct was ſuch as to prove, 
that good ſenſe can ſubdue all defects and violence 
of temper. This noble pair lived in ſtrict inti- 
macy with Lord and Lady William S. and Lord 


and Lady Danefield. Melcomb found ſuch charms 


in the ſociety at Cherry-dale, that he no longer 
regretted his former rough companions. * 
ir 


tl 
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Sir Ralph Random, withered to a aden 
dragged on a wretched exiſtence, neglected by all 
his acquaintance, evincing by his ſufferings the 
fatal effects of irregularity. 

Lady Bridget Wilford wondered much that her 
accompliſhed niece had not yet acquired a huſ- 
band, while the perſon ſhe formerly deſpiſed, ſhe 
faw eſtabliſhed in the moſt brilliant ſtile; but as 
ſhe was become the admiration of all the world, 
Lady Bridget grew proud of acknowledging her 


acquaintance. 


| Miſs Benſley continued to exhibit her feathered 


head, and large glafly eyes, in every public place; 
but the freſhneſs of youth in her ſoon faded, and 
her temper, ſoured by diſappointment, became A 
ſource of uneaſineſs to herſelf, and thoſe con- 
nected with her. 

Lord Pompouſton who had, by abſurd oſten- 
tation, greatly reduced his fortune, vegetated at 


his caſtle in Ireland,” with no other conſolation in 


the various vexations that attended him, than 
that of being ſurrounded by dependants, of his 
own name; who, poor and diſtreſſed, cared little 
for the honour of being called Pompouſton, while 
they bitterly complained that, to ſupport the dig- 
nity of that illuſtrious name, their chief vexed 
and haraſſed them for rents, and treated them 
with the moſt inſupportable arrogance. 

Mrs. Gillinſby died ſoon after Louiſa's marri- 
age; the embroidered hangings had wrought a 
change in her diſpoſition towards her, which all 
the ſweetneſs of that amiable creature, had not 
been able to effect. 

To conclude. Lord Danefield and his beloved 
Louiſa paſſed their days in the moſt perfect ſtate 


of. happineſs that mortals can taſte. He was the 


moſt 


A* 
moſt fond, faithful, polite, and amiable huſband 


in the world. Louiſa made a moſt charmin 
wife; ſhe adored her lord, and ſtudied his delight 
and advantage in every action of her life. Her 
noble fortune reſtored her lord's family to its 


original luſtre ; but her noble elevation of ſoul 


dignified it {till more. The fine ſpring months 
they paſſed at Cherry-dale, then, late in the ſum- 
mer, went to Roſeville where they remained *till 


they ſettled in town for the winter. 


Mr. Stanford, by Lord Danefield's intereſt, was 
promoted in the army; and his wife and children 
experienced the generoſity of Louifa's diſpoſition. 
Lady Daneſield had two ſons, but no daughter, 
which ſhe did not regret, as her ſweet Louiſa 
well ſupplied the place of one. Her delicate at- 
tentions to that child were moſt grateful to Lord 
Danefield ; indeed her whole conduct appeared to 
him quite angelic. Yet, amidſt his felicity, he 
ſometimes ihuddered to think, that his own weak- 
neſs had endangered his ever poſſeſſing it, nor 
could he ever forget the ſad fate of Mrs. Bellen- 
den; while Louiſa, who could without a pang, 
caſt a retroſpective view on every action of her 
life, conſidered her preſent happineſs as a reward 
for that rectitude of principle, which had induced 
her, on the mo{t trying occaſions, to practiſe the 
difficult virtue of SELF-DENIAL. | 
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